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PART  III. 


Of  the  Diseases  of  Horses,  and 

their  Cure. 

CHAP.  V. 

Of  Horses  Colds,  and  other  Difeafes  of  the 
Bread:  and  glandulous  parts  about  the  Head 
and  Throat. 

I  NEED  not  be  very  critical  in  defcribing  the 
nature  of  a  cold,  feeing  every  one  has  more 
or  lefs  fome  acquaintance  with  it,  and  the 
ufual  fymptoms  that  attend  it.  In  colds  perfpi- 
ration  is  obftrudted,  whereby  the  pores  and  com- 
mon  outlets  are  fo  far  fhut  up,  that  the  perfpi- 
rable  matter  not  having  a  free  paffage,  caufes  a 
redundancy  that  commonly  affedts  the  Head, 
and  the  glandulous  parts  about  the  Neck  and 
Throat,  as  alfo  the  Lungs  and  other  principal 
Vifcera  ;  and  in  very  fevere  colds,  or  where  the 
blood  has  been  previoufly  bad  and  vitiated,  the 
whole  body  will  be  fenfibly  impreffed  by  it,  as 
may  be  obferved  from  the  ftiffnefs  and  feeble- 
nef$  of  the  limbs,  and  inaptitude  to  all  motion, 
that  frequently  happens  in  fuch  cafes  3  and  in¬ 
deed  there  are  few  difeafes  incident  to  the  ani- 
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mal  body,  which  may  not  more  or  lefs  derive 
their  origin  from  a  cold. 

It  would  be  endlefs  to  enumerate  the  many  and 
various  caufes  of  colds,  and  I  have  already  taken 
notice  of  fome  of  them,  efpecially  where  I  have 
treated  of  malignant  and  putrid  fevers,  which 
are  often  the  effedt  of  colds  of  the  word  fort  ; 
however,  I  (hall  repeat  fome  of  them  again,  that 
thofe  who  keep  many  Horfes  of  value  may  be 
the  better  enabled  to  prevent  their  catching  cold, 
as  well  as  to  cure  them  in  proper  time,  before 
their  colds  degenerate  into  dangerous  and  fatal 
didempers. 

The  mod  ufual  caufes  of  colds  are  riding 
Horfes  till  they  are  hot,  and  differing  them  to 
dand  in  that  condition  where  the  air  is  cold  and 
penetrating.  Another  very  ufual  caufe  of  colds  is, 
removing  aHorfe  out  of  a  hot  dable  to  dand  in  a 
cold  one;  and  a  cold  taken  this  way  will  always 
be  more  violent,  where  a  Horfe  has  been  high 
fed  and  cloathed :  and  this  is  the  reafon  why 
many  Horfes  catch  very  fevere  colds  after  they 
come  out  of  the  dealers  hands.  New-built 
dables  are  alfo  dangerous  before  they  have  been 
wreli  aired  and  feafoned,  and  even  old  dables, 
when  they  have  dood  long  empty  and  grown 
damp,  are  dangerous  to  tender  delicate  Horfes, 
that  have  been  well  kept.  Many  Horfes  catch 
fevere  colds,  attended  with  fevers  ancl  pleure- 
tick  diforders,  by  leading  them  through  deep 
ponds,  wrhile  they  are  hot,  and  oftentimes  by 
not  carefully  rubbing  them  down  and  drying 
off  the  fweat  when  they  come  off  journeys; 
riding  late  in  the  night  air  in  cold  damp  wea¬ 
ther, 
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tjier,  expofes  fome  Horfes  to  catch  cold,  that 
have  not  been  accuftomed  to  travel  or  work  in 
the  night.  And  oftentimes  colds  are  owing  to 
fome  particular  temperament  in  the  air,  and  fo 
become  epidemical  colds,  and  may  proceed  from 
many  other  accidents,  which  would  be  too  te¬ 
dious  here  to  relate. 

The  ligns  are  a  cough,  heavinefs  and  dul-The%ns. 
nefs,  which  are  more  or  lefs  according  as  the 
cold  happens  to  be  more  or  lefs  fevere*  fome- 
times  the  eyes  moift  and  watery,  fwelling  of 
the  Kernels  about  the  Ears  and  under  the  Jaws, 
a  gleeting  at  the  Nofe ;  and  when  a  cold  hap¬ 
pens  to  be  violent,  a  Horfe  will  be  feverifti  and 
off  his  ftomach,  will  work  at  his  Flanks,  and 
loath  hot  meat,  and  refufe  his  water.  When  ^ 
thefe  laft  fymptoms  appear,  and  the  Eyes  are 
very  moift,  and  the  Mouth  flimy,  the  Ears  and 
Feet  cold,  with  an  inward  forenefs,  there  is  dan¬ 
ger  of  a  fever,  and  fuch  are  generally  of  the 
malignant  kind  ;  but  when  a  Horfe  coughs 
ftrong,  eats  fcalded  bran,  and  drinks  warm 
water,  it  is  a  good  fign  5  or  if  a  Horfe  looks 
fprightly  and  pricks  up  his  Ears,  and  moves 
brifkly  in  his  ftall,  though  he  lofe  his  appetite 
in  fome  degree,  there  will  be  no  great  danger. 

It  is  alfo  a  good  fign  when  he  dungs  and  ftales 
freely,  and  without  pain  ;  when  his  coat  does 
not  ftare,  when  his  fkin  feels  kindly,  and  his 
mouth  fomewhat  moift  and  not  clammy  ;  but 
when  it  is  hot,  dry  and  parched,  there  is  dan¬ 
ger  of  a  fever,  especially  if  along  with  thefe 
fymptoms,  he  happens  to  be  tucked  up  in  his 
belly. 
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Young  Horfes  are  more  fubjedt  to  colds  than 
thofe  that  are  full  aged  or  old ;  for  the  blood  of 
young  animals  is  more  balfamick,  and  of  a 
more  cohefive  and  glutinous  confidence  than 
afterwards,  which,  as  has  been  obferved,  is  ne- 
ceffary  when  they  are  growing ;  tho’  this  tex¬ 
ture  of  the  blood  expofes  them  more  to  colds 
and  other  diforders.  And  fome  young  Horfes 
are  fubjedt  to  a  cough  and  a  flight  fever  when 
they  are  breeding  their  Teeth,  but  efpecially  be¬ 
fore  they  cut  their  Tuffies,  as  I  have  often  ob¬ 
ferved,  to  which  the  Lampafs  often  gives  relief ; 
and  if  the  ftrangles  happen  at  this  time,  the 
cure  will  for  the  moft  part  be  fudden  and  per¬ 
fect.  Sometimes  young  Horfes  cough  pret¬ 
ty  much  in  the  beginning  of  the  fummer, 
when  they  are  troubled  with  worms  and  botts, 
but  whatever  deft  rays  the  vermin  cures  the 
cough,  or  when  the  worms  go  off  with  the  fea- 
fon,  the  cough  alfo  ceafes. 

When  a  Horfe  has  got  a  cold  with  a  cough, 
ffiprts  after  it,  and  is  not,  or  but  little  off  his 
fjomach,  there  will  be  no  great  need  for  medi¬ 
cines,  but  only  to  bleed  him,  keep  him  warm, 
and  to  give  him  fome  feeds  of  fealded  bran ; 
but  if  he  feels  hot,  and  refufes  his  meat,  it  will 
be  neceflary  to  bleed  plentifully  in  the  firft  place, 
and  afterwards  the  following  drink  may  be  ad- 
miniftred,  which  I  have  found  efficacious  in  all 
common  colds,  even  when  Horfes  have  been 
feverifh,  as  they  often  are  in  the  beginning. 

Take  Hyfop,  Colts-foot,  Pennyroyal,  and 
Horehound,  of  each  a  handful ;  fix  cloves 
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of  frefh  Garlick,  peeled  and  cut  fmall ; 
Linfeed,  and  frefh  Anifeeds,  of  each  an 
ounce ;  Liquorice,  half  an  ounce ;  Saffron, 
one  dram  ;  infufe  in  two  quarts  of  boiling 
water,  clofe  covered :  warm  a  quart  of 
this  infufion,  and  diffolve  in  it  four  oun¬ 
ces  of  Honey,  to  be  given  fading ;  letting 
the  Horfe  ftand  two  hours  after  it,  before 
he  has  meat  or  water. 

For  his  diet,  let  him  have  the  fweeted 
and  bed  hay,  fcalded  bran,  and  his  water 
warmed. 

There  are  many  forms  of  drinks  for  Horfes 
colds,  made  of  pedtoral  and  cooling  herbs,  as 
Scabious,  Rochet,  Agrimony  ;  and  the  carmi¬ 
native  feeds,  as  the  Anife,  Coriander,  Cumin, 
and  mod  of  the  ingredients  in  the  common 
Horfe-balls,  given  in  wine  or  beer,  which  in 
fimple  colds  often  do  fervice.  Others  diffolve 
one  of  the  common  cordial  balls,  and  make  a 
drink  immediately,  with  a  pint  of  warm  ale  or 
beer,  which  is  the  ufual  method  of  mod  of  the 
pradtitioners  I  have  known.  But  this  that  I 
have  prefcribed,  not  only  condds  of  pedtoral  and 
balfamick  ingredients,  but  alfo  thofe  that  are  at¬ 
tenuating  and  deterdve,  which  things  are  the 
mod  efficacious  in  Horfes  colds,  and,  as  I  have 
often  obferved,  bring  them  the  fooned  to  their 
domachs. 

A  drink  for  a  cold  may  be  eadly  procured, 
almod  in  any  place,  only  of  two  or  three  oun¬ 
ces  of  frefh  anifeeds,  and  a  dram  of  faffron  in- 
fufed  in  hot  water,  and  when  the  infufion  has 
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flood  till  it  is  of  a  right  warmth,  to  diflolve  in 
it  a  fufficient  quantity  of  honey,  with  two  large 
fpoonfuls  of  oil  5  a  little  white  wine  may  alfo  be 
added.  This,  with  good  nurfing,  will  anfwer 
in  moft  fudden  colds,  where  there  has  been  no 
previous  difqrder,  and  may  be  repeated  as  often 
as  needful.  The  anifeeds  are  cordial  and  pedlo- 
ral,  and  feem  to  agree  the  beft  with  Horfes  of 
all  other  things  of  that  kind,  and  are  one  of  the 
principal  ingredients  in  the  common  Horfe-balls 
now  in  ufe ;  which  are  made  in  the  following 
manner,  as  they  ftand  in  Markham  %  book,  who 
afcribes  the  invention  of  them  to  himfelf,  though 
they  are  of  a  much  older  date,  with  fome  final! 
difference. 

Take  Anifeeds,  Cuminfeeds,  Fenugreek, 
Carthumus  feeds,  Elicampane-root,Flowef 
of  Brimftone,  and  brown  Sugar  Candy, 
of  each  two  ounces,  beaten  and  fearfed  ve¬ 
ry  fine.  Then  take  an  ounce  of  the  juice 
of  Liquorice,  and  diflolve  it  in  half  a  pint 
of  white  wine.  Then  take  three  ounces 
of  Syrop  of  Coltsfoot,  Sallad  Oil,  and  Ho¬ 
ney,  of  each  half  a  pint ;  let  thefe  be  mixed 
with  the  former,  and  make  them  into  a 
pafte,  with  a  fufficient  quantity  of  Wheat 
Flower. 

Thofe  are  mended  as  they  ftand  in  Quincy  s 
Difpenfatory,  under  the  title  of  Pajia  Hipfia - 
tra^  as  follows : 

Take  Powder  of  Fenugreek,  Anifeeds,  Cu¬ 
minfeeds,  Carthumus,  Eiipamnane,  Colts- 

"  foot. 
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foot,  Flower  of  Brimftone,  of  each  three 
ounces ;  Juice  of  Liquorice,  one  ounce ; 

Oil  of  Olives  and  Honey,  of  each  eight 
ounces;  Genoa  Treacle,  twelve  ounces; 

Oil  of  Annifeed,  one  ounce ;  mix  all  to¬ 
gether,  and  with  a  pound  and  a  half  of 
Wheat  Meal,  or  as  much  as  is  fufficient, 
make  it  into  a  pafte,  which  roll  into  balls, 
about  as  big  as  a  common  wafh-ball. 

In  thefe  there  are  three  ounces  of  each  of  the 
principal  ingredients,  whereas  in  Markham  s, 
there  are  only  two  ounces.  Thefe  have  alfo  an 
addition  of  an  ounce  of  Oil  of  Annifeeds,  which 
is  a  very  great  emendation,  and  indeed,  has  been 
in  ufe  above  thefe  forty  years  paft,  which  is  not 
in  Markhams ;  as  alfo  three  ounces  of  dry’d  * 
Coltsfoot,  in  powder,  inftead  of  the  fyrup.  Yet 
I  would  advife  any  one  who  makes  thefe  balls, 
to  diffolve  the  Juice  of  Liquorice  in  white 
wine,  as  Markham  diredts,  which  not  only 
makes  them  more  pleafant  and  cordial,  but  helps 
them  to  keep  the  longer,  and  if  half  an  ounce 
of  Saffron  be  added,  they  will  be  much  the  bet¬ 
ter  for  it.  The  price  of  thefe  balls  have  been 
much  run  down  by  grooms  and  farriers,  who 
generally  buy  them  of  the  druggifts  for  a  fmaller 
price  than  they  themfelves  can  make  them,  and 
therefore  are  for  the  moft  part  compounded  of 
bad  ingredients.  The  ingredients  fhould  all  be 
new  and  frefh,  otherwile  they  are  good  for 
little,  being  moft  of  them  the  feeds  of  aro~ 
matick  vegetables,  which  foon  fpoil  if  they  are 
not  kept  very  dry.  Thofe  who  make  them  for 
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fale,  often  leave  out  the  Syrup  of  Coltsfoot, 
and  put  in  fome  old  fretted  fyrun,  or  the  fame 
quantity  of  common  Treacle,  inftead  of  the  Sy¬ 
rup  of  Coltsfoot,  which  is  in  Markham's  receipt, 
tho’  the  Coltsfoot  in  fubftance  is  much  better  -; 
only  it  requires  a  great  deal  of  care  to  dry  it  well 
in  the  fhade,  and  after  that  a  good  deal  of 
pounding  to  make  it  pafs  the  fieve.  They  are 
no  lefs  apt  to  leave  out  the  Carthumus  feeds, 
which  are  alfo  hard  to  pound,  and  their  tough 
fhells  make  the  balls  not  look  fo  fine  and  fmooth 
to  the  eye  when  broke ;  but  this  is  a  manifeft 
lofs,  the  Carthumus  being  one  of  the  beft  in¬ 
gredients,  for  they  help  to  free  the  Stomach  and 
Guts  from  flime  and  naflinefs,  and  by  their  de- 
terfive  quality  open  and  promote  the  glandular 
difcharges.  Thefe  balls,  when  faithfully  made, 
are  of  general  ufe  in  diftempcrs.  of  the  Stomach, 
Lungs,  Liver,  and  other  Vifcera,  as  well  as  in 
colds ;  and  tho'  they  cannot  be  trufted  alone  in 
many  difeafes,  yet  they  will  do  hurt  in  none, 
and  may  be  often  made  ufe  of  as  a  common 
vehicle,  to  mix  with  things  of  greater  efficacy,  in 
cafes  that  require  a  more  immediate  relief  than 
they  can  give. 

In  recent  new  colds  they  are  often  ferviceable, 
and  I  have  known  many  Horfes  cured  of  fuch 
colds  without  any  other  remedy.  The  Sulphur 
and  Carthumus  feeds  make  them  proper  where 
young  Horfes  are  troubled  with  worms,  attend¬ 
ed  with  a  cough,  and  if  half  an  ounce  of  iEthi- 
ops  Mineral  be  worked  into  a  ball,  with  the 
help  oi  a  little  Honey  or  Treacle,  and  repeated 
every  morning,  for  feveral  days,  with  warm 
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water  and  mafhes  of  bran  or  malt,  they  will  ge¬ 
nerally  anfwer  the  end  propofed  by  them  ;  efpe- 
cially  in  cafe  of  worms,  if  the  following  drink 
be  given  after  each  ball. 

Take  Savin,  one  handful ;  Gentian-root,  cut 
into  dices,  and  Coroline,  of  each  half  an 
ounce;  Liquorice,  two  drams;  boil  in 
three  quarts  of  water  to  a  quart,  which  is 
fufficient  for  one  drink,  and  may  be  repeat¬ 
ed  fo  long  as  the  balls  are  adminiftered. 

The  cough  that  attends  the  cutting  of  the 
Teeth  is  generally  very  ftrong,  and  fometimes 
obftinate,  and  feldom  goes  off  intirely  until  the 
Teeth  are  grown,  tho’  fome  Horfes  breed  their 
Teeth  without  any  fuch  diforder.  If  the  eyes 
are  affedted  in  breeding  the  Teeth,  and  the 
cough  obftinate,  bleeding  ought  to  be  repeated. 
If  the  Lampafs  grow  at  the  fame  time,  and  rife 
higher  than  the  Teeth,  the  Horfe  will  flabber 
and  mangle  his  hay,  but  the  fafeft  way  is  not 
to  meddle  with  them,  either  by  incifion  or  burn¬ 
ing,  as  is  commonly  pradtifed,  becaufe  that  is 
often  a  great  prejudice  to  the  eyes ;  neither  is  it 
proper  to  ufe  mouth  waters,  or  any  thing  that 
may  repel  and  flop  the  difcharge  that  the  Lam¬ 
pafs  caufes  from  the  mouth,  but  rather  to  pro¬ 
mote  it  with  fcalded  bran  and  warm  gruel,  un¬ 
til  the  dwelling  abates,  which  will  happen  as 
foon  as  the  forenefs  of  the  Gums  goes  off,  and 
this  feldom  continues  above  four  or  five  days, 
or  a  week  at  fartheft.  If  the  eyes  are  watry, 
and  look  thick,  with  a  yellowifh  caft,  the  Horfe 
ought  to  be  treated  with  the  fame  things  J 
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have  prefcribed  for  the  cure  of  the  Yellows; 
for  this  is  a  fymptom  that  often  proves  the 
fore-runner  of  blindnefs,  for  which  the  reader 
may  alfo  confult  what  1  have  written  con¬ 
cerning  the  difeafes  of  the  eyes,  where  thefe 
things  are  more  particularly  handled  ;  and  if 
the  fymptoms  of  a  malignant  fever  appear,  the 
Horfe  muft  be  treated  accordingly. 

I  need  not  mention  the  great  ufe  of  exercife 
in  carrying  off  the  remains  of  colds,  as  well  as 
fevers  and  other  diftempers.  However,  a  Horfe 
in  this  refpedt  fhould  be  carefully  managed.  For 
if  he  be  much  oppreffed  with  his  cold,  as  fome- 
times  happens  in  the  beginning,  even  where 
there  are  no  bad  fymptoms,  exercife  may  prove 
hurtful,  if  not  dangerous,  till  that  oppreffion  is 
removed,  by  bleeding  and  other  proper  evacu¬ 
ations  ;  and  even  then  he  ought  not  to  be  urged 
beyond  his  natural  difpofition  and  abdity,  but 
as  foon  as  he  comes  to  feed  heartily,  and  fnorts 
after  coughing,  he  may  be  exercifed  every  day 
for  an  hour,  or  longer,  in  any  convenient  place, 
which  will  haflen  his  recovery ;  and  exercife  al¬ 
ways  is  a  great  help  to  thofe  that  run  at  the  nofe, 
as  it  greatly  furthers  that  difcharge,  and  alfo 
helps  the  working  of  rowels,  which  are  fome- 
times  neceffary  for  Horfes  that  have  colds,  and 
are  at  the  fame  time  loaded  with  flefh ;  for  in 
fuch  cafes,  repeated  bleedings,  and  all  other  eva^ 
cuations,  are  of  great  ufe. 
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HpHE  French  and  other  foreign  writers  have  The 
compared  the  Strangles  in  Horfes  to  theScran2Ies 
fmall  pox  in  men ;  and  as  the  fmall  pox  iSby^o-^ 


pox  in  men 

more  incident  to  children  than  to  grown  per-reignersto 
fons,  fo  it  has  been  obferved  by  thefe  writers. the 
that  the  ftrangles  chiefly  affefts  colts  and  young  men. 
Horfes,  when  they  catch  inveterate  colds ; 
which  is  very  true,  for  Horfes  are  feldom  fub- 
jedt  to  the  ftrangles  after  fix  years  old,  tho’  I 
have  known  fome  Horfes  have  this  diftemper 
at  feven  and  eight,  and  fometimes  at  nine  or 
ten,  tho’  thefe  inftances  are  not  very  common. 

The  Strangles  is  alfo  faid  to  referable  the  fmall 
pox  in  this,  that  it  never  feizes  Horfes  oftner  * 
than  once ;  whereas  many  other  diftempers  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  common  caufes  and  accidents, 
will  return  as  often  as  there  are  the  proper  caufes 
to  produce  them.  But  however  that  be,  it  is 
certain  the  Strangles  is  a  critical  fwelling,  which 
when  it  breaks  and  impoftumates,  difcharges 
fomewhat  obnoxious  to  the  conftitutions  of 
young  Horfes,  by  which  they  are  ufually  ren¬ 
dered  more  healthful  than  they  were  before. 

The  Strangl  es  begins  with  a  fwelling  between 
the  Jaw-bones,  lometimes  pretty  low  among defcribed. 
the  mufcles  of  the  tongue,  attended  with  great 
heat,  pain  and  inflammation,  fometimes  to  fuch 
a  degree,  that  a  Horfe  is  fcarce  able  to  fwallow 
till  the  tumour  ripens  and  turns  to  matter. 

it*  t  »  *»  \  e  i  •  .  ^ 
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Thecaufe.  Many  colts  have  the  Strangles  at  grafs,  which 
come  to  maturity  and  break,  making  a  very  plen¬ 
tiful  difcharge,  without  any  other  help  befides 
what  nature  affords  ;  tho’  I  have  known  in  fome 
a  very  great  malignity,  with  a  purulent  running 
at  the  Nofe,  which  is  often  dangerous.  And 
thofe  that  efcape  the  Strangles  at  grafs,  for  the 
moft  part  are  feized  when  they  are  firft  taken 
up  and  put  to  bulinefs  ;  and  we  often  obferve 
the  change  of  diet,  the  alteration  of  air,  and  ex- 
ercife,  bring  on  the  Strangles.  Other  caufcs 
may  be,  their  catching  cold,  their  fhedding  their 
Teeth,  or  whatever  may  induce  pain,  or  bring 
a  flux  of  humours  at  any  critical  time  upon  the 
Throat  and  Jaws. 

and6 difnS  When  the  Strangles  are  coming  upon  a  Horfe, 
he  feels  unufually  hot,  and  fometimes  very  fe- 
verifh,  with  a  painful  cough ;  fome  go  quite  off 
their  ftomachs,  others  are  only  dainty,  or  eat 
and  drink  with  pain  in  chewing  and  fwallowing. 
When  the  fwelling  begins  on  the  infide  of  the 
Jaw-Bone,  it  is  much  longer  in  coming  to  ma¬ 
turity  than  when  it  begins  more  towards  the 
middle.  When  the  fkin  is  tight  and  much 
ftretched  over  the  fwelling,  and  that  feels  ftar- 
ky,  dry,  and  hot,  the  fwelling  will  in  that  cafe 
be  large  before  it  breaks  and  make  a  plentiful 
difcharge.  When  the  fwelling  of  the  Strangles 
rifes  between  the  Jaw-Bones,  under  the  middle 
of  the  tongue,  it  is  always  the  moft  favourable; 
but  if  it  rifes  upwards  among  the  Glands,  and 
is  divided  in  feveral  little  tumours,  it  is  not  fo 
kindly,  but  is  apt  to  break  in  feveral  places  and 
at  different  times  before  it  links,  which  renders 
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it  more  tedious  and  troublefome  than  when  it 
breaks  and  difcharges  all  at  once.  When  the 
Strangles  begin  direftly  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
Throat,  towards  the  head  of  the  Windpipe  and 
Gullet,  it  hinders  a  Horfe  fometimes  from  fwal- 
lowing  for  feveral  days,  until  the  tumour  grows 
full  and  large  outwardly.  This  degree  of  the 
Strangles  is  not  altogether  without  danger  of  a 
fuffocation.  The  preffure  made  upon  the  head 
of  the  Windpipe,  makes  the  Horfes  Eyes  look 
fixed,  as  if  he  was  convulfed,  with  his  Nofe 
turned  outwards,  and  his  Noftrils  open  for  want 
of  breath,  which  fymptom  continues  till  the  tu¬ 
mour  grows  ripe,  and  then  it  breaks  and  runs 
off  But  the  worft  and  mod:  dangerous  kind  ofsymPt0m!* 
Strangles,  is  when  at  the  fame  time  a  Horfe  is^^rou5 
dwelled  under  the  jaws,  he  runs  alfo  at  the  Strangle?. 
Nofe,  which  is  either  the  effedt  of  fome  degree 
of  malignity  in  the  blood,  or  is  caufed  by  ill  ma¬ 
nagement  ;  and  this  is  what  fome  call  the  falfe 
or  baflard  Strangles. 

This  diftemper  feldom  proves  dangerous,  un-TheCure. 
lefs  people  are  too  bufy,  and  make  too  great  an 
apparatus  in  the  cure,  for  doing  much  in  this 
cafe,  is  worfe  than  doing  too  little,  for  the 
Strangles  feldom  needs  any  other  help  than  to 
aflift  nature,  which  is  eadly  done,  by  keeping 
the  fwelling  always  moift  with  ointment  of 
Marfhmallows,  this  being  the  mod:  proper  of 
all  other  things,  being  compofed  of  a  mucilage 
of  Marfhmallow  Roots,  Linfeed  and  Fenugreek 
Seeds,  Neats-foot  Oil,  with  Rodn,  Turpentine, 
and  Bees  Wax.  It  is  emollient,  warm  and  flip- 
purative,  and  therefore  foon  brings  fuch  critical 
i  tumors 
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tumors  to  maturity.  This  is  what  I  always  make 
life  of  in  common  cafes,  and  never  fail  of  fuc- 
cefs. 

Some  ufe  Poultices  to  ripen  the  Strangles; 
but  befides  the  trouble  of  applying  them,  and 
renewing  them  often,  they  frequently  prove 
hurtful,  by  drawing  too  violently,  and  bring¬ 
ing  too  great  a  flux  of  humours  upon  the  part. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  poultices  are  not  kept 
clofe,  they  are  apt  to  ftrike  a  damp  and  chill- 
nefs  into  the  part,  which  repels  the  humours*, 
and  drives  them  back  again  into  the  refluent 
Blood;  and  this  often  leaves  a  dry,  hard,  obfti- 
nate  cough,  or  indangers  a  Horfe’s  Eyes.  An¬ 
other  error  in  the  cure  of  the  Strangles,  is  open¬ 
ing  the  tumor  before  it  comes  to  maturity,  which 
greatly  defeats  nature,  for  the  matter  not  being 
ripened  before  the  incifion,  breeds  hard,  callous 
fwellings  under  the  Throat,  with  a  gleeting  ul¬ 
cer,  and  as  nature  drives  to  get  clear  of  her 
burden  every  way,  there  often  follows  a  plen¬ 
tiful  running  at  the  Nofe,  that  without  very  great 
care,  will  end  in  a  rot,  of  which  I  have  feen  fe- 
veral  inftances.  Therefore  if  the  Strangles  prove 
kindly,  and  without  uncommon  fymptoms, 
there  is  no  need  of  any  other  application,  be¬ 
fides  keeping  the  part  continually  moid:  with 
the  above-mentioned  ointments,  till  the  tumor 
breaks  and  difcharges  itfelf,  which  for  the  mod: 
part  happens  in  about  five  or  fix  days ;  fome 
open  the  tumors,  or  widen  the  orifice  with 
tents ;  but  this  is  altogether  unnecedary,  and 
often  injurious,  for  nature  does  the  bufinefshere 
effectually,  unlefs  the  matter  has  been  repelled 

by 
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by  fome  improper  application,  or  other  ill  ma¬ 
nagement. 

If  the  Strangles  begin  with  great  pain  and  in¬ 
flammation,  as  fometimes  happens  ;  if  the 
Horfe’sEyes  are  fix’d,  and  look  convulfed,  and  his 
Neck  about  the  Onfet  much  fwoln,  and  his  Jaws 
ftiff,  with  his  Nofe  turn’d  outwards ;  it  is  then 
neceflary  to  take  away  a  moderate  quantity  of 
blood,  to  anoint  the  part  well,  and  cover  it  firft: 
with  a  thin  woollen  cloth,  and  then  the  whole 
Head  and  Neck  with  a  warm  hood,  anointing 
the  fweliing  as  often  as  it  turns  dry,  until  it 
comes  to  maturity  and  breaks.  Where  the  in¬ 
flammation  is  fo  great,  as  in  this  cafe,  it  com¬ 
monly  burns,  and  rots  the  fkin  that  inclofes  the 
matter,  by  which  means  it  falls  off  in  pieces, 
like  an  efchar  made  by  a  cauftick,  and  lays  all 
open  between  the  interfiles  of  the  Mufcles  and 
around  the  contiguous  Glands;  but  here  alfo 
nature  effe&uates  a  cure,  without  any  other  help, 
befides  what  has  been  already  recommended, 
for  the  wafte  is  foon  repaired  by  a  new  growth, 
covered  with  Skin  and  Hair,  as  perfect  as  at 
firft.  Sometimes  the  Strangles  break  inwardly, 
and  the  matter  is  difcharged  chiefly  by  the 
Mouth ;  and  when  it  is  fo,  the  Horfe’s  mouth 
may  be  wafhed  once  or  twice  a  day,  with  equal 
parts  of  white  wine  vinegar,  and  fpirit  of  wine, 
with  a  fpoonful  of  honey  to  each  pint;  this 
with  warm  foft  diet,  will  perfect  the  cure  with¬ 
out  any  other  help,  and  the  fweliing  on  the  out- 
fid  e  will  foon  wear  off. 

In  fome  cafes  where  there  is  little  fweliing 
and  inflammation,  the  Horle  will  eat  and  drink 

without 
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without  pain  ;  and  tho'  there  be  a  colledtion  of 
matter,  yet  when  it  is  fmall,  it  fometimes  con¬ 
tinues  a  pretty  while  without  breaking,  as  I  have 
frequently  obferved.  Thofe  who  have  not  pa¬ 
tience  to  wait  nature’s  time,  may  forward  the 
difcharge  with  a  burning  torch,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  in  finging  off  the  Hair  from  thofe 
Horfes  that  are  rough  and  hairy  about  the  Jaws. 
The  fire  in  this  cafe  crifps  the  Skin,  and  caufes 
the  Fibres  to  divide  eafily,  and  break  fo  as  to 
make  way  for  the  matter,  or  the  tumor  may  be 
opened  with  the  point  of  a  fmall  hot  iron, 
which  is  better  and  fafer,  than  by  incifion  with 
a  cold  fharp  inftrument;  taking  care  withal 
not  to  go  too  deep,  fo  as  to  wound  the  found 
n  parts,  which  mifcarriages  often  do  much  harm, 
by  inflaming  the  parts  about  the  Larynx,  &c. 
Proper  In  all  ftates  of  this  diftemper,  the  Horfe 

Stran^r  have  fcalded  bran,  and  plenty  of  water- 

gruel  to  dilute  his  blood,  and  fit  the  matter  the 
fooner  for  a  difcharge.  If  the  Strangles  be  at¬ 
tended  with  the  fymptoms  of  a  malignant  fever, 
which  fometimes  happens,  give  him  the  follow* 
ing  infufion. 

Take  Rue  Water,  Germander,  and  Penny- 
Royal,  of  each  a  handful ;  Chamomile 
Flowers,  half  a  handful ;  Bay  Berries,  half 
an  ounce;  Saffron,  one  dram ;  infufe  in 
a  quart  of  boiling  water  all  night,  and  give 
it  in  the  morning,  with  a  fpoonful  or  two 
of  Honey. 
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This  may  be  repeated  once  or  twice,  till  the 
tumor  is  ripe  ;  after  which  there  will  be  no  far¬ 
ther  occafion  for  internals. 

The  fame  method  may  be  followed  to  advan¬ 
tage,  where  there  is  a  running  at  the  Nofe  along 
with  the  Strangles,  which  may  be  caufed,  ei¬ 
ther  by  a  more  than  ordinary  malignity  in  the 
diftemper,  or  by  over-heating  a  Horfe’s  Blood, 
when  the  malady  his  been  but  juft  begun  and 
coming  upon  him.  This  fymptom  often  proves 
dangerous,  as  I  have  already  taken  notice  3 
yet  if  the  running  at  the  Nofe  goes  off*,  as  the 
tumor  under  the  Jaws  ripens;  the  Horfe  with 
good  management  will  do  well.  But  if  the  tu¬ 
mor  be  dead,  Hfelefs,  and  cold,  without  pain  and 
inflammation,  and  can  by  no  means  be  brought 
to  maturity,  the  running  at  the  Nofe  will  then 
increafe,  and  weaken  the  Horfe  exceedingly, 
and  therefore  all  imaginable  pains  muff  be  taken 
to  ripen  the  fwelling,  either  by  the  method  al¬ 
ready  laid  dowai,  viz.  burning  with  a  lighted 
torch,  or  by  cauftick.  But  if,  notwithftanding  How  the 
a  difcharge  be  made,  the  running  at  the  Nofe  Dillefiper 
ftill  continues,  the  iflue  will  then  be  doubtful ;  managed 
and  in  this  cafe,  the  likelieft  method  to  prevent  whendan- 
a  wafteand  decay,  would  be  by  giving  an  ounce  fvmptoms 
6f  Jefuits  Bark  in  powder,  with  about  a  pintofarLe. 
red  wine,  and  to  repeat  it  three  or  four  times, 
or  oftner,  if  the  Horfe  be  worth  the  expence0 
I  have  found  decodtions  of  Guiacuray  fuch  as 
are  afterwards  prefcrib’d  in  the  cure  of  the  Far¬ 
cy,  dry  up  the  fnottinefs  that  comes  in  this  man¬ 
ner,  when  taken  in  time 3  for  by  continuance, 
the  Glands  grow  exceedingly  relaxed  and  fpun- 
Vol.  II.  C  gyy 
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gy,  or  on  the  other  extreme,  hard  and  fchir- 
rous  :  In  both  which  cafes,  the  diftemper 
becomes  habitual,  the  infide  of  the  Nofe  ulce¬ 
rous,  and  in  many  refpedts  refembling  the  Glan¬ 
ders. 

I  have  frequently  obferved  great  benefit  from 
the  ufe  of  Guiacum,  where  the  glandular  dis¬ 
charges  have  been  too  liberal,  and  even  in  dry¬ 
ing  up  ulcers  of  all  kinds  in  Horfes.  I  had  a 
fine  Horfe  committed  to  my  care  about  ten  years 
ago,  that  was  fent  a  journey  in  wet  weather,  the 
^  A  very  after  the  Strangles  broke.  He  run  a  gleet 
nar^Cafe.  °f  water  from  under  his  Jaws,  and  a  matter  of 
the  fame  confidence  at  his  Nofe,  which  had 
continued  for  feveral  months,  by  which  he  was 
become  quite  extenuated,  and  exceeding  weak, 
«_  for  the  running  under  his  Jaws  was  fo  profufe, 
that  the  litter  was  continually  wet  under  him. 
This  Horfe  was  foon  cur'd,  and  reftor’d  to  per¬ 
fect  health  and  vigor,  by  firong  decodtions  of 
Guiacum.  But  I  believe  fuch  cafes  as  this  fel- 
dom  happen,  and  very  few  Horfes  would  have 
flood  it  fo  long,  but  miift  in  all  likelihood  have 
gone  to  the  dogs,  for  he  was  naturally  a  Horfe 
of  great  fpirit  and  vigor,  which  no  doubt  con¬ 
tributed  very  much  to  his  recovery. 

I  have  feen  feveral  young  Horfes,  that  have 
had  little,  finall  loofe  kernels  under  their  Jaws, 
and  have  run  at  their  Nofe  a  white,  thick,  mu¬ 
cilaginous  matter,  fometiines  more,  fometimes 
Ids,  for  a  year  or  two,  and  fometimes  altogether 
free.  In  whichcafe,theGuiacumdecodtionsmade 
in  the  following  manner  are  of  great  benefit. 

Take 
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Take  Gulacum  rafpd,  an  ounce;  a  handful 
of  Raifins  of  the  Sun,  and  about  eight  or 
ten  large  Figs ;  half  an  ounce  of  Floren¬ 
tine  Orrice  Root,  Chio  Turpentine,  two 
ounces ;  with  a  pound  of  old  rufty  iron 
ty’d  in  a  canvas  bag,  boil  in  three  quarts 
of  water  to  two  quarts,  give  a  pint  every 
morning,  or  a  pint  and  a  half,  or  a  quart 
in  extreme  cafes  for  a  fortnight,  and  let  the 
Horfe  be  kept  in  conftant  exercife  in  the 
free  open  air,  which  is  a  great  help  in 
all  fuch  habits. 

This  is  more  commonly  the  effects  of  a  weak¬ 
ly  conftitution,  than  of  any  real  diftemper,  and 
may  perhaps  come,  where  the  efforts  of  nature 
have  been  too  weak  to  produce  the  Strangles  in 
a  falutary  manner.  The  relax’d  kernels  are  ge¬ 
nerally  perceivable,  when  a  Horfe  is  about  four 
years  old,  and  he  begins  to  run  at  the  Note 
when  he  is  coming  five.  Some  of  thefe  Horfes 
prove  meer  Jades,  and  thofe  that  recover  ftrength, 
are  feldom  fit  for  much  bufinefs,  till  they  are 
feven  or  eight  years  old  ;  and  it  is  probable,  ma¬ 
ny  of  thole  that  die  young  with  inward  impo- 
ftumations,  are  of  this  kind. 

Of  the  I  V  E  S. 

^pHE  Ives  or  Vives,  as  fome  call  this  di-  The Ive? 
(temper,  has  a  near  affinity  to  the  Strangles.  delcribe(i) 

r  '  J  o  and  how 

It  is  a  fwelling,  and  perhaps  a  flight  inflamma-  diftin- 
tion  of  the  Glands  or  Kernels  under  the  Ears  of  Sulftle^ 
a  Horfe.  They  ieldom  come  to  impoltumations  strangles 

C  2  as 
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as  the  Strangles  do,  but  perfpire  and  wear  off 
gradually,  and  the  pain  and  forenefs  often  abates 
as  in  men,  when  the  almonds  of  their,  ears  are 
laid  to  be  down,  only  by  keeping  the  part  warm 
and  covered  from  the  external  cold.  Sometimes 
the  fweliing  of  thefe  Kernels  continues  for  a 
week  or  a  fortnight,  and  at  laft  fpreads  down¬ 
wards  under  the  throat,  and  terminates  in  the 
Strangles,  and  then  needs  only  to  be  treated  a& 
fuch. 

The  cade  The  Ives,  like  the  Strangles,  is  moil  incident 
lveslC  to  young  Hoffes,  and  ufuaily  proceeds  from  the 
fame  caufes,  viz.  their  catching  cold,  their 
being  over  heated,  or  any  ways  over- worked 
about  the  time  of  fhedding  their  Teeth,  &c.  A 
n  Horfe  that  has  the  Ives  rather  coughs  more  and 
oftner  than  one  that  has  only  the  Strangles,  and 
has  a  no  left  difficulty  in  his  fwallow,  occa¬ 
sioned  by  the  pain  and  tendernefs  of  the  Ker¬ 
nels,  which  in  fame  is  fo  fenfible,  that  they  can 
icarce  indure  to  be  touched  about  the  Neck 
and  Throat;  and  in  fome  the  Eyes  look  alfo 
A  fever  fwoln,  tender,  and  watery  ;  a  fever,  for  the  moft 
thrives,  part,  alfo  attends  the  Ives,  which  is  often  of  the 
malignant  kind.  And  I  have  feen  Horfes  in  this 
condition  extremely  lick,  and  for  a  fhort  time, 
refufe  all  manner  of  food  :  when  this  diforder 
happens  in  Shedding  their  Teeth,  then  their 
gums  will  appear  rediffi  and  tumify’d  all  round 
their  fockets.  The  Lampafs  generally  rife  at 
the  fame  time,  to  a  great  degree,  and  reach  be¬ 
yond  the  edges  of  the  upper  Teeth;  all  which 
concomitant  fymptoms  excite  pain,  and  make 
a  Horfe  very  uneafy,  When  thefe  Glands,  viz. 
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the  Ives,  fwell  on  a  Horfe  that  is  old  or  full-aged, 
it  is  a  Jfign  of  great  malignity,  and  often  of  in*- 
ward  decay,  which,  for  the  moft  part,  proves 
dangerous,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  treated  as 
other  malignant  diftempers ;  but  the  Ives  in 
young  Horfes  requires  a  more  fimple  treatment. 

The  cure  is,  in  the  firft  place,  to  anoint  with  TbeCire. 
marfhmallows,  and  to  cover  the  Horfe’s  Head 
and  Neck  with  warm  cloathing.  At  the  fame 
time  bleed  in  proportion  to  the  Horfe’s  ftrength, 
and  repeat  the  bleeding  in  a  day  or  two  in  a 
fnyaller  quantity,  if  the  fevef  continue  violent ; 
but  if  the  Kernels  inflame  and  fwell,  all  ima¬ 
ginable  pains  ought  to  be  taken  to  bring  them 
to  fuppuration  by  frequent  embrocations,  and 
keeping  warm  :  when  the  fwelling  drops  down¬ 
wards,  under  the  Jaws,  then  the  cafe  admits  of  ✓ 
no  difficulty, but  muft  be  treated  as,  the  Strangles. 

As  to  Internals,  the  fame  method  is  to  be  fol-  The  me- 
lowed  as  in  colds,  and  the  fame  opening  diet,  thod  of 
till  the  Horfe  recovers  his  appetite ;  drinking  ive^wth 
water-gruel  plentifully,  is  a  great  help  in  all  fuch  reSard  to 
cafes,  with  fcalded  bran;  in  his  bran  may  beInternah* 
given  fulphur  and  honey  with  good  effect,  efpe- 
cially  if  an  ounce  of  fal  prunellae  be  mixed  with 
it  once  a  day ;  and  as  foon  as  he  gets  flefh,  and 
has  recovered  his  ftrength,  it  will  be  proper  to 
give  him  two  or  three  mild  purges.  Purging 
is  alfo  fometimes  neceflary  after  the  Strangles, 
efpecially  in  fuch  cafes  where  nature  has  been 
ftriving  different  ways,  to  eafe  herfelf  of  her 
burden :  and  that  the  Horfe  looks  furfeited  or 
hide-bound ;  though  this  feldom  happens  but 
where  there  has  been  fome  previous  ill  habit, 
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fome  ill  management,  or  a  more  than  ordinary 
malignity  in  the  diftemper :  for  in  moft  cafes, 
the  Strangles  are  fo  kindly,  that  Horfes  generally 
thrive  better  after  they  are  over  than  before,  and 
need  no  other  phyfick  to  alter  or  purify  their 
blood. 

Of  a  Pleurisy  and  Peripneumony. 

T  HAVE  not  found  a  Pleurify  or  Peripneu- 
mony,  fcarce  fo  much  as  mentioned  by  the 
writers  on  the  fubjebt  of  Farriery,  and  not  in  the 
leaf!:  underftood  by  the  generality  of  practition¬ 
ers,  though  it  will  appear  manifeft  from  what 
I  have  here  to  offer,  that  thefe  diftempers  are 
not  uncommon  among  Horfes  as  well  as  among 
men. 

A  Pleurify  A  Pleurify  is  an  inflammation  of  the  Pleura, 
pneumony  V*Z'  l^embrane  that  lines  the  infide  of  the 
defined.  Cheft,  and  when  the  intercoftal  mufcles  are  in¬ 
flamed,  it  is  laid  to  be  external.  The  Pleurify 
generally  feizes  one  fide  only,  but  the  Peripneu¬ 
mony  is  an  inflammation  of  the  whole  fubftance 
of  the  Lungs,  and  when  that  is  violent,  the 
Pleura  is  alfo  for  the  moft  part  inflamed. 
Thecaufe.  The  caufe  of  a  Pleurify  is  often  from  hard 
riding,  or  hard  work  of  any  kind,  when  the 
blood  is  fizy,  elpecially  young  Horfes  that  have 
been  high  fed,  and  have  had  but  little  exercife; 
buffering  a  Horfe  to  cool  too  foon  when  he  has 
been  heated  with  exercife  ;  riding  a  Horfe  deep 
in  cold  water  when  he  is  hot;  expoflng  him  to 
ftand  long  in  a  fharp  cold  or  damp  air,  and  fuch 
like.  The  caufes  of  a  Peripneumony  are  the  fame, 

only 
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only  that  In  the  latter  there  is  generally  a  Pletho¬ 
ra,  or  fome  previous  diforder  in  the  Lungs,  or 
lome  very  inveterate  cold. 

The  figns  of  a  Pleurify  and  Peripneumony  are 
alfo  very  much  the  fame  5  only  with  this  diffe¬ 
rence,  that  in  a  Pleurify  the  Horfe  fhews  great 
reftlefsnefs  and  uneafinefs,  fhifts  about  from 
place  to  place ;  the  fever,  which  at  firff  is  mo¬ 
derate,  rifes  fuddenly  to  a  very  high  degree  $  in 
the  beginning  he  often  ftrives  to  lye  down,  but 
ftarts  up  again  immediately,  and  frequently  turns 
his  head  towards  the  affe&ed  fide  5  which  has 
caufed  many  to  miftake  a  pleuretick  diforder 
for  the  Gripes,  this  fign  being  common  to  both, 
chiefly  with  this  difference,  that  in  the  latter  a 
Horfe  frequently  lies  down  and  rolls :  when  the 
Gripes  are  violent,  he  will  alfo  have  convul- 
five  twitches,  his  Eyes  turned  up,  and  his  Limbs 
ftretched  out  as  if  he  was  dying,  his  Ears  and 
Feet  fometimes  exceflively  hot,  and  fometimes 
as  cold  as  ice.  He  falls  into  profufe  fweats,  and 
then  into  cold  damps ;  ftrives  often  to  ftale 
and  dung,  but  with  great  pain  and  difficulty, 
which  fymptoms  generally  continue  till  he  has 
relief.  But  in  a  Pleurify  a  Horfe’s  Ears  and 
Feet  are  always  burning  hot,  and  his  Mouth 
parched  and  dry  ;  even  fometimes  when  he  is 
near  his  end,  his  fever  is  continued  and  increaf- 
ing.  And  though  in  the  beginning  he  makes 
many  motions  to  lye  down,  yet  afterwards,  he 
reins  back  as  far  as  his  collar  will  permit,  and 
makes  not  the  lead  offer  to  change  his  pofture, 
but  ftands  panting  with  fhort  flops,  and  a 
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temper 


difpofition  to  cough,  till  he  has  relief  or  drops 
down.  ' 

The  figns  In  a  Peripneumony,  there  are  feveral  of  the 
of  a  Pen-  fame  fymptoms  as  in  a  Pleurify,  only  in  the  he- 
ny, where-  ginning  he  is  lefs  active,  and  never  offers  to  lye 
!Lthedlf  dqwrg  nor  during  the  whole  time  of  his  fick- 
nefs.  Plis  fever  is  ftrong  j  and  whereas  in  a 
Pleurify,  a  Hprfe’s  rpouth  is  generally  parched 
and  dry,  in  a  Peripnpumony,  when  a  pforfe’s 
mouth  is  opened,  a  roapy  Dime  will,  for  the 
mo  ft  part,  run  out  in  great  abundance,  and 
gleets  at  his  Nofe,  much  in  the  fame  manner  as 
has  been  deferihed  in  a  malignant  fever,  viz* 
a  redifh  or  yellowifh  gangred  water,  that  flicks 
like  glue  to  the  infide  of  his  Noftrils.  In  a  Pleu¬ 
rify,  a  Horfe  heaves  and  works  violently  at  his 
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^  Flanks,  with  great  reftlqfsnefs,  and  for  the  mod 
part  his  Belly  is  tucked  up ;  but  ip  a  Peripneu¬ 
mony  he  always  Ihews  fulnefs  and  the  working 
of  his  Flanks  regular,  except  after  drinking,  or 
when  any  thing  is  adminiftred  with  a  horn;  or 
at  any  time  when,  through  uneafmefs,  he  goes 
to  move  his  pqfture,  then  the  heaving  is  ftronger 
and  more  vehement  than  at  other  times ;  his 
Ears  and  Feet  are,  for  the  mpft  part,  always 
cold,  and  often  falls  into  damp  fweats,  with 
other  fymptoms  common  to  malignant  diftemp- 
ers,  only  that  they  come  more  fudden  and  vio¬ 
lent. 


and  Peripneumo- 
where  accidental 
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Peripneu-  fymptoms  may  require  fome  variation,  for  they 
meny.  often  are  conjoined,  and  go  together,  and  then  it 
is  not  eafy  to  diftinguifh  the  one  from  the  other. 

Bleedings 
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Bleeding,  and  mofi  other  evacuations,  are  abfb- 
folutely  neceflary  in  all  fuch  cafes.  In  the  be¬ 
ginning  a  ftrong  Horfe  may  lole  three  quarts  of 
blood  at  once,  and  the  next  day, if  the  fymptoms 
continue  violent,  two  quarts  more  may  be  taken 
from  him ;  but  if  he  be  old,  or  has  had  any 
previous  weaknefs,  the  heft  way  is  to  bleed  often, 
but  take  away  a  lefs  quantity  at  a  time  :  in  fuch 
cafes  a  Horfe  may  lofe  a  quart  in  the  morning, 
and  the  fame  quantity  in  the  afternoon,  which 
may  be  repeated  the  next  day  and  longer,  if  the 
fymptoms  fo  require.  I  have  known  feveral 
Horfes  where  repeated  bleeding  has  been  the 
chief  part  of  the  cure.  Rowels  are  alfo  offer-  Rovve^ 
vice  in  Pleurifies  and  all  inward  inflammations ;  ^pTeu'ri 
one  on  each  fide  the  Bread:,  one  on  the  Belly,  fas,  &c. 
on  the  fame  fide  where  he  feems  to  complain,  jr* 
unlefs  the  motion  of  his  Flanks  be  fo  great  as  to 
hinder  its  coming  to  digeftion  :  in  that  cafe  he 
may  be  rowelled  on  the  infide  of  both  his 
Thighs ;  a  bliftering  ointment  alfo  does  great 
fervice,  rubbed  all  over  his  brifket  upon  the  fore- 
moft  ribs  3  it  muft  be  mild,  and  without  any 
thing  cauftic  or  corrofive,  befides  the  Spanifh 
flies,  which  will  only  make  a  revulfion,  and  not 
hinder  his  exercife,  when  that  becomes  necef¬ 
fary. 

Internally  all  thofe  things  are  proper  that  have  Proper  To- 
been  recommended  in  inveterate  colds  -  efpeci-t  raa’s  in 
ally  where  there  is  a  fufpicion  of  inflamed  Lungs, 
gr  othpr  inward  inflammations  of  the  parts  con¬ 
tained  within  the  Cheft,  fuch  as  frequently  hap¬ 
pen  in  malignant  fevers,  only  without  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  fnakeweed,  contrayerva,  and  other  heat- 
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ing  cordials,  which  are  the  more  to  be  omitted, 
becaufe  it  is  difficult  to  promote  in  a  Ilori'e  a 
fudden  Diaphorefis,  or  to  bring  him  into  a  kind¬ 
ly  fweat,  until  his  body  has  been  prepared  for 
it,  which  would  require  too  much  time  in  cafes 
of  fuch  immediate  danger ;  and  therefore  I  have 
always  found  foft  oily  ballamicks  and  coolers  do 
the  moil  fervice,  fuch  as  thefe  following,  viz. 

Take  Spermaccete  one  ounce,  rub  it  in  a  mor¬ 
tar  with  the  yolk  of  a  new-laid  egg ;  add 
to  this  half  an  ounce  of  Venice  Turpen¬ 
tine,  and  incorporate  them  together  ;  then 
take  an  ounce  of  Sal  Prunellas,  or  Salt 
Petre,  in  Powder-Sugar,  of  Lead,  two 
drams ;  Saftron,  half  a  dram ;  Chymical 
Oil  of  Annifeeds,  half  a  fpoonful.  Make 
the  whole  into  one  or  two  Balls,  with  a 
fufficient  quantity  of  Honey  or  fyrup  of 
Corn  poppies,  which  is  preferable  to  the 
Honey,  and  roll  them  in  Liquorice  pow¬ 
der. 

Let  thefe  balls  be  given  immediately  with  the 
following  decodion. 

Take  Coltsfoot,  Seabius,  and  Ground  Ivy, 
of  each  a  large  handful ;  and  Barley  alio  a 
handful ;  the  fatteft  and  beft  Figs,  cut  in 
pieces,  half  a  pound  ;  Garlick  two  ounces ; 
Horfe-radifh  and  Affa-Foetida,  of  each  half 
an  ounce ;  Saffron  two  drams.  Boil  in  two 
quarts  of  water  in  a  clofe  veffel  half  an 
hour,  pour  off  the  decodion,  and  add  to 

it 
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it  a  pint  of  Linfeed  Oil,  and  a  pound  of 
Honey. 


The  balls  are  to  be  repeated  twice  a  day  or 
oftner,  at  firft,  with  three  or  four  hornfuls  of 
this  pedoral  decodion  ;  and  in  two  or  three  days 
he  will  probably  run  at  the  Nofe,  and  begin  to 
feed,  which  I  have  feen  in  feveral  inftances,  efpe- 
cially  in  fuch  cafes  where  the  Pleurify  and  Perip¬ 
neumony  are  joined  together.  And  when  this 
fymptom  appears,  the  balls  and  decodion  may 
be  continued  till  the  running  begins  to  abate, 
and  that  his  appetite  increafes  5  after  that  they 
may  Hill  be  continued  once  a  day  for  a  wreek, 
only  leaving  out  the  fugar  of  Lead. 

If  he  happens  to  be  coftive,  and  hot  inwardly,  Glyfters 
he  ought  to  have  a  cooling  Glyiler  once  a  day,ne*^ar>% 
made  of  fat  broth,  two  quarts,  a  pound  of 
treacle,  and  the  fame  quantity  of  common  linfeed 
oil ;  one  of  thefe  may  be  given  every  day,  or 
oftner,  if  needful.  Pot-liquor,  wherein  beef  or 
mutton  has  been  boiled,  makes  a  very  good  de¬ 
codion  for  a  glyfler  ;  the  fait  in  the  pot  liquor, 
being  but  little  in  quantity,  will  have  no  other 
effed,  than  to  make  it  a  fmall  matter  purgative. 

The  following  may  alfo  be  ufed,  which  is  a  good 
emollient,  and  more  in  form. 


Take  Mallows  and  Marfhmaliow's,  of  each  a 
handful;  the  herb  Mercury  and  Chamo¬ 
mile  Flowers,  the  fame  quantity ;  Fennel- 
feeds  bruifed,  two  ounces;  boil  in  two 
quarts  of  water  to  three  pints,  then  pour 
off  the  Decodion,  and  add  a  pint  of  Lin¬ 
feed 
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feed  Oil,  and  a  pound  of  common  Molof- 
•fus  Treacle. 

I  have  known  emollient  glyfters  have  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  effedt  in  many  fuch  complaints,  by 
fetching  away  great  quantities  of  dung,  pent  up 
in  the  Bowels,  by  vifcid,  {limy,  or  greafy  mat¬ 
ter,  as  it  is  generally  termed  ;  which,  if  not  the 
primary  and  original  caufe  of  the  diftemper,  has 
had  a  great  fhare  in  aggravating  all  the  fyrnp- 
toms  that  have  attended  it.  But  where  none  of 
thefe  fymptoms  are  apparent,  and  that  the 
Horfe  continues  hot,  refllefs,and  fhort “breathed, 
and  refufes  to  feed,  not  with  {landing  the  things 
above  prefcribed  have  been  regularly  complied 
with,  recourfe  mu  ft  be  had  to  bleeding,  but  not 
in  fuch  large  quantities  as  at  firft ;  purging  gly¬ 
fters  are  alfo  neceffary,  with  the  continuance  of 
the  balls  and  drinks,  adding  to  the  decodtion  for 
the  drinks  half  an  ounce  of  Caflor,  and  the  fame 
quantity  of  Gum  Tragacanth  or  Gum  Arabick 
alfo  diiTolved  in  it.  For  a  purging  glyfter. 

Take  leaves  of  Senna,  and  Roots  of  Marfh- 
mallows,  of  each  two  ounces  5  fweet  Fen¬ 
nel  feeds,  bruifed,  and  Bay  Berries,  of  each 
an  ounce.  Boil  in  five  pints  of  water  to 
two  quarts  5  clear  off  the*decodtion  through 
a  fieve,  and  diffolve  in  it  four  ounces  of 
Lenitive  eledtuary ;  two  ounces  of  Syrup 
of  Buckthorn,  with  half  a  pint  of  Linfeed 
Oil ;  to  be  given  with  all  expedition  luke¬ 
warm. 

This 
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This  will  purge  a  Horfe  without  much  pain 
or  griping  ;  whereas  the  common  glyfters  made 
with  Barbadoes  Aloes  and  Bitter  Apple,  are  apt 
to  fret  and  inflame  the  bowels ;  and  inftead  of 
giving  relief  in  thefe  acute  inflammatory  di- 
ftempers,  ufually  aggravate  the  fymptoms  and 
make  them  worfe. 

If  the  Horfe  grows  cooler,  and  his  pain  more 
moderate,  after  the  ufe  of  thefe  things,  you  may 
repeat  the  glyfter  the  next  day,  unlefs  he  has 
purged  much ;  in  which  cafe  it  would  be  better 
to  intermit  one  day,  and  repeat  it  the  day  fol¬ 
lowing  *  and  if  he  comes  to  eat  fcalded  bran, 
and  pick  his  hay,  you  need  only  give  him  the 
firft  prefcribed  pedtoral  drink  every  other  day 
about  four  hornfuls,  till  he  is  fit  to  be  walked 
abroad,  and  now  and  then  one  of  the  emollient 
glyflers.  But  after  all,  a  Horfe  feldom  gets  the 
better  of  pleuretick  diforders,  unlefs  he  has  re¬ 
lief  in  a  few  days,  though  I  have  known  fome 
hold  it  out  longer  in  great  pain  and  ficknefs,  and 
in  the  end  do  well,  by  attending  carefully  all 
the  fymptoms,  and  following  the  method  I  have 
here  laid  down. 

But  as  Pleuretick  diforders  are  more  apt  to  Pleuretick 
leave  fome  taint  on  the  Lungs,  than  common  ^t°^ers 
colds  or  other  inflammatory  diftempers,  there-  leave  a 
fore  a  great  deal  of  care  mu  ft  be  taken  upon  his  |^n^on 
recovery,  that  his  feeding  be  proper  and  in  right  °  * 
quantity,  and  his  exercile  well-timed,  A  Ilorfe  H 
ftiould  be  kept  to  a  light  open  diet  for  a  fort-  Hories  arc 
night  or  three  weeks,  viz,  a  quartern  of  bran  tobema~ 

^  J-  in 

fcalded  every  day,  and  befides  that,  two  or  there  {uc^  c;r. 
fmall  feeds  of  the  cleaned  and  fweeteft  oats,  cumthu- 
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fprinkled  with  chamber-lye,  and  now  and  then 
in  his  bran  a  large  fpoonful  of  honey  and  lul- 
phur.  Inftead  of  the  fcalded  bran,  it  will  do 
well  to  give  him  fometimes,  for  a  change,  about 
a  quart  of  barley  fcalded,  in  a  double  infufion  of 
hot  water,  that  it  may  be  foftened,  and  the  wa¬ 
ter  may  be  given  him  to  drink.  His  exercife 
fhould  be  gradual,  and  increafed  as  he  gathers 
ftrength,  and  always  in  an  open  free  air,  when 
the  weather  is  favourable.  If  there  be  any  re¬ 
mains  of  a  cough,  the  air  will  be  a  great  help 
to  remove  it  with  moderate  exercife,  and  the  re¬ 
medies  hereafter  prefcribed  for  a  dry  cough  may 
alfo  be  given  at  difcretion.  Purging  is  alfo  proper 
after  pleuretick  diforders,  but  then  the  purges 
fhould  be  very  gentle.  The  following  is  one  of 
the  mildeft  and  beft  that  can  be  ufed,  which  I 
can  recommend  as  the  moft  fafe  and  efficacious 
in  all  fuch  cafes. 

Take  the  fineft  Aloes,  an  ounce;  Indian 
Rhubarb  and  Salt  of  Tartar,  of  each  two 
drams ;  Saffron,  one  dram ;  one  middle- 
fized  Nutmeg,  firft  grated,  and  then  beat 
up  with  the  other  ingredients.  Make  into  a 
Ball,  with  a  fufficient  quantity  of  Syrup  of 
Buckthorn,  and  roll  it  in  Liquorice-pow¬ 
der. 

This  may  be  given  with  the  ufual  precau¬ 
tions  neceffary  in  purging ;  it  will  work  gently, 
without  much  llcknefs  or  griping  ;  in  fome  I 
have  known  it  work  as  brifkly  as  a  ftronger 
purge,  where  the  Stomach  and  Bowels  have 
been  relaxed  by  indigeftion,  without  any  abate¬ 
ment 
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ment  of  a  Horfe’s  ftrength ;  but,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  Horfe  has  been  more  vigorous  and 
lively  than  before,  both  during  the  operation  and 
afterwards.  This  may  be  repeated  three  times 
at  proper  intervals,  viz.  once  a  week,  and  will 
help  greatly  to  carry  off  the  dregs  and  remains 
of  the  diftemper. 

There  is  befides  the  internal  Pleurify  here 
treated  of,  alfo  an  External  Pleurify ,  viz.  an 
inflammation  of  the  intercoftal  mufcles,  which 
compofe  the  flefhy  parts  between  the  ribs.  It 
proceeds  from  the  fame  caufe  as  the  internal.  It 
may  be  known  by  a  ftiffnefs  of  the  Body,  Shoul¬ 
ders,  and  Fore-legs,  fometimes  with  a  fhortdry 
cough  in  the  beginning,  and  a  fhrinking  when 
a  Horfe  happens  to  be  handled  in  thofe  parts ; 
and  perhaps  when  not  well  cured,  proves  the 
original  of  that  diftemper  which  horfemen  and 
farriers  call  a  Cheft-founder ;  for  when  the  in¬ 
flammation  is  gone  off,  and  the  vifcidity  of  the 
blood  and  juices  ftill  remains,  it  may  readily 
enough  bring  on  fuch  ftiffnefs  and  inactivity  in 
the  mufcles  as  cannot  eafily  be  removed.  But 
while  it  is  only  an  external  Pleurify,  it  is  often 
carried  off  by  bleeding,  and  peCtoral  drinks  to 
promote  the  difcharges  from  the  Lungs,  and  af¬ 
terwards  purging,  which  is  the  likelieft  way  to 
prevent  its  inflaming  the  Lungs  and  other  inter¬ 
nal  parts,  or  making  a  fettlement  upon  the 
Mufcles  of  the  Breaft  and  Shoulders,  which  is 
the  moft  ufual  confequence  ;  and  therefore, 
where^there  is  anyjfufpicion  of  an  external  Pleu¬ 
rify,  outward  applications  are  not  always  fafe, 
unlefs  when  an  outward  fweliing  appears  with 
7  a  ten- 
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a  tendency  to  break,  in  which  cafe  the  fwelling 
and  the  parts  about  it  may  be  anointed  with 
Ointmedt  of  Marfhmallows,  to  haften  its  fup- 
puration.  I  have  frequently  feen  thefe  outward 
inflammations  on  the  Fore-ribs  come  to  a  fa¬ 
vourable  iffue  by  falling  downwards,  and  form¬ 
ing  abfceffes  fometimes  on  the  iniide  of  the  Fore  - 
Leg,  a  little  above  the  Knee,  between  the  in- 
terftices  of  the  Mufcles,  and  fometimes,  which 
is  more  troublefome,  on  the  infid.e,  near  the  On- 
fet  of  the  Shoulder  5  but  never  knew  any  evil  ac¬ 
cident  happen,  but  when  repellers  were  indi- 
fcreetly  ufed.  On  the  contrary,  a  critical  dis¬ 
charge  from  thofe  parts  promotes  health  and 
prevents  lamenefs. 

There  is  yet  another  diftemper  which  comes 
under  the  fame  clafs,  which  in  the  human  body 
is  called  a  Paraphrinitis>  being  an  inflamma¬ 
tion  of  the  lowTer  part  of  the  MediaflinUm ,  or 
Membrane  that  feparates  the  two  lobes  of  the 
Lungs,  and  often  an  inflammation  of  the  Mi¬ 
driff,  and  takes  it  name  from  which  figni- 
fies  the  mind,  the  ancients  giving  that  name  to 
the  Diaphragm  or  Midriff,  becaufe  an  inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  Midriff  was  ufually  attended  with 
delirium  and  eonvulfions,  which  fymptoms  are 
owing  to  the  infinite  number  of  branches  of  the 
Phrenick  Nerves,  that  are  difplayed  all  over 
it,  and  are  necefiafy  for  its  continual  motion. 
Horles  are  frequently  fubjeft  to  inflammations  of 
the  Midriff  (or  Skirt,  as  it  is  called  by  the  vul¬ 
gar)  which  however  are  not  to  be  diftinguifhed 
in  th  em  from  a  Pleurify  or  Peripneumony,  and 
may  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner,  only  in  this, 
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that  when  the  Midriff  is  greatly  inflamed,  a 
Horfe  will  fometimes  be  jaw-fet,  and  his  Mouth 
fo  much  fhut  up,  that  nothing  either  of  phy- 
iick  or  fuftenance  can  be  got  into  it ;  of  which 
I  law  an  inftance  lately,  in  a  Horfe  belonging 
to  a  perfon  of  the  firft  rank,  where  both  the 
Midriff,  Lungs  and  Mediaflinum  were  inflamed 
to  a  very  great  degree.  The  Lungs  on  their  un- 
derfide  were  quite  broke  and  mortified,  and  the 
lower  part  of  the  Mediaflinum ,  and  the  whole 
iubftance  of  the  Midriff  were  black,  its  tendi¬ 
nous  parts  green,  with  livid  fpots  all  over  the 
Guts ;  but  the  reader  may  confult  what  has  been 
faid  concerning  convullions,  where  this  matter 
is  more  fully  handled. 

By  examining  the  carcafes  of  dead  Horfes,  I 
have  obferved  them  to  be  fubjedt  to  all  the  dif-  0* 
ferent  kinds  of  a  Pleurify  and  Peripneumony.  I 
have  feen  matter  found  under  the  Pleura,  on 
one  fide,  makes  it  way  thro’  that  Membrane  in 
great  abundance  into  the  cavity  of  the  cheft,  in 
colour  and  confidence  refembling  the  grounds 
of  beer.  In  Horfes  that  have  died  of  a  Perip¬ 
neumony,  and  have  not  been  fufficiently  bled 
in  the  beginning,  I  have  feen  the  whole  fub- 
fiance  of  the  Lungs  extremely  black  and  full  of 
gangrened  water,  and  great  quantities  of  Blood 
flow  out  of  the  afcendinn  and  defcendin^  trunks 
of  the  large  blood-veffels  when  cut,  and  in 
others  feveral  apofthems  and  abfceffes  of  diffe¬ 
rent  fize,  formed  both  towards  the  furface  and 
deep  in  the  fubftance  of  the  Lungs  j  but  have 
never  obferved  the  Lungs  in  a  Horfe  adhering 
to  the  Pleura,  as  is  frequent  in  Men,  tho’  I  have 
Vo l.  II.  '  D  feen 
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feen  many  hydatical  tumors  or  blifters,  which, 
when  broke,  generally  gives  rife  to  that  coalli- 
tion ;  but  when  Horfes  receive  fuch  injuries  in 
their  Lungs  as  to  raife  blifters  upon  them,  they 
will  be  apt  either  to  prove  mortal,  or  if  they 
happen  to  be  but  fmall,  the  buftnefs  required  of 
Horfes,  which  muft  keep  their  Lungs  in  ftrong 
aeftion,  and  their  horizontal  politico,  will  fcarce 
admit  their  growing  to  any  part  of  the  pleura. 

Tho’  the  P eripneumonia  Notha ,  or  baftard 
Peripneumony,  is  alfo  clalfed  with  thefe  difeafes 
by  the  writers  in  phyfick,  yet  it  is  fcarce  to  be 
diftinguifhed  in  a  Horfe  from  a  true  Peripneu- 
mony,  only  in  this,  that  there  is  great  fluggifh- 
nefs,  without  much  pain  or  fever,  the  Peripneu - 
monia  Notha  proceeding  from  a  pituitous  ftzy 
Blood,  where  the  whole  fubftance  thereof  is 
turned  to  a  vifeid  ferum  j  in  which  refpedt  it  alfo 
approaches  near  to  an  afthma.  As  in  men  this 
diftemper  happens  chiefly  to  old  worn-out  or 
broken  confutations,  which  fometimes  carries 
them  off  very  fuddenly ,  fo  in  old  Horfes,  that 
have  alfo  died  fuddenly,  we  may  often  obferve, 
upon  examining  their  Intrails,  fcarce  any  thing 
like  Blood,  but  the  blood-veflels  of  their  Lungs, 
where  the  Blood  is  generally  moft  red  and  flo¬ 
rid,  filled  and  overcharged  with  a  matter  re- 
fenibling  flower  pafte,  fome  parts  of  them  fla¬ 
tulent  and  loofe,  others  fhrunk  and  dried,  or 
inclining  to  a  Schirrus,  which  renders  them  in- 
curable ;  and  therefore  it  is  unneceflary  to  lay 
down  any  rules  for  that  Purpofe.  Sec  Afthma. 
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\T  O  T  H I N  G  has  more  perplexed  the  pra-  The 
dlitioners  in  Farriery,  than  a  fettled  cough, 
and  often  caufes  no  fmall  anxiety  and  uneafinefs  Coagh. 
in  the  owners  of  fome  fine  Horfes  that  are  fub- 
jedt  to  it,  while  they  conceived  any  hopes  of  a 
recovery;  tho’  ITorfes  that  are  inclined  to  avail¬ 
ing  continued  Cough,  without  the  other  fymp- 
toms  of  a  cold,  frequently  turn  aflhmatick, 
broken-winded,  or  confumptive. 

The  caufe  of  a  fettled  habitual  Cough  is 
fometimes  owing  to  colds,  that  have  never  been 
perfedtly  cured,  fometimes  to  a  Pleurify,  Perip- 
neumony,  or  malignant  Fevers,  that  have  left, 
a  taint  upon  the  Lungs,  or  other  principal  Vifce -  0* 
ra ,  which  produce  Tubercles,  and  hard  fchir- 
rous  Subftances,  from  whence  an  irregular  cir¬ 
culation  of  the  Blood  in  the  Lungs,  and  the 
want  of  a  free  paffage  of  the  air,  which,  in  the 
confequence,  mu  ft  naturally  produce  a  Cough, 
and  an  inordinate  working  of  the  Flanks,  as 
often  as  a  Horfe  is  put  upon  any  brifk  adtion. 
Sometimes  a  fettled  Cough  proceeds  from  little 
erofions  in  thofe  parts,  fometimes  only  from  a 
fuperfluity  of  tough  flegm,  and  mucilaginous 
juices,  fluffing  the  Glands  and  Branches  of  the 
Windpipe,  and  fometimes  from  Polipus’s,  or 
flefhy  lubflances,  ingendred  in  the  large  Blood- 
veffels  ;  all  which  hinder  a  free  refpiration,  and 
excite  Plorfes  to  cough.  Some  Horfes  arealfo 
lubjedl  to  nervous  Coughs,  when  the  Nerves 
that  are  difperfed  on  the  Lungs  and  Midriff, 
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happen  to  be  clogg’d  or  obftrudted  ;  fuch  Horfes 
are  apt  to  cough  at  uncertain  times,  and  in 
fuch  a  manner  that  fhakes  them  violently  while 
it  lafts,  but  without  any  vilible  diminution  of 
health  or  ftrength  ;  and  this  may  either  be  he¬ 
reditary  to  fome  conftitutions  of  Horfes,  or  may 
be  induc’d  by  ill  management  of  their  food  and 
exercife.  But  there  is  yet  another  caufe  of  an 
obftinate  Cough,  and  which  I  imagine  to  be  as 
frequent  as  any,  and  that  is  when  the  Lungs, 
or  other  principal  Vifcera  contained  within 
the  Chert,  happen  to  be  unufually  large ;  and 
tho’  this  may  alfo  be  natural,,  yet  I  am  perfuad- 
ed  fuch  defedts  are  often  increas’d  by  foul  feed¬ 
ing,  and  want  of  fufficient  exercife,  or  other 
error  in  diet,  aa  hafty  feeding  a  Horfe  that  i& 
extremely  poor  and  lean,  to  make  him  fuddenly 
fat,  by  which  an  obftinate  incurable  Cough, 
will  readily  be  intail’d  upon  him,  which  proves 
to  be  the  cafe  of  many  Horfes  that  have  been 
pamper’d  for  fale,  and  what  in  the  end  expofes 
them  mod  of  all  other  things  to  be  broken- 
yftnded ;  as  will  be  fhewn  more  particularly  in 
the  following  Seftion. 

Now  when  a  Horfe  has  a  fettled  Cough  of 
any  kind,  the  ilgns  and  diagnofticks  are  care¬ 
fully  to  be  obferved ;  that  is,  in  what  manner 


one  kind  of  Cough  is  to  be  diftinguifhed  from 
another,  for  without  that,  it  is  impoftible  to  fall 
upon  a  likely  method  of  cure,  tho’  it  is  almoft 
needle fs  in  fome'  cafes  to  attempt  it,  as  will  fuf- 
ficiently  appear  from  what  is  further  to  be  faief 
on  this  fubjecL 
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If  a  Horfe’s  cough  is  of  a  long  (landing,  at¬ 
tended  with  lofs  of  appetite,  wafting  of  the  flefh, 
and  weaknefs,  it  betokens  a  confumption.  If 
it  proceeds  from  Tubercles*  or  hard  fchirrous 
fubftances,  a  Horffi,  in  this  cafe,  may  feed  as 
heartilv  as  one  that  is  found,  while  he  lies  dill 
in  the  (table*  and  look  tolerably  well  to  the  eye, 
but  whenever  he  k  put  upon  any  hard  work,  he 
will  cough  inceflantly,  and  be  in  danger  of  a 
'Pleurify,  Peripneumony,  -or  the  Jaundice,  if 
the  Liver  be  affedled,  and  will  always  (hew  a 
troubled  Flank.  When  the  Cough  proceeds  from  How  to 
degm  and  mucilaginous  matter,  fluffing  up  the  th^dfffe?1 
Veffels  of  the  Lungs,  it  may  be  diftinguifhed  rent  kinds 
by  thefe  following  figns  *  his  Flanks  have  al-  ^  ^ 
ways  a  fudden  quick  motion  *  he  breathes  thick, 
but  not  with  his  Noftrils  open  as  one  in  a  fever, 
or  a  Horfe  that  is  broken-winded  5  his  cough  *  ‘ 
is  fometimes  dry  and  hufky,  and  Sometimes 
moift,  before  which,  he  wheefes  and  rattles  in 
his  Throat,  and  fometimes  throws  out  of  his 


Nofe  or  Mouth  great  gobs  of  white  flegm,  efpe- 
cially  after  drinking,  or  when  he  begins  or  ends 
his  exercife,  which  difcharge  commonly  gives 
great  relief.  Some  of  thefe  wheefe  and  rattle 
to  fuch  a  degree,  and  are  fo  thick-winded, 
that  they  can  hardly  be  dragg’d  along  at  firft, 
till  they  have  been  fome  time  in  the  free  open 
air,  after  which  they  ufually  mend  their  pace, 
and  will  go  on,  and  do  their  bufinefs  beyond 
all  expectation.  Thefe  are  properly  afthmatick 
cafes,  and  ought  to  be  didinguiffied  in  their 
fymptoms,  from  that  purdvenefs  and  difficulty 
of  breathing  we  fee  in  fome  Hodes  upon  foul 
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feeding,  or  for  want  of  due  exercife,  or  in  thofe 
taken  up  from  winter-grafs*  For  in  this  latter 
cafe,  it  often  proceeds  from  a  low,  poor  diet,  in 
places  extremely  wet  and  cold,  by  which  perfpi- 
ration  is  much  impair’d,  and  with  the  want  of 
warmth  and  food,  a  Horfe  grows  weak  and 
faint.  But  thefe  iymptoms  wear  off  gradually, 
when  he  comes  into  better  keeping.  And  when 
a  Horfe  blows  and  pants  with  being  over  fed, 
and  with  want  of  exercife,  it  may  eafily  be 
cured,  if  taken  in  time,  with  a  contrary  ma¬ 
nagement  ;  beoaufe  we  fuppole,  no  rooted  or 
fixed  aiftemper  in  either  of  thefe  cafes,  only  in 
the  one,  the  want  of  good  Blood  and  Spirits ; 
and  in  the  other,  a  heavy  fluggifh  Blood,  with 
a  Plethora  or  fulnefs. 

X  But  it  is  quite  otherwife  in  a  true  confirm’d 
Afthma,  that  indeed  may  have  its  fits  and  pa- 
roxyfms  relieved,  tho’  it  is  feldom  totally  re¬ 
moved,  v/hether  it  proceed  from  any  of  the 
caufes  abovementioned,  or  from  a  diforder  of 
the  Nerves;  in  this  latter  cafe,  a  Horfe  eats  his 
meat  heartily,  hunts,  and  goes  thro’  all  his  bu- 
finefs  with  fpirit  and  alacrity,  appears  well  coated, 
and  has  all  the  other  figns  of  perfect  health,  and 
yet  he  fhajl  cough  very  often,  and  fometimes 
inceflantly,  without  throwing  any  thing  up,  ex¬ 
cept  that  the  extremity  of  the  Cough,  fome¬ 
times  caufes  a  little  clear  water  to  diftil  from  his 
Nofc  by  the  force  it  puts  upon  the  Glands  ;  and 
tho’  his  Cough  is  not  diredlly  periodical,  but 
for  the  mod  part  comes  at  uncertain  times",  yet 
fome  of  thefe  Horfes  cough  moil  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  or  after  drinking,  which  will  be  more  or 
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lefs  vehement  upon  the  changes  of  the  weather, 
or  upon  catching  cold.  This  may  properly  be 
ftil’d  a  Nervous  Afthma  in  a  Horfe,  as  it  chiefly 
affedts  the  Nerves  in  the  membranous  parts  of 
the  Lungs  and  Midriff,  &c.  But  when  a  Horfe 
coughs  mo  ft  after  feeding,  or  after  his  water,  k 
is  often  the  forerunner  of  a  broken  wind. 

I  fhali  now  proceed  to  the  cure,  wherein  re¬ 
gard  is  to  be  had  to  the  above  defer ib’d  figns 
and  diagnofticks,  for  tho’  all  thefe  diftempers 
may  take  their  rife  from  the  fame  original  caufe, 
fuch  as  catching  cold,  or  from  fome  general 
defedf,  or  excefs  of  one  kind  or  other,  and  muft 
therefore  have  the  fame  treatment  as  to  univer- 
fals,  yet  the  natural  conftitutions  of  fome  Horfes, 
good  or  bad  management,  unforefeen  accidents, 
and  the  like,  produce  fuch  variations  as  require 
a  different  procedure,  according  as  the  conftitu- 
tion  or  fymptoms  happen  to  be  different  5  and 
therefore,  as  in  the  firft  mentioned  cafe,  where 
the  figns  of  a  confumption  are  manifeft  along 
with  the  Cough,  it  muft  be  treated  as  fuch.  See 
Consumption. 

But  as  in  the  fecond  cafe,  where  the  Horfe 
retains  his  ftrength  notwithftanding  his  Cough, 
is  full  of  flefh,  feeds,  but  has  a  quick  motion 
in  his  Flanks,  and  flags  when  he  is  put  to  hard 
work,  if  a  Horfe  be  full  ag’d,  and  thefe  fymp^ 
toms  of  fome  continuance,  the  cafe  may  be 
looked  upon  as  doubtful,  if  not  incurable ; 
for  there  is  reafon  to  fufpedt  indurations,  and 
hard  fchirrofities  in  the  Luns:s,  or  other  internal 
parts ;  if  thefe  are  feated  in  the  Liver,  his  Eyes, 
and  the  infide  of  his  Mouth  will  often  look  yel- 
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low,  efpecially  after  hard  work,  or  riding,  his 
Urine  will  be  dark,  and  high-colour’d,  and  his 
Dung  of  a  light  pale  green  5  and  if  the  malady  is 
feated  near  the  Gall  Pipe,  the  Jaundice  will  pro¬ 
bably  follow  5  gentle  and  good  ufage  will  avail 
moft  in  all  fuch  cafes. 

The  Care.  But  if  the  Horfe  be  young,  and  falls  into  fuch 

a  habit  after  a  cold,  after  long  ficknefs,  or  other 
accident,  whereby  it  may  be  fufpedted  fuch 
fy mptoms  are  coming  upon  him,  one  would 
make  fome  trial  to  recover  fuch  a  Horfe,  which 
may  often  meet  with  fuccefs,  if  he  be  carefully, 
managed,  and  proper  medicines  are  regularly 
adminifter’d  ;  in  order  to  this,  I  can  recommend 
the  following  method.  Fir  ft  of  all  take  a  mo¬ 
derate  quantity  of  Blood.  The  next  day  give 
him  fcalded  bran,  and  at  night  the  following 
\.Baib  ■ .  ! 

Take  Diapente,  an  ounces  Calomel  that  has 
been  often  fublim’d  and  well  prepared, 
two  drams;  make  into  a  Ball,  with  a  fuf- 
ficient  quantity  of  Honey. 

Let  the  Ball  be  repeated  the  next  night,  and 
let  his  Water  be  warm,  neither  fuffer  him  to 

t  J  t 

go  into  the  wet.  Fie  fhould  be  cloath’d  both 
with  head-cloaths,  and  body-cloaths,  and  well 
litter’d.  Flis  hay  fweet  and  dry,  and  I  fhould 
prefer  water-gruel  to  water,  or  elfe  the  water 
foften’d  with  bran.  His  food  fhould  be  fcalded 
bran,  with  a  fpoonful  of  honey  in  each  feed. 
The  morning  after  the  fecond  mercurial  ball, 
give  the  following  Purge,  if  the  Horfe  be  of  a 
pretty  ftrong  conftitution. 
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Take  fine  Succotrine  Aloes,  ten  drams;  frefh 
Jallap  in  fine  Powder,  and  Diaphoretick 
Antimony,  of  each  two  drams;  Salt  of 
Tartar,  two  drams;  make  it  into  a  Ball 
with  a  fufficient  quantity  of  Syrup  of  Buck¬ 
thorn  ;  and  about  fixty  drops  of  Chymical 
Oil  of  Annifeeds. 

This  is  to  be  adminifter’d  in  the  morning, 
and  the  Horfe  to  be  managed  with  all  the  pre¬ 
cautions  ufual  in  purging;  once  in  five  or  fix 
days  the  purge  is  to  be  repeated  till  he  has  taken 
three  purges ;  and  before  each  over  night,  one 
mercurial  ball  with  Calomel,  as  above  directed, 
taking  all  imaginable  care  that  the  Calomel  be 
well  prepared,  and  that  the  Horfe  do  not  catch 
cold.  After  each  purge  give  the  following  drink,  m 
which  is  proper  where  mercurial  medicines  are 
given,  to  prevent  any  ill  effedts  that  may  pro¬ 
ceed  from  thence. 

S  .  V 

Take  of  the  Shavings  or  Rafpings  of  Guiacujfi  a  proper 
Wood,  half  a  pound ;  Raifins  of  the  Sun,  diet  drink* 
four  ounces ;  Colts-foot,  a  large  handful ;  curlal^me- 
flic’d  Liquorice,  half  an  ounce ;  boil  in  dicines. 
three  quarts  of  Spring  or  River  Water,  to 
two  quarts ;  pour  off  the  decodtion,  and 
diflolve  in  it  four  ounces  of  Honey. 

Give  one  half  in  the  morning  after  the  purge 
has  done  working,  and  the  other  the  morning 
following. 

ify  oufind,  after  thefe  things  have  been  admi- 
nifier'd,  the  Horfe  grow  better,  and  more  able 

to 
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to  indure  exercife,  you  may  be  encouraged  to 
proceed  further,  in  order  to  a  more  perfect  re¬ 
covery,  by  a  coriftant  ufe  of  milder  mercurials, 
for  which  I  can  recommend  the  following  balls, 
which  by  degrees  will  open  thofe  obftru&ions, 
that  by  their  continuance  caufe  indurations,  and 
hard  concretions  in  the  Lungs. 

Take  Native  Cinabar,  or  Cinabar  of  Anti¬ 
mony,  half  a  pound ;  Gum  Guiacum,  four 
ounces ;  Myrrh  and  Gum  Ammoniacum, 
of  each  two  ounces;  Liquorice  Powder, 
three  ounces ;  reduce  the  Cinabar  into  a 
fine  Powder,  rubbing  it  in  a  clean  mortar 
by  itfelf,  till  it  is  of  a  beautiful  red  co¬ 
lour,  and  that  no  gliftning  appears ;  the 
Mvrrh,  Gum  Guiacum,  and  Ammonia- 
cum,  mu  ft  be  well  pounded  in  a  large 
Mortar,  keeping  the  end  of  the  Peftle 
moiftenM  with  Oil ;  and  when  thefe  are 
thus  pounded  and  incorporated,  add  the 
0  Cinabar  and  Liquorice  Powder,  and  mix 
them  well  together  with  a  fufficient  quan¬ 
tity  of  Honey,  or  Oxymel  of  Squils,  and 
make  into  Balls  the  Bignefs  of  a  Pullet’s 

Egg- 

One  of  thefe  to  be  given  every  morning,  let¬ 
ting  the  Horfe  (land  without  hay  or  water  two 
hours  before,  and  two  hours  after  each  ball. 

Thefe  balls  may  be  continued  two  or  three 
months,  during  which  time  the  Horfe  may  be 
rid  or  work’d  as  ufual :  He  may  alio  have  his 
ordinary  feeds  of  oats,  giving  him  now  and  then 

a  little 
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a  little  fcalded  bran,  and  in  cold  weather  his  wa¬ 
ter  may  juft  have  the  chill  taken  off.  And  this 
I  have  found  the  moft  likely  way  to  cure  all  fuch 
diforders,  before  they  have  been  deeply  rooted  ; 
for  the  common  pectorals  avail  but  little  in  fuch 
cafes,  without  fuch  powerful  deobftruents. 

If  the  feat  of  the  diftemper  be  chiefly  in  the 
Liver,  which  may  be  known  by  the  figns  al¬ 
ready  defcrib’d,  viz.  a  yellownefs  of  the  Eyes, 
Mouth  and  Lips,  the  dung  of  a  light  colour, 
and  the  urine  dark  ;  a  fhort  dry  cough,  with  an 
inclination  to  drink  often,  a  more  than  ordina¬ 
ry  dulnefs  and  heavinefs,  fometimes  rheums, 
with  yellow  clouds  in  the  Eyes.  Thefe  fymp- 
toms  may  be  eaflly  removed,  if  taken  in  time,  if 
the  Horfe  be  young,  by  the  medicines  prefcrib’d 
for  the  Yellows  and  Jaundice,  with  the  ufe  of* 
the  Cinabar  Balls ;  but  all  thefe  cafes,  when  of 
long  continuance,  are  generally  incurable,  from 
whatever  caufe  they  proceed,  whether  from  pre¬ 
vious  colds,  ficknels,  inward  hurts,  or  any  other 
accident,  but  moft  of  all,  when  they  take  their 
rife  from  the  natural  conftitution,  which  may 
difpofe  fome  Horfes  more  than  others  to  fuch 
maladies ;  and  indeed  fchirrous  tumors,  fome¬ 
times  turn  cancerous,  in  whatever  glandulous 
part  of  the  Body  they  happen  to  be  fituated. 

Horfes  with  fuch  infirmities,  may  hold  out 
feveral  years  with  little  alteration,  either  for  the 
better  or  the  worfe,  if  they  have  not  much  to  do, 
and  are  well  ufed  ;  but  if  they  happen  to  be  hard 
worked,  or  expofed  more  than  ordinary  to  the 
cold,  they  either  fall  into  a  fever,  and  die  fud- 
denly,  by  impoftumations,  or  turn  in  a  great 

meafure 
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meafure  ufelefs.  Upon  infpedting  the  entrails 
of  fuch  Horfes,  I  have  feen  the  thin  edges  of 
the  Lobes  of  their  Lungs  fur  rounded  with  tu¬ 
bercles,  and  knots  of  different  hardnefs  and  of 
Various  fizes,  and  fometimes  ulcerated,  and  with 
a  cancerous  fmell  and  afpefit.  In  which  cafe  the 
Cough  has  Been  increafed,  and  the  fhortnefs  of 
breath,  and  working  of  the  Flanks  more  vio¬ 
lent,  with  the  lots  of  Fled) ;  many  of  the  fame 
fymptoms  will  alfo  appear,  where  the  Liver  is 
fchirrous ;  for  as  in  that  cafe  it  often  produces  a 
dropfical  difpofition,  efpecially  by  long  continu¬ 
ance,  fo  the  diftention  of  the  Liver,  and  fulnefs 
of  the  lower  Belly,  preffes  fo  upon  the  Midriff, 
as  to  hinder  refpiration,  and  caufes  a  fhort  Cough. 
1  have  often  feen  the  Liver  impo  flu  mated,  but 
rarely  a  true  fchirrous  Liver  in  a  Horfe,  hecaufe 
%yhen  it  is  fo,  the  owners  are  perhaps  foon  obliged 
to  part  with  them,  to  go  into  fome  mean  drud¬ 
gery,  where  they  quickly  end  their  days,  or  if 
they  have  been  favourites,  turn  them  out  to  die 
in  the  open  fields,  after  they  have  done  what 
they  could  to  recover  them. 

The  next  cafe  of  a  fettled  Cough  and  Afth- 
ma,  where  a  Horfe  is  extremely  thick-winded, 
wheezes  and  rattles  in  his  Throat,  &c.  proves 
often  very  obftinate,  though  not  altogether  fo 
dangerous  and  incurable  as  the  preceding  $  for, 
as  this  proceeds  from  a  vifeidity  of  the  blood, 
which  fills  the  veffels  of  the  lungs  with  phlegm 
and  mucilaginous  juices,  it  may  be  very  much 
helped,  if  not  totally  cured,  unlefs  a  Horfe  be 
old,  or  the  d idem  per  of  a  long  Handing,  fo  as 
to  have  ingendered  Grumes  and  Polipufes,  which 

fo  me- 
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fometimes  caufe  fuffocatlon,  or  breed  ulcers 
in  the  Lunes^  but  if  it  be  otherwife  that  the 
Horfe  is  young,  and  has  not  been  long  under  the 
diftemper,  I  fhould  advife  the  following  me- 
thod :  And  fir  ft,  if  he  be  full  of  Flefly,  bleed 
plentifully,  if  low  in  Flefh  more  fparingly, which 
may  always  be  repeated  whenever  there  is  a  more 
than  ordinary  oppreffion  and  difficulty  of  breath¬ 
ing.  Mercurials  are  alfo  of  great  ufe  in  this  cafe> 
as  well  as  in  the  preceding ;  and  therefore  a 
Mercurial  Ball  may  be  given  over  night,  with 
two  drams  of  Calomel,  as  above  directed,  to 
begin  the  cure,  and  the  next  morning  the  fol¬ 
lowing  mild  purge. 

*  v 

Take  Gum  Galbanum-  Ammomacum,  and  Their 
Affa  Fcetida,  of  each  two  drams  5  fine^ure'' 
Succotrine  Aloes,  an  ounce ;  Saffron,  one 


dram.  Pound  the  Gums,  and  incorporate 
them  well  together  ;  reduce  the  Aloes  and 
Saffron  into  fine  powder,  and  then  pound 
them,  and  incorporate  with  the  Gums,  and 
make  into  a  ball,  with  a  fuflicient  quan¬ 
tity  of  Syrup  of  Coltsfoot,  or.  with  Honey, 
adding  two  drams  of  Chymical  Oil  of  Ani- 
feeds,  and  a  dram  of  Oil  of  Amber,  which 
may  be  rolled  in  Liquorice  Powder. 


This  purge  will  work  mildly,  and  thin  the 
vifcicl  juices,  open  the  breaft,  and  fometimes 
fetch  away  abundance  of  flime  and  naftinefs  out 
of  the  Bowels,  and  like  wife  difcharge  a  great 
deal  of  impurities  by  tJrine.  The  Mercurial 
Ball  and  Purge  may  be  repeated  three  times  or 

oitner* 
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oftner,  at  proper  intervals,  viz.  once  a  week  or 
ten  days,  which  is  fufficient  in  adminiftring 
alterative  mild  purges ;  for  the  ufual  purges 
quickly  repeated  do  hurt,  by  indangering  in¬ 
flammations  in  the  Lungs  of  Horfes  full  of 
Blood,  which  in  this  cafe  is  carefully  to  be  avoid¬ 
ed.  He  muff  be  kept  from  being  wet  in  any 
part ;  his  Water  milk-warm,  and  the  days  of 
purging  Scalded-Bran  with  fome  fmail  feeds  of 
Oats  ;  in  the  intermediate  days,  that  is,  the  days 
between  the  purges,  one  of  the  following  balls 
may  be  given  every  morning,  with  the  ufual 
precautions,  viz.  by  letting  him  fad  fome  time 
before  and  after. 

Take  the  powders  of  Liquorice,  Anifeeds, 
Blicampagne,  and  flower  of  Brimftone,  of 
each  four  ounces ;  Saffron,  dried  with  a 
moderate  heat,  and  made  into  powder,  half 
an  ounce;  [the  beft  way  to  do  this  is  to 

J  L  J 

pull  it  afunder,  put  it  loofe  in  a  paper-bag, 
and  hang  it  up  in  a  dry  air,  and  it  will  be 
fit  to  reduce  into  Powder  in  twenty-four 
hours.]  Juniper  Berries  pounded,  two 
ounces ;  Garlick  two  ounces.  Beat  the 
whole  into  a  pafte,  with  a  fufficient  quan¬ 
tity  of  Honey  and  Linfeed  Oil,  adding  an 
ounce  of  the  Chymical  Oil  of  Anifeeds. 

The  dofe  is  the  bignefs  of  a  pullet’s  Egg* 
made  into  a  ball  and  rolled  in  Liquorice  Pow¬ 
der.  " 

Others  may  be  made  with  lefs  trouble,  which 
in  all  common  cafes  will  be  attended  with  good 

fuccefs, 
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fuccefs,  and  often  effectuate  a  cure :  fuch  as 
thefe. 

Take  Liquorice,  Anifeeds,  and  Elicampagne, 
of  each  four  ounces  ;  Juniper  Berries 
pounded,  two  ounces ;  Garlick,  one  ounce  ; 

Balfam  of  Sulphur,  with  Oil  of  Turpen¬ 
tine,  and  that  made  with  Oil  of  Anifeeds, 
of  each  an  ounce  ;  make  into  balls,  with 
a  fufficient  quantity  of  Oxymel  of  Squills. 

Thefe  are  proper  when  a  Horfe  wheezes,  and 
continues  thick- winded,  and  with  a  Cough, 
even  when  he  has  recovered  his  appetite  after  an 
obflinate  Cold ;  they  will  feldom  or  never  fail 
to  do  good  fervice,  if  the  Horfe  be  free  from  a 
confumption,  and  not  old.  Any  of  the  above- 
mentioned  peCtorai  powders  made  into  balls, 
with  Barbadoes  Tar  and  Honey,  will  alfo  be 
ufeful  in  all  fuch  cafes ;  Galbanum  Ammoni- 
acum,  Alfa  Faetida,  and  all  other  warm  atte¬ 
nuating  Gums,  are  alfo  of  the  greateft  fervice ; 
but  nothing  conduces  more  to  the  cure  of  a  moift  |re^ 
Phlegmatick  Afthma  in  a  Horfe,  than  exercife  exercife! 
in  an  open  free  air,  when  it  is  given  with  judg¬ 
ment,  infomuch  that  many  Horfes  have  been 
cured  by  this  alone,  without  the  helps  of  phy- 
fick,  even  when  they  have  been  fo  bad,  that  upon 
their  firft  fetting  off  could  harldly  accomplifh 
one  mile  in  the  i'pace  of  an  hour ;  and  indeed, 
where  exercife  is  wanting,  all  other  endeavours, 
by  the  propereft  and  'beft  medicines  will  avail 
but  little.  And  here  all  the  general  rules  and 
cautions  that  have  already  been  given,  concern- 
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ing  feeding  and  exercife,  either  after  ficknefs  or 
in  any  chronical  didemper,  ought  carefully  to 
be  obferved  and  followed,  viz.  that  their  exer¬ 
cife  be,  as  much  as  poffible,  in  the  open  free 
air  5  that  it  be  proportioned  to  the  Horfe’s 
ftrength  and  conftitution,  and  particularly,  that 
it  be  gradual,  only  walking  while  the  oppreffion 
remains,  fuffering  him  to  mend  his  pace,  not 
by  force,  but  of  his  own  accord ;  and  I  need 
not  tell  the  intelligent  reader,  how  far  fome 
wheezing  thick-winded  Horfes  will  be  relieved 
in  two  or  three  hours  exercife,  when  it  is  given 
judicioufly. 

Bad  wind-.  But  beddes  thefe  general  rules  of  exercife, 
oft^fod  there  is  this  particular  ta  be  confidered,  with 
feeders,  refpedt  to  a  thick  wind,  when  it  has  the  effect 
*  of  an  Adhma,  and  is  become  a  chronical  di- 
item  per,  which  very  much  didinguifhes  this  cafe 
from  others  ;  for  as  thefe  are  feldom  oft  the 
Stomach,  but  on  the  contrary,  are  for  the  moft 
part  foul  feeders,  and  naturally  robud  and  ftrong, 
unlefs  after  a  freih  Cold  or  violent  oppreffive 
Paroxyfm,  except  at  fuch  times,  they  will  en¬ 
dure  exercife  and  labour,  as  well  as  Horfes  that 
are  perfectly  found,  if  the  perfons  intruded  with 
them  have  fkill  and  diferetion  enough  to  ma¬ 
nage  them,  and  the  more  they  are  kept  to  ex¬ 
ercife,  and  the  longer  they  are  continued  in  it, 
the  fader  they  mend  :  whereas  aHorfe  after  dek- 
nefs,  being  ufually  faint  and  weak,  and,  for  the 
mod  part,  low  in  Flefh,  is  able  to  endure  but 
little  at  firft,  perhaps  to  be  walked  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  or  half  an  hour,  and  fo  by  degrees  a 
longer  fpace,  until  he  recovers  his  fulldrength. 

This 
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This  is  fufficiently  known  to  all  that  have  had 
experience  in  fuch  things  3  fo  that  I  need  only 
take  notice,  that  to  prevent  their  being  hurt  by 
their  exercife,  their  feeds  fhould  be  fmall,  often, 
and  well-timed;  a  Horfe  that  is  fubject  to  in¬ 
ward  oppreflions,  and  fhort-breathed,  fhould 
never  be  fuffered  to  have  his  bellv-full,  that  is, 
to  have  his  Stomach  diftended  with  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  meat  and  water,  for  a  diftended  Stomach 
will  prefs  fo  much  upon  the  Midriff  as  to  hin¬ 
der  refpiration,  and  the  quantity  of  food  alfo 
increafes  the  quantity  of  Blood  in  the  Lungs, 
which  muft  greatly  increafe  the  diftemper,  efpe- 
c tally  if  a  Horfe  happens  to  be  exercifed  in  this 
condition,  muft  indanger  a  fuffocation  and  hid¬ 
den  death,  or  by  breaking  the  fmall  Veftels  and 
Air-bladders  of  the  Lungs,  render  him  incur¬ 
able,  and  end  in  a  lingering  death.  And  there-  # 
fore  the  beft  way  with  fuch  Horfes  is  to  abridge 
their  hay,  and  that  alfo  to  be  given  in  fmall  quan¬ 
tities,  for  large  quantities  of  hay  not  only  keeps 
the  Stomach  always  diftended,  but  the  Guts 
next  below  the  Stomach  are  generally  full  alfo 
of  crude  aliment,  which  greatly  augments  the 
preftiire  upon  the  Midriff,  and  thereby  hinders 
the  adtion  of  the  Lungs.  Their  corn  fhould 
alfo  be  divided,  and  what  is  ufually  given  at 
twice,  made  into  three  or  four  portions ;  and  fo 
likewife  concerning  their  water :  indeed  water 
not  only  moiftens  all  the  food  and  helps  it  the 
eafier  to  digeft,  but  alfo  dilutes  and  thins  the 
blood,  which  renders  it  the  more  neceffary  in 
all  fuch  Afthmatic  cafes,  that  thefe  maladies  are 
in  a  great  meafure  owing  to  the  vifcidity  and 
Voc.IL  E  tenacity 
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tenacity  of  the  juices^  and  therefore  thofe  run  to 
?e^nf  great  extremes  who  retrain  Horfes  fo  much 
3too  much5  from  water  as  many  do,  and  therefore  they 
from  wa-  fhouid  be  fuffered  to  drink  oftner  than  others^ 
°Jnen  only  not  t0  fill  their  Stomachs  with  it,  as  they 
would  for  the  moll;  part  do,  if  they  were  allowed 
their  full  liberty,  but  to  give  them  fmall  draughts 
and  often ;  and  the  benefit  of  water  is  plainly 
vilible  in  this,  that  fuch  Horfes,  often  in  drink¬ 
ing,  or  foon  after,  throw  up  large  quantities  of 
white  well-concofled  Phlegm  from  their  Lungs, 
which  gives  them  great  relief,  and  is  always  a 
good  fign,  if  not  of  perfedt  recovery,  yet  fo  far 
as  to  be  ufeful.  And  1  have  known  feveral 
Horfes  have  all  thefe  laft  deferibed  fymptoms 
to  fuch  a  degree,  and  of  fo  long  continuance, 
that  they  were  looked  upon  incurable,  and  yet 
%  have  recovered  to  do  good  fervice,  and  become 
their  mafters  chief  favourites,  with  very  little 
expence,  only  by  a  good  (economy  in  their  feed¬ 
ing,  and  proper  care  in  their  exercife. 


Of  a  Broken  Wind. 


O  U  G  H  a  dry  fettled  Cough  and  Broker* 
**'  Wind  may  properly  be  reckoned  among 
the  Afthmatic-k  diforders  of  Horfes,  treated  of 
in  the  preceding  feftion,  yet  I  imagined  it 
might  not  be  improper  to  confider  it  apart  from 
the  others,  there  being  fome  particulars  in  a 
Broken  Wind  that  have  not  been  taken  notice 
of  hitherto,  which  may,  perhaps,  be  of  ufe  both 
to  the  Owners  of  fuch  Horfes,  and  to  the  pra¬ 
ctitioners  in  farriery. 


Every 
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Every  experienced  perfon  muft  needs  know,  ^  <^7  fet" 
that  a  dry  chronical  Cough,  is  one  of  the  moft  nm  always 
obftinate  fymptoms  that  can  happen  to  a  Horfe,  the  fore- 
and  is  feldom  or  never  cured.  Sometimes  it  is  ^Brol-en^ 
die  forerunner  of  a  Broken  Wind  3  though  we  wind, 
often  find  great  numbers  of  Horfes  tormented 


many  years  with  a  dry  fettled  Cough,  and  go 
through  much  buftneis,  without  touching  their 
Wind. 

A  Broken  Wind,  with  a  dry  Cough,  is  pro-  The 
perly  a  nervous  Afthma  in  a  Horfe,  and  may  Broken  2 
proceed  from  any  of  the  caufes  that  produce  the  Wind, 
other  fpecies  of  that  diftemper,  whereby  the 
nervous  parts  of  the  Lungs  and  Midriff  are  af- 
feCted,  fo  as  to  ftimulate  the  Glands  and  Mem¬ 
branes  of  the  Wind-pipe,  which  muft  often  ex¬ 
cite  a  dry  hufky  Cough.  It  may  alfo  be  natural  0 
to  the  conftitutionsof  fome Horfes,  and  noways 
owing  to  the  caufes  that  bring  on  other  kinds  of 
an  Afthma,  perhaps  from  the  narrownefs  of  the 
Thorax  or  Cheft,  whereby  the  Lungs  have  not 
fufficient  room  for  their  neceffary  expsniion  and 
dilatation,  or  from  a  defeCt  in  the  Mufcles  of 
the  Cheft  and  lower  Belly,  which  a  Sift  in  open¬ 
ing  and  contracting  the  Bread:  in  refpiration; 
fometimes  from  the  ftate  of  the  Blood  and 
Nerves ;  and  it  may  alfo  proceed  from  accidents 
and  hurts,  in  breaking  young  Colts,  or  even  be¬ 
fore  they  are  taken  up  to.  be  broke,  from  grofs- 
feeding,  ’whereby  many  Horfes  are  injured,  and 
contract  a  dry  fettled  Cough,  that  were  never 
known  to  have  the  leaft  ficknefs  or  cold  going 
before  it.  But  the  moft  ufuai  dry  Cough,  which 
is  the  forerunner  of  a  Broken  Wind,  generally 
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proceeds  from  a  preternatural  largenefs  of  the 
Heart,  Pericardium,  and  Lungs,  a  groffnefs  of 
the  Mediaflinum,  with  a  relaxation  and  weak- 
nefs  of  the  Midriff,  which  will  be  more  fully 
explained  in  the  fequel  of  this  difcourfe. 

The  chief  figns  and  diagnofticks,  whereby  a 
dry  or  nervous  Afthma  in  Horfes  is  diffinguilhed 
from  the  other  kinds, have  been  already  laid  down 
in  the  preceding  Section,  viz.  Horfes  that  are 
truly  Afthmatick,  from  the  above  mentioned  de¬ 
fects  in  their  Lungs  or  from  a  pituitous  phlegm  a-* 
tick  difpofition  of  their  Blood,  always  (hew  fome 
figns  of  diftemper ;  whereas  thofe  Horfes  that 
have  only  a  dry  Cough,  or  thofe  that  ufually  go 
Broken-winded,  for  the  mod  part  look  health¬ 
ful  and  found,  carry  flefh,  and  are  well  coated, 
hunt,  and  go  through  all  manner  of  bufinels 
with  fpirit  and  alacrity,  but  cough  at  uncertain 
times,  fometimes  in  the  ftable,  fometimes  abroad 
in  the  air,  and  rather  mare  in  walking,  than 
when  in  their  exercife,  except  when  they  are 
flopped  fuddenly,  which,  if  they  have  been  hard 
rode,  always  makes  them  cough.  In  fome 
changes  of  the  weather,  they  (hall  cough  pretty 
much  for  feyeral  days  fuccefiively  ;  at  other  times 
they  will  go  a  week,  a  fortnight,  or  three 
weeks,  and  fometimes  much  longer,  without 
ever  being  heard  to  cough,  or  to  fhew  any  great 
diforder  in  their  Flanks.  They  feldom  fnort  after 
coughing,  or  throw  up  any  thing  by  the  Mouth 
orNofe,  as  Horfes  do  in  a  phlegmatick  humorous 
Afthma,  but  are  commonly  dry,  or  at  lead  caff: 
forth  nothing  but  fome  drops  of  clear  water, 
after  a  vehement  fit  of  coughing.  Thefe  are 
the  figns  by  which  we  may  duffinguifh  between 
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a  phlegmatick  Aflhma  and  a  dry  Cough,  and 
the  other  diforders  that  threaten  a  Horfe’s 
wind  ;  but  the  true  nature  and  caufes  of  this  di- 
flemper  will  require  a  more  full  difquifition. 

Now  a  Broken  Wind  is  a  malady  in  a  great  a  broken 
meafure,  if  not  altogether,  incurable,  whereof Wind 
the  dry  Cough  that  goes  before,  and  continues  part  ;ncu, 
more  vehement  when  confirmed,  is  only  a  de-  rabie. 
pendent  fymptom,for  in  a  broken-winded  Horfe 
there  is  feldom  any  remarkable  diftemperature 
in  the  Blood,  or  any  inward  tumor  or  ulcerati¬ 
on  ;  but  chiefly  a  difproportion  in  the  parts  con¬ 
cerned  in  refpiration  :  and  it  may  be  obferved  £>r0|ten„ 
of  moft  broken-winded  Horfes,  that  they  are  winded 
naturally  as  hardy  as  others,  and  feldom  die  of 
that  diftemper,  but  by  fome  ill  management,  jn  their 
which  indeed  fometimes  expofes  them  to  fuf-  Vlt*3* 
focation  and  fudden  death  ;  efpecially  when  they 
happen  to  be  harrafled  and  ufed  with  violence 
while  the  opprefiion  is  upon  them,  or  when 
they  are  kept  floving  in  a  hot  liable  at  a  full 
diet,  in  hot  weather,  without  air  and  proper 
exercife. 

I  have  already  taken  notice  that  the  fymp- 
toms  obfervable  in  a  Broken  Wind,  proceed 
from  the  preternatural  largenefs  of  the  Heart, 
Pericardium  or  Heart-purfe ;  the  largenefs  of 
the  Lungs,  thicknefs  of  the  Mediaflinum ,  and 
ufuaily  an  extreme  thinnefs  of  the  Midriff  or 
Skirt,  and  a  defedtivenefs  of  the  other  Mufcles 
concerned  in  refpiration.  This  1  difcovered  by 
opening  broken-winded  Horfes,  one  of  which 
was  kiiitd  on  purpofe,  at  the  delire  of  a  perfon 
of  diftindtion,  who  was  the  owner,  that  I  might 
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be  enabled  to  find  out  the  true  caufe  of  a  diftemper 
fo  common,  but  hitherto  fo  little  underftood. 
The  Heart  and  Lungs  in  this  and  others  that 
have  been  opened,  were  near  twice  the  fize  they 
ought  to  be  in  proportion  to  the  dimenfions  of 
the  other  parts,  but  perfedly  found  without  any 
tumor,  or  fchirrofity,  or  the  leaft  erofion.  Nei¬ 
ther  was  there  any  defedt  in  the  Windpipe  or 
its  Glands,  as  we  often  fee  in  many  thick-winded 
blowing  Horfes,  and  in  thofe  where  the  Lungs 
are  decayed  and  ulcerated.  However,  I  do  not 
pretend  to  fay  that  every  Horfe  that  has  the  true 
fymptoms  of  a  Broken  Wind  is  found  in  his  Vi¬ 
tals,  being  perfuaded  of  the  contrary ;  for  there 
is  no  diftemper  of  any  kind  but  what  may  be 
fometimes  complicated  with  fome  other  malady  ^ 
t  but  thofe  1  have  feen  opened  were  not  fo. 
From  whence  it  is  plain  we  muft  find  fome 
other  way  to  account  for  the  fymptoms  of  a 
BrokenWind,  than  the  caufes  ufually  affigned 
for  it,  and  the  rather  becaufe  many  Horfes  with 
unfound  Lungs  have  not  the  true  fymptoms  of 
a  Broken  Wind  ;  tho’  fuch  are  often  tormented 
with  a  Cough,  and  with  fits  of  Short  Breathing, 
and  one  may  difcern  at  all  times  in  fuch  Horfes, 
fome  difturbance  and  uneafinefs  in  their  Flanks  y 
but  very  different  from  the  working  and  heaving 
Horfes  of  a  broken -winded  Horfe.  Many  of  thefe 
Horfes  are  alfo  but  indifferent  feeders,  but 
winded  broken -winded  Horfes  are  commonly  voracious 
commonly  and  foul  feeders,  and  even  eat  their  jitter,  and 
feeders.1  never  fail  in  their  Stomachs,  except  when  their 
exercife  has  been  too  violent,  or  when  they 
happen  to  be  opprefied  with  the  extreme  heat 
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of  the  weather  in  fummer  ;  which  oppreffion  is 
fometimes  fo  great  that  they  are  unable  to  feed, 
till  they  are  removed  to  fome  place  where  they 
can  have  more  air.  Horfes  that  have  their 
Lungs  or  other  principal  Vifcera  fretted  and  dif- 
eafed,  are  foon  tired  and  jaded,  even  with  mo¬ 
derate  riding  ;  but  broken-winded  Horfes  always 
mend  their  pace  with  gentle  exercife,  and  go 
on  the  more  chearfully  the  longer  they  are  kept 
moving.  When  a  Horfe  is  any  where  inwardly 
unfound,  he  generally  in  time  waftes  and  lofes 
his  Flefh,  and  fome  look  furfeited  and  grow 
hide-bound.  But  many  broken-winded  Horfes 
continue  in  Flefh,  and  as  well  coated  as  any 
other.  And  whenever  we  fee  a  broken-winded 
Horfe  with  a  furfeited  coat,  or  lofe  his  flefh 
very  faff,  and  fall  off  his  Stomach,  except  from 
the  above  mentioned  caufes  of  ill  ufage  or  excef- 
five  hot  weather,  we  may  reafonably  conclude 
that  he  is  alfo  inwardly  unfound. 

In  a  broken-winded  Horfe  the  Lungs  for  the 
moft  part  fill  up  the  greateft  Part  of  the  cavity 
of  the  Cheft,  fo  as  to  hinder  the  adtion  of  the 
Midriff,  in  the  affiftance  it  gives  in  refpiration. 
By  a  Horfe’s  horizontal  pofition  the  Stomach, 
which  lies  on  a  level  with  the  Midriff,  muff  alfo 
confine  its  adlion  very  much  by  its  preffure  from 
behind,  to  which  inconveniency  men,  by  their 
eredt  pollute,  are  very  little  expofed,  except 
when  the  Stomach  is  extremely  full  and  di- 
ftended.  The  fubftance  of  the  Lungs  being 
alfo,  in  this  cafe  of  a  Broken  Wind,  more  bul¬ 
bous  and  flefhy  than  ufual,  muft  likewife  lofe 
a  great  deal  of  that  fpring  and  elafticity  which 
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is  agreeable  to  their  cartilaginous  ftrufture,  and 
which  is  neceffary  to  aft  in  concert  with  the 
Midriff,  and  with  the  Mufcles  of  the  Breaft  and 
Lower  Belly,  in  elevating  and  depreffing  the 
Thorax  or  Chef!:,  The  largenefs  and  flefhinefs 
,  of  the  Lungs  may  alfo  be,  in  a  great  meafure, 
the  caufe  why  the  infpirations  in  a  broken- 
winded  Horfe  are  always  more  flow  than  the 
expirations  •  for  we  may  obferve  they  drew  in 
their  breath  flowly,  their  Flanks  fill  up,  and 
rife  heavily,  and  with  difficulty,  but  fall  fud- 
denly,  and  the  breath  burfts  forth  with  violent 
force,  both  from  the  Mouth  and  Noftrils,  in 
fo  much  that  a  man  in  the  dark,  by  holding  his 
hand  on  a  Horfe’s  Mouth  and  Nofe,  may  eafily 
dlfcover  if  he  is  broken- winded  or  not.  Now 
whether  this  unufual  fize  and  configuration  of 
the  Lungs  hinders  their  full  expanfion,  that  they 
draw  in  lefs  air,  or  that  the  flefhinefs  of  their 
Cells  caufes  the  air  not  to  be  fo  equally  diftri- 
bated  through  all  parts  as  it  ought  to  be  ;  or, 
on  the  other  hand,  whether  they  draw  in  a 
greater  portion  of  air  than  ordinary,  by  reafon 
of  their  fize  and  dimenfions ;  whatever  be  the 
cafe,  the  length  of  time  in  infpiration,  and  the 
continued  elevation  that  accompanies  it,  keeps 
the  Midriff,  and  all  the  Mufcles  concerned  in 
infpiration,  fo  much  upon  the  ft  retch,  and  fo 
long  extended  in  every  infpiration,  as  may  ex¬ 
ceedingly  relax  and  weaken  them,  and  alfo  prove 
painful :  Whereas  the  Mufcles  concerned  in  ex¬ 
piration  may  become  habitually  contrafted  and 
fhortened,  and  confequently  rsfpiration  irregular 
and  convulfed  j  and  therefore  a  Broken-wind  in 
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a  Horfe  may  properly  enough  be  defined,  a 
convulfive  difpofition  of  the  Lungs,  Midriff, 
and  other  parts  concerned  in  refpiration,  and  per¬ 
haps  only  differs  in  degree  from  the  nervous  dry  a  Broken 
Cough  above  defcribed ;  and  when  the  latter  wind  pro- 
efcape  with  their  wind  unbroke,  it  is  probable  convulfivb 
that  may  be  owing  either  to  an  uncommon  good-  difpofition 
nets  in  their  constitutions,  or  to  fome  extraor- 
dinary  careful  management,  or  perhaps  to  both.  &c.  °  ? 

I  have  fometimes  looked  upon  a  Broken  Wind  Horfes 
to  be  in  a  great  meafure  an  hereditary  diftemper  f^bTokm 
in  Horfes,  as  Afthmas,  and  many  chronical  di-  winded 
ftempers  are  to  fome  human  conftitutions  at  a  hhen 
certain  period  of  life ;  becaufe  molt  of  thefe  rifing 
kind  of  Horfes  generally  grow  broken-  winded  ei§ht  or 

•.  ,  .r  .  ,  °  11/-  nine  years 

when  they  are  riling  eight  years  old,  iome  riling  ^ 
nine,  but  very  few  before  eight  or  after  nine.# 

Indeed  a  Broken-wind  may  happen  to  fome 
Horfes  more  than  others,  from  a  peculiar  tex¬ 
ture  and  difpofition  of  thole  parts  where  the  ma¬ 
lady  chiefly  refides ;  for  one  Horfe  may  natu¬ 
rally  have  his  Lungs  and  other  organs  employed 
in  refpiration  of  larger  and  more  lax  contexture 
than  another,  without  any  accidental  caufe.  In 
fome  the  fault  may  be  chiefly  in  the  Mufcies 
being  fo  difpofed  in  their  action  and  reaction  as 
to  add  to  the  increafe  and  bulk  of  one  part,  and 
the  decreafe  and  diminution  of  another.  In  fome 
others  the  original  defeat  may  be  in  the  Nerves, 
which  are  always  more  or  lefs  faulty  in  fuch  wind  may. 
cafes,  and  fometimes  there  may  be  a  combina-  bcneredi' 
tion  of  all  or  feveral  of  thefe  caufes  found  toge¬ 
ther,  wherein  the  diftemper  may  be  reckoned 
in  a  great  meafure  hereditary.  Neverthelefs  we 
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may  find  out  other  caufes  that  may  give  a  begin¬ 
ning  to  all  or  mod  of  the  defedts  and  fymptoms 
that  are  obfervable  in  broken- winded  Horfes. 

From  what  I  have  obferved  in  many  Horfes 
that  have  gone  broken-winded,  I  am  apt  to 
imagine  the  fource  of  this  infirmity  is  for  the 
moft  part  owing  to  injudicious  or  hafty  feeding 
young  Horfes  intended  for  fale  $  efpecially  thofe 
that  are  taken  up  lean  from  winter  grafs,  or 
have  been  worked  hard  and  poorly  fed ;  for  in 
A  Broken  both  thefe  cafes  their  Flefh  generally  flicks  fo 

proceed^  c^°^e  to  t^lat  nour^hment 

from  er-  they  get  by  additional  feeding  increafes  the 

growth  of  the  Lungs,  Heart,  Midriff,  and  other 
internal  parts,  as  a  confiderable  portion  of  the 
aliments,  when  it  is  newly  converted  into  Blood, 
immediately  enters  the  Lungs  by  the  Subcla¬ 
vian  Veins,  and  cannot  be  fo  foon  admitted  to 
a  free  paffage  any  where  elfe.  For  the  parts 
lying  at  a  greater  diftance  having  in  all  lean  ha¬ 
bits  moft  of  their  fmaller  Veffels  collapfed  and 
fhruok,  efpecially  towards  the  extremities  of 
the  fkin,  mu  ft  therefore  refill  the  ingrefs  of  the 
arterial  Blood,  and  thereby  tend  greatly  to  in- 
creafe  this  redundancy  in  the  foft  parts  within 
the  cavity  of  the  Thorax,  before  the  external 
parts  can  be  fufficiently  relaxed  and  opened,  not 
altogether  unlike  what  happens  to  fome  chil¬ 
dren  that  run  all  into  Belly,  and  turn  rickety,  by 
being  fed  with  too  great  quantities  of  fpoon  meat, 
butter,  and  other  relaxing  diet,  and  at  the  fame 
time  have  not  been  enough  hoifted  and  exer died 
by  their  nurfes. 
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Now  this  kind  of  management  in  feeding  09 
lean  Horfes  expofes  them  to  many  dangerous 
accidents,  as  I  have  taken  notice  elfewhere, 
fuch  as  frequent  Colds,  Fevers,  Pleurifles,  in¬ 
ward  Inflammations,  which  fometimes  end  in 
inward  Inflammation,  and  Rottennefs.  And  if 
they  efcape  thefe  difafters  by  indefatigable  care, 
or  by  the  natural  ftrength  and  vigour  of  their 
conftitutions,  with  the  helps  of  phyfick  pro¬ 
perly  adminiftered,  or  by  any  other  good  con¬ 
duct;  it  is  great  odds  if  many  of  them  do  not  turn 
broken- winded  when  they  have  done  growing, 
and  begin  to  fill  up  in  Flefh,  which  I  take  to  be 
the  cafe  of  many  of  thofe  Horfes  that  lofe  their 
Wind.  The  manner  of  their  feeding  for  fale 
contributes  greatly  to  this  malady,  moft  of  the 
food  adminiftered  by  the  breeders  or  firft  pur~# 
chafers,  before  they  come  into  the  hands  of  our 
London  dealers,  (which  condudt  fome  of  them 
alfo  too  much  follow)  is  of  that  kind,  and  fo 
managed  as  to  turn  the  fooneft  into  nourifhment. 

And  where  the  Lungs  and  other  foft  parts  hap¬ 
pen  to  be  naturally  larger  than  ordinary,  as  they 
are  undoubtedly  in  fome  Florfes,  and  the  appe¬ 
tite  to  feed  ftrong,  the  danger  is  then  the  greater, 
and  the  cafe  the  more  hazardous. 

This  I  imagine  will  appear  pretty  evident  to 
thofe  who  have  been  concerned  with  any  num¬ 
ber  of  young  Horfes  that  have  flood  together, 
and  been  in  the  fame  keeping ;  for  we  can  ne-  Mo  right 
ver  make  fo  certain  a  judgment  from  Angle  in-Judgmen* 
fiances,  or  from  a  fmall  number  as  from  many.  f^med 
I  have  often  known  forty  young  Horfes  or  up-  fjnm  Angle 
wards  bought  in  one  feafon  for  the  Troops  that inftances- 
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were  under  my  care,  whereby  I  had  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  this  kind  beyond  what  is  common.  Moft 
of  thefe  being  but  four  or  five  years  old,  few  of 
them  efcape  Coughs  and  Colds  upon  their  firft 
coming  in,  by  the  change  of  air,  change  of 
diet,  and  a  very  different  kind  of  exercife,  from 
what  they  had  been  accuftomed  to,  efpecialiy 
after  they  had  lain  ftill  without  any  other  exer¬ 
cife,  perhaps  for  three  or  four  months,  befides 
leading  them  out  once  or  twice  a  day  to  water. 
Some  young  Horfes  wiil  alfo  cough  upon  fhed- 
ding  their  Teeth,  or  the  coming  in  of  their 
Tufihes ;  yet  thefe  for  the  moft  part  foon  recover 
with  a  little  care  and  good  management.  But 
among  fo  great  a  number,  I  always  found  fome 
few  that  coughed  more  vehemently,  even  than 
Jthe  Horfes  that  had  the  greateft  Colds,  and  with¬ 
out  the  leaft  fign  of  ficknefs  or  lofs  of  appetite  ; 
and  thefe,  generally  fpeaking,  were  the  Horfes 
that  turned  broken-winded.  Thefe  Horfes 
were  always  treated  as  the  others  that  recovered 
of  their  Colds,  both  with  refpedt  to  food  and 
phyfick,  and  when  their  Coughs  wTere  found 
to  be  obftinate,  further  trials  were  made  to  re¬ 
move  them.  Sometimes  with  foft  balfamicks ; 
fometimes  with  things  both  balfamick  and  de¬ 
ter  five  ;  fometimes  with  evacuations,  and  after 
thefe  with  the  moft  powerful  and  efficacious  al¬ 
teratives,  which  would  often  have  fo  good  an 
effedf,  as  to  abate  the  Cough,  and  enable  thole 
Horfes  to  go  through  their  common  bufinefs  • 
but  upon  the  changes  and  alteration  of  the  wea- 
t  ther,  or  any  uncommon  duty,  the  Cough  ge¬ 
nerally  returned  with  as  much  violence  as  ever, 
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efpecially  in  very  fharp  winds  or  cold  damps,' 
or  by  any  other  means  that  gave  a  Hidden  check 
to  tranfpiration ;  fo  that  feldom  any  more  could 
be  done  than  to  palliate  thofe  fymptoms,  and  it 
was  well  when  they  went  no  further  than  to  end 
in  a  fettled  dry  Cough. 

Having  premifed  thefe  things,  I  fhall  add  fur-  ^ofe 
ther  to  what  I  have  already  laid  down  concern-  a!e  theE 
ing  the  figns  of  a  Broken  Wind,  that  there  is  a  moft  cer- 
dry  bulky  Cough  always  previous  to  it,  and  a  ^^n^e0"f 
pertain  forerunner  of  it,  without  any  licknefs  or  a  Broken 
lofs  of  appetite.  On  the  contrary,  thefe  Horfes  VVmd* 
a^e  generally  voracious  foul  feeders,  and  for  the 
molt  part  eat  their  own  wet  litter,  which,  like  a 
fpunge,  fills  up  their  Guts,  and  greatly  helps 
on  that  diftemper.  The  Cough  continues  more 
or  lefs  at  a  ftay,  from  four  or  five  years  old,  till 
feven,  during  which  time  this  continual  difpo- 
fition  to  cough  paffes  only  for  an  obftinate  cold 
with  moll  people  ;  but  afterwards  when  a  Horfe 
is  turned  feven,  coming  eight,  the  cafe  grows 
more  apparent  and  vilible  ;  for  then  befides  his 
Cough,  which  grows  Hill  more  violent  and 
more  frequent,  he  alfo  heaves  and  labours  in  his 
Flanks  without,  or  with  very  little  intermiffion, 
efpecially  when  he  has  been  newly  fed,  or  im¬ 
mediately  after  drinking,  as  has  been  already 
obferved,  becaufe  the  extreme  fulnefs  of  the 
Stomach  always  interrupts  the  addon  of  the 
Lungs  and  Midriff.  There  alfo  appears  a  quick 
motion  and  working  of  the  Noftrils,  with  a  con¬ 
tinual  motion  of  the  Fundament,  oocafioned  by 
the  convuifed  ftate  of  the  Muffles  concerned  in 
refpiration,  and  is  alfo  the  occafioa  of  that  well 

known 
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known  fymptom  of  Farting,  by  the  frequent 
flops  in  coughing. 

Some  Now  the  reafon  why  all  thefe  fymptoms  of  a 

Reafons  Broken  Wind  become  moft  apparent  at  this  age, 
Horfe's  when  a  Horfe  is  about  eight  or  coming 

Wind  ge-  eight,  I  take  to  be  chiefly,  becaufe  a  Horfe  at 
goefwhen  t^iat  ^me  ufually  arrives  at  his  full  ftrength  and 
lie  is  about  maturity.  He  finifhes  his  growth  in  height 
eight) ears  commonjy  at  flx>  and  feme  Horfes  of  a  corn- 

pad:  mould  fooner,  as  I  have  often  obferved  by 
frequent  meafuring.  After  that  he  lets  down 
his  Belly,  and  fpreads  till  the  time  above  men¬ 
tioned.  As  he  grows  in  FJeflh,  the  opprefllon 
upon  his  Lungs,  Midriff,  and  other  parts,  be¬ 
comes  the  greater,  becaufe  there  is  then  a  greater 
preffure  and  bolftering  up  of  thofe  parts,  occa¬ 
sion'd  by  the  plenitude  and  fulnefs  of  the  Vef- 
fels.  The  filling  up  of  the  Interfaces  with  fat, 
and  all  other  vacant  fpaces,  both  external  and  in¬ 
ternal,  fo  as  to  caufe  a  very  great  oppreffion, 
where  the  Lungs  and  other  principal  Bowels 
are  preternaturally  large ;  fo  that  whoever  rightly 
confidcrs  thefe  things,  will  find  that  a  Broken 
Wind  may  be  reckoned  among  the  incurable 
diftempers  of  Horfes,  and  that  all  the  boafled 
pretensions  to  the  cure  of  this  malady,  are  in  a 
great  meafure  vain  and  frivolous.  And  there¬ 
fore  I  fhall  only  lay  down  fuch  Methods,  as  may 
be  the  moft  likely  to  keep  Horfes  from  going 
broken- winded,  or,  if  that  cannot  by  any  means 
be  prevented,  to  render  them  as  ufeful  as  pof- 
fible,  by  pointing  out  the  proper  means,  whereby 
the  worft  fymptoms  may  be  greatly  mitigated. 
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fo  as  a  broken-winded  Horfe  may  be  rendered 
of  fome  ufe  to  his  owner. 

While  a  Horfe  has  only  a  dry,  obftinate  Cough, 
without  any  vifible  ficknefs,  or  lofs  of  appetite, 
but  on  the  contrary  a  great  and  foul  feeder,  with 
an  eager  difpolition  to  eat  his  litter,  and  to  drink 
much  water;  thefe  being  the  ufual  forerunners 
of  a  Broken  Wind,  no  method  ought  to  be  un- 
eflay’d,  if  the  Horfe  be  of  value,  to  prevent  his 
falling  into  that  difafter.  In  order  to  which,  it  The  bell 
will  be  proper  to  begin  with  bleeding  the  Neck,  Merhod 
or  Plate  Vein,  and  after  that  mercurial  phyfick  a  Broken* 
well  prepared  will  be  of  great  fervice.  Calomel  Wind, 
is  the  fitted:  for  this  purpofe,  and  may  either  be 
given  alone  before  the  purges,  or  made  up  with 
them.  When  the  Calomel  is  given  before  the 
purge,  it  may  be  done  in  the  following  manner. 


Take  Mercurius  Dulcis,  or  Calomel,  two  drams;  Mercurial 
Diapente,  one  ounce ;  make  it  into  a  ball,  Ph>dlcK 
with  a  fufficient  quantity  of  common  Treacle,  fach  cafes.- 
or  a  folution  of  Spanifh  Liquorice,  and  roll 
it  in  Liquorice  Powder. 

Let  this  be  given  in  the  morning,  keeping  the 
Horfe  farting  three  hours  before,  and  three 
hours  after  it ;  two  days  after  this  Ball  let  the 
following,  or  any  other  good  purge  be  admi- 
niftered,  viz. 


Take  the  bert:  Succotrine  Aloes,  ten  drams ; 
Jallap  in  powder,  one  dram  ;  and  if  the 
Horfe  be  ftrong  and  not  eafily  mov’d,  two 
or  three  drams  of  Jallap  may  be  put  into  the 
purge;  Salt  of  Tartar,  two  drams;  grated 

Ginger, 
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Ginger,,  one  dram  ;  make  it  into  a  Ball,  with 
a  fufficient  quantity  of  Syrup  of  Rofes,  or  Sy¬ 
rup  of  Buckthorn. 

»-  i 

The  mercurial  ball  and  purge,  may  be  twice 
or  three  times  repeated,  after  the  firft,  at  proper 
intervals.  The  Plorfe  muft  be  kept  cloath’d, 
and  not  fuffered  to  go  into  the  watery  or  to  be 
wet,  or  drink  cold  water,  but  warm,  with  a 
little  bran  or  oatmeal  fqueez’d  into  it,  and  muft 
be  fed  as  in  all  other  cafes  where  purges  are 
given. 

As  it  is  reafonable  to  fuppofe  in  moft,  or  all 
thefe  cafes,  fame  degree  of  .fharpnefs  and  afpe- 
rity  in  the  juices,  which  ftimulates  the  nervous 
parts  of  the  Lungs  and  Windpipe,  fo  as  to  create 
a  continual  tickling  and  vehement  cough;  there- 
t  fore  it  will  be  alfo  neceffary,  in  the  intermediate 
days  between  the  purges,  to  adminifter  things 
that  are  foft,  healing,  and  balfamick,  as  well  as 
thofe  that  are  cleanfing  and  attenuating ;  for 
foft  balfamick  medicines  alone  will  only  palliate, 
but  not  effectuate  a  cure.  Neverthelefs,  thefe 
are  principally  to  be  ufed.  when  the  Cough  is 
nioft  vehement,  to  remove  the  tickling,  and 
heal  the  inward  forenefs,  as  Spermacceti,  Lin- 
feed  Oil,  and  Honey,  which  is  not  only  balfam¬ 
ick,  but  moderately  deterftve,  folutions  of  Gum 
Arabick,  Gum  Tragacanth,  and  fuch  like.  But 

O  J 

nothin g  does  better  to  abate  the  cough,  and  heal 
the  forenefs  occafion’d  thereby,  than  the  fol¬ 
lowing  appofem. 

Take  Hyfop,  Pennyroyal,  Plorehound,  and 
Coltsfoot,  of  each  a  handful ;  frefh  Linfeed 

bruis’d 
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bruis'd,  two  ounces ,  Anileeds  and  Liquorice, 
of  each  an  ounce  ;  Valerian,  fix  drams ;  Saf¬ 
fron,  two  drams ;  infufe  in  two  quarts  of  boil¬ 
ing  water  in  a  deep  pan,  and  let  it  ft  and  co¬ 
vered  all  night. 


Divide  into  three  dofes,  and  adminifter  them 
between  the  purges,  viz.  beginning  the  morn¬ 
ing  after  the  phyfick  has  done  working,  and  giv¬ 
ing  one  every  day  blood  warm.  The  fame  me¬ 
thod  may  be  followed  after  the  fecond  and  third 
purge.  And  if  the  Horfe  fhould  have  any  fymp- 
toms  of  a  frefh  Cold,  two  large  fpoonfuls  of  Ho¬ 
ney,  and  two  ounces  of  Linfeed  Oil,  or  Sailad 
Oil,  may  be  added  to  each  dofe. 

The  following  balls  are  both  balfamick,  and 
fomewhat  deterfive,  and  being  portable,  may  be 
conveniently  given  upon  the  road,  or  after 
hunting,  to  iuch  Horfes  as  are  fubjedt  to  cough. 


Take  Venice  Turpentine,  and  Conferve  of  Roles, 
of  each  two  ounces ;  Elicampane,  Liquorice, 
and  Anifeeds  in  Powder,  of  each  four  oun¬ 
ces  ;  Garlick  pounded,  two  ounces ;  Sperma- 
cceti  rub’d  down  in  a  Mortar,  with  the  Yolks 
of  two  new  laid  Eggs,  one  ounce  ;  Honey  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  ;  make  into  balls,  with  a 
fufficient  quantity  of  Linfeed  Oil. 


One  of  thefe  may  be  given  every  morning  in 
time  of  hunting,  or  on  the  road  every  day,  or  ^tthodu 
every  other  day,  according  to  the  urgency  of  be  follow- 
fymptoms,  that  is,  as  the  Cough  happens  to  be  ^ 
more  or  lefs  vehement,  and  will  very  much  help  Cold,  or 
Vql.  II,  F  a  Horfe  wilentLe 


to 
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Cough 
happens  to 
be  vehe¬ 
ment. 


t. 


a  Horfe  to  go  through  his  bufinefs.  All  the  foft, 
healing  peftorals  prefcrib’d  in  Colds,  Afthmas, 
and  other  diforders  of  the  Breaft  and  Lungs,  are 
proper  in  this  cafe,  to  abate  the  Cough  when  it  is 
violent,  and  the  forenefs  occafion’d  thereby  3  but 
thefe  are  only  paliative,  and  tho’  they  may  re¬ 
move  urgent  fymptoms,  that  fometimes  arife 
upon  catching  a  frefh  Cold,  yet  they  will  fig-* 
nify  but  little  in  carrying  off  the  caufe  3  and 
where  any  attempt  is  made  to  do  that,  fuch 
things  are  only  like  to  fucceed,  that  are  both 
deterfive  and  attenuating,  and  adapted  to  open 
the  obftrudtions  of  the  fmalleft  Capillary  Vef- 
fels  that  clog  the  Nerves  3  neither  will  thefe  an- 
fwer  to  any  good  purpofe,  unlefs  they  be  con¬ 
tinued  for  a  coniiderable  time,  for  two  or  three 
months  at  leaft. 

The  following  is  one  of  the  moft  efficacious 
remedies  I  ever  knew,  for  removing  a  fettled 
Cough  3  tho'  I  ffiould  advife  any  one  who  has  a 
valuable  Horfe  with  this  infirmity,  not  to  be  too 
late,  but  to  begin  betimes  3  for  if  once  a  Horfe 
comes  to  be  full  ag7d,  tho’  the  Cough  may  be 
removed  for  a  feafon,  it  will  be  apt  to  return 
again,  and  generally  increafes,  and  becomes 
harder  as  he  grows  older  3  fo  that  it  will  be  in 
vain  to  expert  a  cure,  and  all  that  can  be  done 
for  him  mu  ft  be  in  his  feeding  and  exercile. 
The  remedy  I  would  recommend  for  this  pur¬ 
pofe,  is  made  up  into  balls,  that  being  the  moft 
convenient  form,  and  the  faeft  fuited  to  the  in¬ 
gredients.  They  will  not  come  fo  cheap  as 
many  other  prefcriptions  of  this  kind,  but  I  have 
found  them  fo  efficacious  in  removing  obftinate 

Coughs, 
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Coughs,  and  fometimesfo  foon,  that  the  expence 
has  been  but  final],  compared  with  the  good 
they  have  done,  and  therefore  I  can  recommend 
them  for  Horfes  of  value. 

Take  Aurum  Mofaicum,  in  fine  powder,  eight  An  excel- 
ounces ;  Myrrh  and  Eiicampagne,  in  powder, 
of  each  four  ounces ;  Anifeeds  and  Bayber-  vent  a 
ries,  of  each  an  ounce ;  Saffron,  half  an  ^Ior^ 
ounce :  make  into  balls,  with  a  fufficient  broken- 
quantity  of  Oxymel  of  Squills.  winded. 

The  Aurum  Mofaicum,  which  is  the  bafis  of 
this  compoiition,  is  made  of  equal  parts  of 
Quickfilver,  Tin,  Sal  Armoniack  and  Sulphur. 

I  have  ufed  it  in  feveral  different  forms  of  balls, 
and  often  with  great  fucccfs,  in  obftinate  dry 
Coughs ;  and  though  it  is  a  mercurial  prepara-*  * 
tion,  yet  it  is  fo  fafe  in  its  operation,  that  it  may 
be  continued  a  long  time  together,  without  the 
leaf:  danger.  The  other  ingredients  are  warm 
and  attenuating,  and  give  great  relief  in  all  ner¬ 
vous  diforders  ;  the  dofe  is  the  ufual  quantity, 
viz.  the  bignefs  of  a  pullet’s  egg,  or  of  a  large 
French  walnut;  one  to  be  given  every  morn¬ 
ing,  and  to  be  continued  for  a  month  or  fix 
weeks,  even  though  the  Horfe  fhould  foon  leave 
off  coughing;  it  would  not  be  amifs  to  give  a 
couple  of  mild  purges,  before  he  begins  to  take 
the  balls,  and  one  or  two  more  after  he  leaves 
off  taking  them. 

The  following  prefer iption  is  alfo  very  effica¬ 
cious,  and  will  anfwer  in  moffc  cafes  that  are 
curable,  viz . 

F  2 
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Another 
for  the 
fame  par- 
pole. 


Take  Gum  Ammoniacum,  Galbanurn,  and  Afi a 
Foetida,  of  each  two  ounces ;  Garlick,  four 
ounces ;  or  four  middle-fized  heads ;  Cina- 
bar  of  Antimony,  fix  ounces ;  Saffron,  half 
an  ounce :  make  into  a  pafte  for  balls,  with 
a  fufficient  quantity  of  Honey. 

Let  the  Gum  Ammoniacum  be  foftened,  by 
pouring  a  little  vinegar  upon  it,  and  when  it  has 
flood  fa  all  night,  pound  it  well  firft  by  itfelf, 
and  then  with  the  Galbanurn  and  Alfa  Foetida, 
without  draining  thefe  Gums,  only  picking  out 
the  larger  flicks,  for  the  draining  weakens  them, 
and  deftroys  part  of  their  efficacy  ;  the  Garlick 
mud  be  peeled  and  pounded  with  the  Gums, 
and  the  Cinabar  of  Antimony  mud:  be  rubbed 
in  a  clean  mortar,  till  all  the  gliftening  difap- 
pears,  and  turns  into  a  red  or  crimfon  coloured 
powder  5  then  add  the  Saffron,  and  mix  all  to¬ 
gether  with  the  Honey,  and  when  the  whole 
is  well  incorporated,  give  the  fame  quantity  as 
of  the  preceding,  viz,  of  a  pullet’s  egg,  every 
morning  an  hour  or  two  before  feeding  time. 

Thefe  are  not  fo  chargeable  as  the  other,  the 
Cinabar  of  Antimony  being  not  above  half  the 
price  of  the  Aurum  Mofaicum,  which  are  both 
at  a  fixed  rate ;  but  the  foreign  drugs  are  uncer¬ 
tain,  for  the  Galbanurn  was,  but  a  few  years 
ago,  fold  at  forty  (hillings  a  pound,  and  has 
been  fince,  not  above  fo  many  pence,  which 
may  be  eafily  enquired  into  before  a  medicine 
of  this  kind  is  made  up ;  but  according  to  the 
rate  thefe  drugs  are  ufually  fold  at,  the  Taft  balls 

will 
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will  not  much  exceed  the  price  of  our  common 
Horfe  balls. 

The  following  will  al fo  be  found  efficacious 
in  all  dry  Coughs,  efpecially  when  there  hap¬ 
pens  to  be  a  frefh  cold,  or  any  other  concomi¬ 
tant  diforder,  that  may  caufe  erofions  and  fore- 
nefs  in  the  Lungs, 

Take  the  cleareft  fhining  Antimony,  made 
into  an  impalpable  fine  powder,  eight  ounces ; 
Garlick  pounded,  Flowers  of  Brimflone,  and 
dried  Coltsfoot,  of  each  four  ounces ;  Eli- 
campagne,  and  Liquorice  Powder,  of  each 
fix  ounces;  Valerian  Root  in  powder,  two 
ounces ;  Saffron,  fix  drams ;  Spanifh  Liquo¬ 
rice  diffolv’d  in  white  wine,  one  ounce  :  make 
into  balls,  with  a  fufficient  quantity  of  Oil 
of  Olives  or  Linfeed  Oil.  * 

Thefe  may  be  given  a  month  or  fix  weeks, 
as  the  others,  and  will  come  as  cheap  as  any  of 
the  common  Horfe  balls  to  thofe  who  will  take 
the  trouble  of  making  them  for  their  own  ufe. 
Garlick  alone,  cut  fmall,  two  or  three  cloves  in  Garlick 
a  feed,  has  often  been  found  to  do  good  fervice,  l;,cfui  m 
when  continued  in  ail  fuch  obllinate  Coughs.  Coughs. 
Some  at  the  fame  time  fprinkle  their  hay  and 
their  oats  with  chamber-lye,  which  is  alfo  a  help 
in  thefe  infirmities,  which  perhaps  may  be  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  volatile  falts  of  the  urine ;  and  it  has 
always  been  obferved,  that  the  wetting  fuch 
Horfes  feeds,  even  with  water,  leffens  their  in¬ 
clination  to  drink,  to  which  many  of  them  have 
a  ftrong  propenfity.  I  have  known  abundance 
pf  Horfes,  by  the  conftant  ufe  of  fuch  things, 
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and  with  right  and  well-tim’d  exercife,  and 
careful  feeding,  recover  to  admiration, even  when 
there  has  been  a  fufpicion  of  their  wind. 

If  thefe  obftinate  Coughs  wear  off  gradually, 
leave  a  with  the  ufe  of  proper  means,  there  is  hopes  of 
Mden^a  recovei7>  ar*d  '1S  a  %n  ^ie  medicines  take  a 
and  not  right  effedt,  and  ought  therefore  to  be  continued 
gradually,  for  fome  time  ;  but  when  the  Cough  leaves  a 

return^ L  t0  Horfe  of  a  fudden,  perhaps  for  a  week  or  a  fort¬ 
night,  and  as  fuddeniy  returns,  notwithftanaing 
all  proper  helps  have  been  given  to  remove  it ; 
this  fhews  the  cafe  to  be  obftinate,  and  in  a 
great  meafure  incurable. 

Some  Horfes  in  a  dry  Cough,  will,  now  and 
then,  after  fnorting,  throw  out  of  their  Nofes  a, 
white  well-digefted  phlegm,  about  as  much  as 
t  an  egg-fhell  will  hold,  which  is  ufually  followed 
with  fome  drops  of  clear  water ;  and  becaufe  this 
always  gives  relief,  when  it  is  natural,  and  not 
forced,  fome  have  therefore  been  encouraged  to 
Inje&ions  injedt  mixtures  of  oil,  vinegar,  and  pepper,  with 
into  the  other  ftimulating  things,  into  the  Nofe,  to  pro- 

Nofe  for  cr  ,  it  1  r 

the  molt  cure  a  running  from  thence :  but  1  cannot  lay 
part  hurt-  I  ever  faw  any  good  come  from  fuch  practice  ; 
and  indeed  moft  dry  Coughs,  that  are  curable, 
wear  off  in  fen  ft  bly,  without  any  difcharge  at  all 
from  the  Nofe,  more  than  may  be  common  at 
fome  times  to  all  other  Horfes. 

Many  other  means  have  been  ufed  to  remove 
obftinate  coughs,  and  to  prevent  their  going  bro¬ 
ken  winded,  which  I  fhall  here  omit,  as  being  of 
little  certainty,  and  fhall  only  mention  one  more, 
which  I  have  known  to  do  good  fervice,  and 
piay  eafily  be  procured,  in  all  places ;  and  that 
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is,  to  boil  fome  heads  of  garlick  in  new  cow’s  Garhck 

.  ...  i*ii  0  .  ^  boiled  in 

milk,  which,  however,  requires  iome  few  cau-  new  miik 
tions,  which  I  fhall  mention  from  experience.  Sometimes 
The  ufual  dole  of  the  garlick  is  large,  being  no 
lefs  than  fix  whole  heads,  which  are  very  diffe-  Coughs, 
rent  in  fize,  fome  being  four  times  larger  than 
others;  and  therefore  the  dofe  mud  be  very  un¬ 
certain.  Thefe  are  boiled  in  three  pints  of  milk 
to  a  quart,  which  is  poured  oft,  and  given  early 
in  the  morning,  after  a  Horfe  has  flood  feveral 
hours  fading.  But  I  have  known  fome  Horfes 
of  fqueamifh  conftitutions,  fo  defperately  fick 
with  the  dofe,  when  the  heads  of  garlick  hap¬ 
pen  to  be  large,  that  they  have  not  recovered 
their  appetite  for  feveral  days  after  it ;  and  there¬ 
fore  I  have  advifed  thofe  who  have  been  inclin¬ 
able,  to  ufe  this  eafy  remedy,  to  weigh  the  gar-  * 
lick,  three  ounces,  which  is  about  fix  middle  - 
fized  heads,  to  peel  it  well  and  bruife  it,  and 
boil  it  only  a  fhort  fpace  in  a  quart  of  milk,  for 
the  long  boiling  thickens  the  milk,  and  makes 
it  more  fickly  and  clogging.  Some  Horfes  are 
fo  delicate,  that  they  cannot  even  bear  it  of  that 
ftrength,  without  very  great  diforder,  and  to 
fuch  I  have  advifed  half  milk  half  water,  and 
fometimes  to  leffen  the  quantity  of  the  garlick ; 
and  I  have  known  thefe  things  given  every  other 
day,  for  a  week  or  a  fortnight,  remove  very  ob- 
ftinate  coughs,  but  then  they  were  admin iftered 
in  time,  before  the  Cough  was  become  habitual 
and  fixed. 

But  where  a  Cough  is  not  to  be  moved  by  the  The  exer- 
help  of  medicines,  the  beft  way  to  keep  it  mo-*^lle  and 
derate,  and  to  prevent  a  Horfe’s  going  broken-  proper5 i» 
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obftinate  winded,  is,  principally  to  obferve  a  juft  oeconomy 
and  wiiere in  his  feeding  and  exercife  ;  his  feeds  fhould  be 
a  Horfe’s  divided  and  given  often  ;  a  moderate  quantity  of 
faulty  S  hay>  or  any  other  kind  of  diet  that  may  not  fill 
up  the  Stomach  and  Guts  too  much,  and  excite 
him  to  drink  beyond  meafure  ;  and  this  caution 
fhould  be  obferved,  even  tho’  he  does  not  carry 
a  Belly,  which  is  the  cafe  of  many  young  Horfes, 
while  they  are  growing;  his  exercife  fhould  be 
conftant,  and  more  than  perhaps  is  needful  for 
others  that  have  not  the  like  fymptoms ;  and  as 
we  fuppofe  the  Lungs  and  fome  others  of  the 
'Vifcera  to  be  large  and  over-grown,  the  follow- 
ing  alterative  ball  may  be  given  once  a  fortnight, 
or  once  in  three  weeks,  to  attenuate  the  Blood 
and  juices,  and  to  make  revulfion,  the  better 
t  to  fit  the  Horfe  for  his  exercife. 

Take  Succotrine  Aloes,  fix  drams ;  Myrrh,  Gal- 
banum,  and  Ammoniacum,  of  each  two 
drams ;  Saffron,  one  dram  ;  and  Bayberries, 
half  an  ounce.  Let  the  ingredients  be  pounded 
and  made  up  into  a  ball,  with  an  ounce  of 
Syrup  of  Buckthorn,  and  a  fpoonful  of  the 
Oil  of  Amber. 

Thefe  may  be  continued  for  two  or  three 
months,  during  the  fpring  feafon,  when  fuch 
Horfes  are  much  fubjedi  to  cough.  It  will  work 
fo  gently  as  feldom  to  hinder  a  Horfe  from  his 
ufual  exercife,  or  bufinefs,  excepting  the  day  he 
takes  it,  which  is  but  one  day  in  a  fortnight  or 
three  weeks,  when  it  will  be  proper  for  him  tq 
have  a  little  warm  meat  and  water.  Thefe 
things,  with  conftant  exercife,  may  gradually 
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abate  the  fuperfluous  growth  of  Flefh,  whether 
internal  or  external  $  will  help  to  remove  the  re¬ 
dundancies  that  may  clog  the  nerves,  and  hinder 
the  regular  actions  of  the  mufcles,  which  is  the 
mod  feafible  way  of  all  others  to  prevent  a 
broken-wind ;  but  for  Horfes  of  fmall  value, 
where  the  owners  are  unwilling  to  be  at  much 
charge  or  trouble,  I  would  only  recommend 
conftant  well-timed  exercife,  or  to  keep  them 
conftant  in  fome  daily  work  that  is  not  too  hard 
and  draining,  but  moderate,  by  which  alone 
inanyHerfes  have  been  preferved  from  lofingtheir 
wind  5  for  we  find  but  few  Horfes  go  broken- 
winded,  that  have  been  ufed  to  bufinefs  or  la¬ 
bour,  from  the  time  they  were  firft  broke  ;  but 
chiefly  thofe  that  have  been  pampered  and  deli¬ 
cately  kept,  or  have  been  under  fome  other  ill 
management. 

But  I  fhall  now  proceed  to  lay  down  fome 
methods  for  the  right  managing  thofe  Horfes 
that  have  irretrievably  loll  their  wind,  which, 
as  I  have  already  obferved,  generally  happens 
when  they  are  about  eight,  or  coming  eight 
years  old  ;  for  at  that  time,  a  few  hours  hard 
riding,  efpecially  upon  a  full  Belly,  will  fre¬ 
quently  bring  their  cafe  to  an  undoubted  cer¬ 
tainty,  which  before  was  perhaps  only  looked 
upon  as  an  obftinate  cold ;  and  from  hence 
many  have  concluded  Colds  to  be  the  true  caufe 
of  that  malady,  or  riding  a  Horfe  beyond  his 
wind.  It  is  true,  a  very  great  Cold  may,  when 
attended  with  other  fymptoms,  end  in  a  Broken- 
wind,  and  fo  rnay  exceflive  hard  riding  at  a  cri¬ 
tical  time  ;  and  likewife,  feveral  other  errors  in 
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conduct  may  have  the  fame  effeft.  But  it  ought 
alfo  to  be  confidered  (what  every  one  who  has 
experience  in  this  matter  mud:  needs  know)  that 
Horfes  at  this  age  often  go  broken-winded  in 
one  night’s  time  in  the  dable,  that  have  had  no 
immoderate  exercife,  nor  been  under  anv  re- 
markable  mifcondudt  in  their  diet  or  in  other 
refpedts,  but  merely  at  a  certain  period,  in  the 
manner  that  has  been  accounted  for.  In  others 
the  didemper  conies  more  gradually  to  its  date, 
where  a  foundation  has  been  laid,  either  from  a 
natural  defedt,  or  from  former  mifmanagement , 
for  if  it  was  otherwife,  all  Horfes  would  be  alike 
fubjedt  to  it,  especially  upon  catching  cold,  hard 
riding,  or  riding  upon  a  full  Belly,  or  after  a 
bellyful  of  water:  but  we  daily  fee  the  contrary  ; 
and  we  may  obferve  further,  that  the  very  fame 
Horfe  that  gees  broken-winded  at  feven  or  eight 
years  old,  dial!,  before  that  time,  go  through 
very  fevere  exercife,  and  other  ill  treatment, 
without  being  much  hurt,  till  his  veffels  are 
filled  and  all  his  parts  grown  to  their  full  extent, 
and  then  the  lead  irregularity  of  any  kind,  and 
oftentimes  the  beginning  of  hot  weather  alone, 
breaks  a  Horfe’s  Wind  that  has  a  previous  dif- 
pofition  to  it,  as  I  have  frequently  obferved  :  for 
the  Lungs  of  fuch  Horfes  being,  for  the  mod 
part,  preternaturally  large,  and  always  more  fla¬ 
tulent  and  flabby  than  in  other  Horfes,  from 
whatever  caufe  this  proceeds,  they  grow  fl ill 
more  full  and  didended  to  their  period  ;  the  vef¬ 
fels  of  their  Lungs  more  relaxed,  and  confe- 
quently  more  unfit  for  a  regular  uniform  mo¬ 
tion,  which  hinders  the  free  tranfmiffion  of  the 
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air,  and  weakens  the  Tone  of  the  Mufcles.  For 
not  only  the  Midriff  in  this  cafe  generally  be¬ 
comes  thin  and  emaciated,  but  many  of  the 
other  Mufcles  employed  in  refpiration  grow 
weak  and  extenuated,  as  any  one  may  eafily  per¬ 
ceive,  by  carefully  obferving  the  Flanks,  the 
Bread,  and  Belly  of  a  Horfe,  that  has  been  but 
a  fhort  time  labouring  under  this  malady  ;  for 
afterwards  the  cafe  alters,  but  at  firft  we  may 
obferve,  that  all  the  depreffors  of  the  Thorax, 
and  thofe  that  adt  in  concert  or  affinity  with 
them,  are  fomewhat  convulfed,  and  in  a  more 
conftant  ftate  of  contraction  than  what  is  to  be 
feen  in  a  Horfe  that  has  no  infirmity ;  and  from 
hence  one  may  alfo  learn  the  reafon  why  a 
broken -winded  Horfe  is  always  worfe  the  fird 
year,  and  afterwards  grows  gradually  better,  if 
he  meets  with  no  accidents  or  ill  treatment. 
For  altho’  this  violent  labouring  and  driving  for 
breath,  is  exceeding  troublefome  and  painful  to 
fuch  Horfes,  yet  their  Lungs  being  generally 
found  and  intire,  and  their  veffels  in  no  degree 
injured  by  this  agitation,  the  Blood  by  that 
means  becomes  more  attenuated,  the  air  pafles 
and  repades  with  a  greater  force  and  impulfe 
tiian  before,  whereby  the  Vehicles  and  Air  - 
Bladders  of  the  Lungs  become  more  open,  thin 
and  pliable,  by  which  their  whole  fubdance  may 
leffen  both  in  weight  and  bulk  ;  and  as  there  is 
by  degrees  a  freer  padage  for  the  air  through  all 
parts  of  the  Lungs,  fo  the  Mufcles  of  refpiration 
in  fome  degree  recover  their  proper  tone,  the 
Extenfors  becoming  lefs  relaxed,  and  the  De- 
preffors  Jefs  rigid  in  their  contractions,  and  by 
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degrees  a£t  with  more  uniformity,  and  as  more 
equal  antagonists  one  to  another.  This  I  appre¬ 
hend  to  be  the  way  how  we  are  to  account  for 
the  amendment  we  obferve  in  broken-winded 
Horfes,  when  the  diftemper  is  part  its  period, 
which  in  thofe  that  are  not  very  old,  is  often 
attended  with  fuch  a  turn,  as  renders  them  more 
ufeful  than  they  were  before.  But  as  the  di¬ 
ftemper  is  a  considerable  time  in  coming  to  its 
period,  fo  the  recovery  is  alfo  gradual  and  Slow, 
and  feldom  or  never  perfect. 

Now  the  knowledge  of  thefe  things  will  lead 
us  into  the  true  method  how  a  Horfe  ought  to 
be^reated  ke  treated  when  his  wind  is  totally  gone,  fo  as 
^hen  his  we  may  help  to  abate  the  moil  prefling  fymp- 
totafiy5  torus,  and  to  render  him  ferviceable  and  ufeful 
gone,  fo  as  under  this  infirmity.  And  here  it  is  to  be  re- 
ih JTufe 1  rnembered,  that  fomelofe  their  wind  gradually, 
fid.  others  all  of  a  fudden  5  tho’  thefe  alfo  have  al¬ 
ways  a  hard  Cough  and  the  other  Symptoms  pre¬ 
vious  to  a  Broken -wind  ;  fo  that  the  diftemper 
coming  more  Suddenly  to  ts  period,  in  one  than 
another,  may  be  owing  to  feveral  caufes  and  ac¬ 
cidents  which  have  been  already  hinted  at,  and 
which  I  Shall  not  ft  ay  here  to  repeat,  only  thus 
far  I  have  often  obferved,  that  thofe  kept  in  con¬ 
stant  regular  exercife,  neither  lofe  their  wind  fo 
fuddenly  as  thofe  that  have  been  neglebted  or 
abufed  in  their  exercife,  nor  are  their  paroxifms 
fo  violent  in  the  height  of  their  diftemper.  But 
however  that  be,  the  method  of  relieving 
broken-winded  Horfe s  is  generally  the  fame  in 
mod  or  all  circumftances. 
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When  a  Horfe  is  feized  with  a  violent  agitati- 
on  and  an  uncommon  oppreffion,  as  happens 
fometimes  upon  the  going  of  the  wind  in  the 
firft  of  the  hot  weather,  that  he  can  neither  eat 
nor  drink,  nor  fwallow  any  thing  down,  by  rea- 
fon  of  this  oppreffion  and  want  of  breath,  the 
bed:  way  in  this  cafe  is  to  open  all  the  {table- 
doors  and  windows,  to  let  in  as  much  air  as  pof- 
iible,  and  to  keep  the  windows  and  air-holes 
(if  there  be  any)  open  night  and  day  ;  for  during 
the  paroxyfm  no  medicines  can  be  fafely  admi- 
niftered,  and  the  forcing  down  drinks  and  balls 
only  endanger  a  Suffocation  or  Inflammation  of 
the  Lungs,  either  of  which  might  eafily  prove 
fatal;  and  I  am  perfuaded  many  Horfes  are 
fpoiled  by  hurrying  things  too  foon  upon  them. 
The  next  thing,  after  you  have  given  him  air,  is  m 
to  take  a  moderate  quantity  of  Blood.  Three 
pints  is  fufficient  at  once,  which  may  be  repeated 
as  you  fee  occalion.  You  will  obferve  him  fome¬ 
times  try  to  eat,  and  crave  after  drink,  but  dur¬ 
ing  the  violence  of  the  fit  is  able  to  do  neither  ; 
and  1  have  known  fome  Horfes  continue  in  this 
miferable  condition  feveral  days.  The  only 
method  I  found  to  keep  them  from  flarving  was, 
to  put  a  fmall  feed  of  lcalded  bran  into  the  man¬ 
ger  at  fupper  time,  and  tho5  he  will  no  ways 
tafte  it  while  it  is  hot,  yet  in  the  cool  of  the 
night  he  will  pick  it  up  by  little  and  little. 
Sometimes  Horfes  in  this  condition  are  not  able 
to  reach  up  to  the  rack,  efpeciaily  if  the  rack 
be  high  ;  but  if  a  little  fweet  hay  is  laid  upon 
their  litter,  they  will  pick  up  that  alio,  and 
fometimes  part  of  their  litter,  which  therefore 
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ought  always  to  he  frefh  and  clean.  Water-gruel 
or  white  water  may  be  given  them  cold  for  their 
drink,  about  two  or  three  quarts  at  a  time,  efpe- 
cially  in  the  morning  and  cool  of  the  evening, 
in  the  hot  weather ;  for  in  the  middle  of  the 
day,  tho*  their  third  is  often  violent,  they  are 
unable  to  fwallow;  and  therefore  as  drinking  is 
extremely  neceffary  to  dilute  their  Blood,  they 
fhould  be  indulged  in  it  all  proper  times,  and 
not  be  reftrained  from  water,  in  fuch  a  manner 
as  many  do,  from  a  notion  that  it  is  hurtful  to 
them,  only  they  fhould  never  be  indulged  to 
fill  their  bellies  too  full,  but  to  be  buffered  to 
drink  in  fmail  quanties  and  often.  And  who-^ 
ever  follows  this  method  will  always  find  their 
account  in  it. 

When  Horfes  lofe  their  wind  in  the  hot  wea¬ 
ther,  there  is  fcarce  any  ftable  to  he  found  cool 
enough  for  them.  And  therefore  they  fhould 
be  walked  in  hand  in  fome  fhady  place,  in  the 
middle  of  the  day,  when  their  opprefiion  is  the 
greateft,  whereby  they  always  find  great  relief * 
and  as  foon  as  the  moft  violent  fymptoms  abate, 
that  they  are  fit  to  be  mounted,  they  fhould  he 
carried  out  daily  five  or  fix  miles  into  the  open  air, 
with  all  the  gentlenefs  imaginable,  and  the  rider 
fhould  flop  frequently  after  his  firft  fetting  off, 
to  let  his  Horfe  take  breath.  By  this  means  the 

•r 

violence  of  the  fit  will  foon  abate,  and  the  Horfe 
will  come  to  eat  and  drink  what  is  fufficient  for 
him,  and  be  enabled  to  do  bufinefs  with  good 
ufage  5  and  by  keeping  him  in  eonflant  mode¬ 
rate  exercife,  he  will  mend  gradually  till  the 
next  fpring  or  hummer,  when  the  fame  fymp¬ 
toms  ufually  fhew  themfelves,  but  notin  fo  vio¬ 
lent 
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lent  a  degree,  fo  as  to  render  the  Horfe  altoge¬ 
ther  ufelefs,  as  at  the  firft,  and  may  either  in 
fome  meafure  be  prevented  or  fhortened  by  a 
careful  management,  fuch  as  not  Riving  them 
up  too  hot,  keeping  them  to  a  low  diet,  and 
working  them  accordingly,  efpecially  to  be  fpar- 
ing  of  hay,  or  any  other  kind  of  food  that  fills 
the  Stomach,  and  caufes  a  diftentien  there  and 
in  the  Guts.  The  wetting  their  hay  and  com 
with  chamber-lye,  or  fometimes  with  fair  water, 
a  thing  now  in  the  acquaintance  of  moR  people, 
is  alfo  a  help  to  broken- winded  Horfes,  not 
only  as  the  moiRening  of  their  food  makes  them 
crave  lefs  after  water,  but  perhaps  there  may  be 
fome  virtue  from  the  volatile  falts  in  the  Urine, 
as  I  have  already  taken  notice,  in  a  dry  fettled 
Cough,  for  all  volatiles  are  good  in  fuch  cafes. 
For  the  fame  reafon  Garlick  is  of  great  ufe  in  4 
all  obRinate  Coughs,  and  broken-winded  cafes, 
as  it  abounds  with  volatile  parts,  and  is  alfo  heal¬ 
ing  and  balfamick,  and  may  be  given  five  or 
fix  cloves  at  a  time  in  every  feed,  and  continued 

o'  J 

during  pleafure.  All  the  things  prefcribed  in 
obRinate  dry  Coughs  are  alfo  of  great  fervice  in 
a  Broken- wind,  and  even  careful  feeding  and 
moderate  exercife  has  greatly  relieved  many 
broken-winded  Horfes,  after  all  the  helps  from 
medicine  have  failed,  tho’  never  fo  perfectly 
but  fome  vefliges  of  it  always  remain,  as  fits  of 
coughing  upon  change  of  weather,  and  a  difor- 
der  in  the  Flanks  after  hard  riding. 

Indeed  few  broken-winded  Horfes  (where 
the  cafe  is  fo  violent  as  has  been  defcrib’d)  are 
able  to  indure  much  exercife  the  firft  fummer ; 
but  I  have  known  many  that  have  been  very 

little 
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little  oppreffed  the  fecond,  and  .fome  fcarce  per¬ 
ceivable  the  third  fummer,  but  have  by  that  time 
been  able  to  bear  all  manner  of  fatigue,  both  in 
hunting,  and  every  other  bufinefs,  after  they 
have  been  fet  afide  as  ufelefs,  or  have  been  ufed 
only  as  Hacks.  The  reafon  of  which  unex¬ 
pected  alteration,  I  have  already  in  fome  mea- 
fure  laid  down  :  for  if  Horfes  are  not  too  much 
haraffed  in  the  beginning,  fo  as  to  make  infarc¬ 
tions  in  their  Lungs,  or  other  inward  parts,  to 
break  the  fmall  veffels,  and  thereby  raife  inward 
Inflammations ;  the  Lungs,  the  Heart,  the  Mid¬ 
riff,  and  all  the  other  Mufcles  concerned  in  re- 
fpiration,  will  in  time  recover  their  tone  in  fome 
meafure,  and  the  actions  of  all  thofe  parts  at 
length  grow  familiar  and  eafy,  and  even  any 
inward,  preternatural  growth  of  the  Vifcera  may 
be  leffened,  the  parts  that  in  the  paroxyfms 
or  fits,  were  too  much  contracted,  will  lofe  their 
rigidity,  and  thofe  that  were  relaxed,  grow 
more  firm,  and  recover  their  fpring,  fo  as  to  aCt 
with  more  uniformity. 

This  is  plainly  perceivable  in  broken- winded 
Horfes.  In  the  extremity  of  their  diflemper 
they  appear  hollow,  and  pinch’d  in  their  Flanks, 
and  their  Bellies.  Their  Thighs  and  Gafcoins 
alfo  look  fome  what  wafted  and  funk,  but  as 
they  recover,  thefe  parts  begin  to  fill  up,  and  in 
time,  a  broken- winded  Horfe,  with  good  ufage, 
will  again  let  down  his  Belly,  his  Breech  grows 
more  round,  his  Breaft  more  full  and  expanded, 
and  appears  tolerably  eafy  in  breathing,  info** 
much,  that  thofe  who  are  not  in  fome  meafure 
acquainted  with  the  different  ftates  of  Horfes, 

will 
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will  fcarce  perceive  him  by  his  looks  to  be  any 
ways  defective,  unlefs  he  happens  to  difcover  his 
infirmity  by  his  cough,  which  in  fome  degree 
will  hang  by  him  to  the  laft. 

I  fhall  not  here  mention  the  innumerable  ex¬ 
periments  that  have  been  try’d  to  cure  broken- 
winded  Horfes,  iuth  as  iniebtions  into  the  Nofej 
drinks  loaded  with  numbers  of  ingredients, 
fometimes  with  raw  eggs,  oil,  butter,  and  fuch 
like,  whereby  feveral  Horfes  have  been  kill'd, 
or  rendered  in  a  great  meafure  ufelefs.  Nor 


need  I  take  notice  of  the  method  fome  have,  of 
boring  into  the  fide  of  the  Straight  Gut,  to 
make  a  freer  pafiage  for  the  air  to  vent  back¬ 
wards,  which  will  appear  altogether  abfurd,  af¬ 
ter  the  account  I  have  already  given  of  thefe 
kind  of  maladies,  feeing  the  wind  and  flatulency 
fq  obfervable  in  the  Bowels  of  a  broken-winded 
Horfe,  which  caufes  the  working  of  his  Fun¬ 
dament,  is  occafioned  by  the  violent  and  con- 
ftrained  force  of  the  mufcular  abtion,  which  vet 
is  no  real  part  of  the  diftemper,  but  only  an  ef¬ 
fect  of  it,  and  always  goes  off  gradually  as  the 
other  fymptoms  abate. 

Some  have  a  high  opinion  of  Quickfilver  for  Quick- 
broken- winded  Horfes,  and  I  have  myfelf  given  fliver. 
it  with  good  fuccefs  to  wheefing,  thick-winded  helpful  to 
Horfes  of  a  very  fizy  Blood,  that  have  been  Wheefings 
greatly  relieved  with  it;  Butin  a  dry  Gough,  broken-0 
or  a  Broken- Wind,  it  has  not  the  fame  fuccefs^  winded 
I  have  indeed  known  fome  of  thefe  helped  by  hone3° 
it,  where  there  were  concomitant  fymptoms  of 
a  humorous  Afthma,  but  eafily  relapfed  upon 
the  difufe  of  it  j  fo  that  it  is  both  uncertain,  .and 
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in  o'bftinate  cafes,  by  the  long  continued  ufe  of 
k,  fomewhat  expeniive.  Neither  is  it  altoge¬ 
ther  fafe,  as  the  horizontal  pofition  of  a  Horfe 
may  throw  a  greater  quantity  of  the  mercury  into 
his  Blood  than  is  confident  with  the  end  pro- 
pofed  by  it,  fo  as  to  produce  very  miichievous 
effects.  And  I  ana  the  more  fatisfy’d  in  this  from 
what  I  have  leen  feveral  times  in  Horfes,  from 
the  repetition  of  mercurial  medicines  in  the  Far¬ 
cy,  and  other  leprous  diftempers. 

The  I  fhall  conclude  what  I  have  further  to  fay 
^  p- ■ 00  ^is  fubjedt,  with  fome  obfervations  concern- 
lrokenP  ing  the  irfe  of  grafs,  which  indeed  gives  great 
relief  to  broken- winded  Horfds  while  they  con¬ 
tinue  abroad,  not  only  becaufe  they  are  always 
in  the  open  free  air,  and  ranging  at  pleafure 
about  the  fields,  but  becaufe  their  diet  is  alfb 
both  foft  and  cooling,  and  pafies  more  eafily 
through  them  than  hard  meat,  befiaes  that 
grafs  does  not  fo  much  excite  them  to  drink  5 
fo  that  thofe  who  have  conveniencies  to  keep 
fuch  Horfes  always  abroad,  and  only  take  them 
up  when  they  have  occafion  to  ufe  them,  and 
alter  that  turn  them  out  again  diredtly,  by  that 
means  preferve  them  tolerably  eafy,  and  they 
will  continue  under  this  management  to  do  good 
fervice  many  years.  But  fuch  as  fend  Horfes  to 
grafs  merely  to  cure  them  of  a  Broken  Wind, 
will  find  themfelves  greatly  difappointed,  efpe- 
cially  if  they  remain  abroad  alter  the  fpring 
grafs ;  for  as  foon  as  thefe  are  brought  back  to 
ft  and  in  the  ftable,  they  are  for  the  moft  part 
foon  blown  up  again,  being  deprived  of  the  air 
and  diet  they  had  at  grafs,  and  become  gene- 
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rally  much  more  opprefled  and  fhort-breatlftd 
than  before.  Inftances  of  that  kind  are  frequent, 
as  alfo  of  Horfes  that  have  been  fent  to  grafs  to 
cure  an  obftinate  cough,  and  have  returned 
from. thence  compleatly  broken-winded,  efped- 
ally  where  they  have  been  turn’d  into  afucculent 
rich  pafture,  and  have  grown  fat,  and  had  their 
Bellies  always  full  $  and  the  oftner  fuch  Horfes 
are  turn’d  out,  the  worfe  they  always  return  j  and 
therefore  thofe  who  have  not  the  conveniency 
of  grafs  near  their  Houfes,  will  find  it  more  for 
their  intereft  to  keep  fuch  Horfes  always  at 
home,  under  fome  proper  and  right  manage^ 
men!,  efpecially  if  they  are  young,  and  other- 
wife  worth  the  care  and  expence  that  may  be 
necefiary  to  preferve  them  5  and  if  a  cool  opeii 
diet  fhould  be  judg’d  wanting,  they  may  be  fed 
a  month  or  fix  weeks  in  the  fpring  with  greet! 
barley,  tares,  or  any  other  kind  of  herbage  fit  for 
foiling,  efpecially  while  it  is  young  and  full  of 
juice,  for  if  it  happens  to  be  old  and  tenacious* 
it  will  be  little  better  than  their  own  dirty  litter, 
and  more  likely  to  help  on  a  Broken  Wind  thafi 
to  cure  it, ' 


Of  a  CONSUMPTION, 


THAT  Horfes  are  fubjeft  to  Confumptloris  Horfes  r 
and  wafting  Diforders,  mu  ft  be  manifeft  to  conifmp- 
all  who  have  had  .  any  tolerable  acquaintance  tions  and 
with  their  difeafes,  tho’  few  have  been  able  to  . 
diftinguifh  a  true  Confumption  from  an  obfti- 
nate  Cold,  or  other  diforders  of  the  breaft  ;  and 
therefore  I  fhall  endeavour  to  fet  this  matter  in 
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a  clearer  light,  than  what  has  hitherto  been  done 
in  Books  of  Farriery. 

The  caufe  of  a  Confumption,  is  frequently 
from  colds  that  have  never  been  thoroughly 
cured,  but  have  left  fome  taint  upon  the  Lungs, 
or  fome  other  of  the  principal  Vifcefa7  efpeci- 
ally  of  the  parts  contained  within  the  C hefty 
fometimes  from  violent  inward  ftrains,  in  work¬ 
ing  a  Horfe  beyond  his  ftrength,  or  when  he 
has  a  Cold  upon  him  ;  travelling  a  Horfe  be¬ 
yond  his  ftrength ;  riding  long  journeys  with¬ 
out  allowing  fufficient  food,  or  proper  times  of 
bating  and  reft  upon  the  road  y  riding  in  the 
night  in  damp  and  wet  weather,  and  from  other 
fuch  like  errors y  and  fometimes  confumptions 
proceed  from  weaknefs  or  other  faults  in  the 
conffitution  y  fometimes  from  Pleurifles,  Sur¬ 
feits,  or  long  continued  fickhefs  of  any  kind. 

Fiery  hot  Horfes  are  the  moft  fubjedt  to  Con¬ 
fumptions,  being  for  the  moft  part  naturally 
weak  and  waftiy,  and  of  a  hedtick  difpofition. 
Thefe  generally  move  with  much  heat  and  vi¬ 
gor  for  a  fpurt y  but  this  foon  abates,  and  if  they 
happen  to  be  work’d  at  any  time  more  than  or¬ 
dinary,  they  lofe  their  appetite,  they  ftale  and 
dung  often,  for  the  moft  part  lofe  their  Flefh,  . 
and  look  faint  and  jaded  y  a  hedtick  fever  often 
attends,  fo  that  they  feel  all  over  hot,  tho’  not 
to' fuch  a  degree  as  in  inflammatory  and  other  fe¬ 
vers  y  but  thefe  fymptoms  generally  wear  off 
with  two  or  three  days  reft,  and  their  appetite 
to  food  will  alfo  return,  but  are  &pt  to  relapfe 
as  foon  as  they  are  put  upon  ffefh  exercife  •  and 
tho’  they  are  never  lb’  much  indulg’d  with  reft 
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and  food,  they  feldom  carry  a  Belly,  and  but 

little  Flefh.  '  ' 

* 

When  a  Confumption  proceeds  from  any  de-Thefigns 
fed:  in  the  Lungs,  or  principal  Vtfcera\  *their?fa  c:otl‘ 
Eyes  look  dull,  and  a  little  moift,  their  ears  inaHorfe* 
and  Feet  are  for  the  moft  part  hot.  They  have 
commonly  a  (harp  Cough  by  fits,  and  frequently 
with  a  groaning,  and  fneeze  very  much ;  they 
have  an  uneafinefs  and  quick  motion  in  their 
Flanks ;  they  often  gleet  at  the  Note,  and  fome 
throw  out  a  yellowifh  curdled  matter.  They 
have  but  little  appetite  to  food,  efpecially  to  hay, 
but  will  eat  their  corn,  and  are  for  the  moil 
part  hot  after  it.  Sometimes  tbefe  fymptoms 
abate  and  give  hopes  of  recovery,  but  the  lead 
over-exercife.  or  error  in  feeding,  brings  them 
to  their  old  pafs.  Some  look  fleek  and  frnooth, 
tho*  their  Flefh  be  wading :  others  have  rough  * 
and  daring  Coats :  and  appear  allb  to  be  forfeited  $ 
but  thefe  different  appearances  are  ufually  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  different  caufes  from  whence  the  di- 
demper  has  taken  its  origin. 

When  a  Horfe  that  has  any  of  the  above  The  rrog- 
mentioned  fymptoms  retains  a  tolerable  appetite  noiucks* 
to  food,  holds  out  a  long  while,  without  any 
great  abatement  of  his  drength,  or  lofs  of  flefli, 
it  is  always  a  good  fign  ;  on  the  contrary,  when 
he  continues  lofing  his  flefh  and  vigor,  it  is  a 
fio-n  of  decav,  even  tho’  he  retains  a  tolerable 

O  "  ^  1 

appetite  5  and  any  fuch  Horfe  will  feldom  re¬ 
cover.  When  a  Horfe  runs  a  yellowifh  gleet 
from  his  Nofe,  or  curdled  matter,  it  always 
proves  mortal,  and  fhews  the  Lungs  to  be  wad¬ 
ing,  but  if  the  matter  be  white,  and  well  di- 
"  '  '  1  G3  "  ’  -  gefted. 
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gefted,  and  at.  times  abates,  with  a  gleet  of  clear 
,  water,  it  is  a  promifing  fign,  efpecially  if  the 
Jlorfe  be  young ;  but  even  where  the  heft  fymp- 
toms  appear,  Confumptions  of  all  kinds  are  dan¬ 
gerous  and  uncertain,  and  every  accident  or  er¬ 
ror  expofes  confumptive  Horfes  to  relapfes,  be- 
caufe  the  foundation  of  his  decays  is  often  ow¬ 
ing  to  natural  weaknefs. 

The  cure.  As  to  the  cure  of  Confumptions,  one  of  the 
principal  things  is  bleeding,  which  fhould  be 
fmall  in  quantity,  but  often,  efpecially  in  the 
beginning,  before  a  Horfe  lofes  too  much  of  his 
Fleffi ;  this  helps  to  abate  the  heftick  Fever, 
which  ufually  attends  Confumptions,  and  is  a  re- 
iief  to  the  diforders  of  the  Lungs.  A  pint  at 
once,  or  a  pint  and  a  half  from  feme  Horfes 
*  }s  fufficient,  which  may  be  repeated  as  often  as 
they  appear  to  be  more  than  ordinarily  oppreffed 
in  breathing.  All  thofe  things  that  are  proper 
in  Colds,  are  profitable  here  alfo.  The  follow¬ 
ing  Balls  will  like  wife  do  good  fervice,  if  the 
Horfe  be  voting, 

Take  Conferve  of  Red  llofes,  one  ounce ;  Lu- 
catellus  Balfam,  half  an  ounce  j  Spermacoeti 
rub’d  in  a  mortar,  and  Sal  Prunella,  of  each 
two  drams ;  Syrup  of  Corn  Poppies,  what  is 
fufficient  to  make  it  into  a  ball,  to  be  rolled 
in  Liquorice  powder,  or  Wheat  Flower. 

Thefe  Balls  may  be  given  one  every  morn¬ 
ing  for  a  week,  and  if  they  be  found  to  do  fer¬ 
vice,  may  be  continued  during  pleafure,  till  the 
Horfe  recovers  his  ufual  vigor,  and  begins  to  ga¬ 
ther  (Length*  A  quart  of  the  pedoral  infufion 
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recommended  for  Colds,  may  alfo  he  admini- 
fler’d  after  each  ball  made  warm,  diffolving  in  it 
an  ounce  of  Gum  Arabick,  or  Gum  Tragacanth; 
but  if  the  Horfe  fcowers,  or  runs  at  his  Nofe, 
fo  as  to  induce  weaknefs,  the  following  infu- 
lion  may  be  ufed. 

Take  Ground  Ivy  and  Horehottnd,  of  each  an 
handful;  Red  Role  Leaves,  half  an  handful; 
frefh  Linfeed,  and  Liquorice  Root  jfliced,  or 
Juice  of  Liquorice,  of  each  half  an  ounce  ; 

Saffron,  one  dram  ;  Gum  Tragacanth,  an 
ounce  ;  infufe  them  in  a  quart  of  boiling  wa¬ 
ter,  letting  the  infufion  Hand  covered  till 
cold. 

This  may  be  made  milk-warm,  and  given 
every  morning  after  the  Ball  with  the  ufual 
precautions,  that  is,  faffing  two  hours  before, 
and  two  hours  after;  allowing  him  not  above  a 
quartern  of  fcalded  bran,  for  when  fcalded  bran 
is  often  given,  and  in  great  quantities,  it  hurts 
a  Horfe  by  relaxing  too  much,  and  is  greatly  in¬ 
jurious  in  all  habitual  weakneffes.  His  oats 
fhould  be  the  hardefl  and  fweeteft  that  can  be 
got,  and  his  feeds  alfo  frnall,  that  he  may  not 
be  cloy’d.  His  hay  fhould  alfo  be  the  fineft, 
and  the  dull  well  {hook  out  of  it?  and  given  in 
frnall  portions,  that  he  may  digefl  it  eafily.  But  Air  and 
nothing  contributes  more  to  the  cure  of  a  Con- 
fumption  than  air  and  exercife,  tho’  any  excefs  abfblutety 
in  the  latter  is  dangerous ;  and  therefore  a  weak  *ieceffar7 
confumptive  Horfe,  fhould  only  be  led,  or  rode  fumptive 
by  a  perfon  of  a  light  weight,  and  if  ffiort-  and  de~ 
breath’d,  fhould  only  be  walk’d ;  he  ffiould  be  HoHeL 
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.continued  in  the  air,  as  much  as  poffible  upon 
feme  dry  common,  or  other  place  where  the 
air  is  good,  which  is  the  moil  likely  way  to 
bring  him  to  his  ftqmach,  and  consequently  to 
Jiis  ftrength,  and  if  he  mends  by  this  manage¬ 
ment,  there  may  be  fome  hopes  of  his  recovery, 
provided  he  be  young ;  but  if  he  be  full-aged 
or  old,  or  if  he  continues  ftill  weak  and  faint, 
runs  a  vifeid  gleet  from  his  Npfe,  has  a  fullnefs 
of  the  Glands  under  his  Jaws,  coughs  much  and 
waftes  in  his  Flefh,  and  grows  weak,  with  a 
feinking  breath,  it  will  not  bp  worth  while  to 
peftow  any  labour  or  expence  to  lave  him. 

I  have  feen  fome  young  Horfes  continue  in  this 

t  j  *  j 

confumptive  way  for  leven  or  eight  months, 
with  a  great  deal  of  care  and  good  nuriing,  and 
at  fome  intervals,  give  the  owners  hopes  of  re¬ 
covery,  but  at  laid  have  died  wafted  and  rotten  $ 
I  have  feen  others  go  oft'  in  a  much  fhorteit 
time,  and  not  fo  much  decay’d  ;  and  I  have 
known  fome  recover  that  have  run  at  the  Nofe 
for  two  or  three  years  together  ;  but  then  this 
running  has  abated  very  much  at  times,  the 
matter  was  always  white  and  well  digefted, 
and  when  that  ceafed  at  any  time,  there  was 
generally  a  gleet  *of  clear  or  whitifh  water. 
Thefe  Horfes  always  retained  their  appetite  to 
food,  and  did  not  lofe  their  Flefh,  but  would 
go  through  their  bufinefs  tolerably  well,  with 
good  ufage,  though  if  they  were  put  to  it  a  little 
more  than  ordinary,  they  were  the  worfe  for 
it ;  and  thofe  who  have  had  much  practice  this 
way,  may  obferve,  that  thefe  Horfes  feldom  re- 
Cover  perfectly*  till  they  are  about  feven  or  eight 
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years  old,  then  their  Snottinefs  goes  off,  and 
iome  of  them  after  that  grow  hardy  and  ufeful. 

There  is  another  kind  of  Snottinefs,  which 
fometimes  turns  to  a  Rot,  and  happens  when  the 
Strangles  have  never  come  to  maturity,  or  have 
been  opened  before  the  Impofthume  was  ripe  ; 
they  generally  have  a  profufe  running  at  both 
Noftrils ;  and  when  this  continues,  the  Horfe 
grows  extremely  weak,  lofes  his  Fiefh,  and  at 
it  affeSs  his  Lungs,  and  brings  him  into  a 
Confumption  ;  but  this  is  a  curable  cafe,  and 
when  it  proves  otherwife,  it  is  generally  owing 
to  negledt  or  ignorance  ;  but  the  reader  may 
confult  what  has  been  Laid  concerning  the 
Strangles,  where  this  fymptom  is  particularly 
treated  of. 

As  for  thofe  Horfes  that  are  of  hot  fiery  tem¬ 
pers,  and  feem  naturally  difpofed  to  hedlick  and  ^ 
confumptive  Fevers,  I  have  often  obferved  that 
few  of  them  are  of  any  great  value ;  yet  if  any 
fuch  happens  to  excel  in  his  goings,  the  belt 
way  to  preferve  him,  is  to  feed  him  often  in 
fpaall  portions,  as  has  been  already  advifed,  not 
to  over-work  him,  nor  to  fufferhim  to  carry  toq 
great  a  weight.  The  fpring  grafs  is  alfo  good 
for  fuch  Horfes,  holding  them  at  night,  while 
the  weather  is  cold;  by  fuch  ufage  fome  of 
thefe  have  had  their  conftitutions  greatly  mended, 
and  become  ferviceable. 

An  Atrophy  is  another  kind  of  Confumption, 
to  which  Horfes  are  fometimes  fubjeft,  where 
a  Horfe  has  little  or  no  Cough,  no  running  at 
at  the  Nofe,  nor  feareq  any  lymptoms  of  a  he- 
Stick  Fever,  eats  his  meat  tolerably  well,  and 
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yet  continually  waftes  in  bis  Flefh,  and  grows 
at  laft  very  much  hide-bound :  this  is  a  dange¬ 
rous  malady,  and,  for  the  molt  part,  proceeds 
from  a  forfeit  or  hard  ufage,  and  fometimes 
ends  in  the  Farcy  or  Glanders.  Several  gentle¬ 
men  have  been  at  fome  pains  and  expence,  by 
trying  various  experiments,  fqr  ^curing  favourite 
Horfes  that  have  been  declining  ip  this  manner, 
though  without  effedl ;  for  I  have  obferved,  in 
many  fuch  cafes,  the  Glands  of  the  Mefentery, 
and  other  lymphatick  Glands,  very  much  en¬ 
larged  above  their  natural  fize  ;  and  as  inany  of 
the  MefenterickGlands  are  chiefly  fituated  among 
the  Ladkal  Veflels,  fo  when  thefe  are  fwoln, 
and  grown  hard  and  fchirrous,  they  are  apt  to 
hinder  the  Chile  and  Lympha  from  mixing 
with  the  Blood,  which  deprives  a  Horfe  of  his 
*  proper  nounfhment;  and  therefore  nothing  can 
produce  a  cure  in  this  cafe,  but  what  is  of  fuf- 
ficient  efficacy  to  force  through  the  obftrudtions 
of  the  Glands 3  and  this  mull  be  done  fpeedily 
or  not  at  all. 

Therefore,  before  a  Horfe  is  too  far  wafted, 
give  him  two  drams  of  Calomel  in  any  of  the 
common  hprfe-balls,  in  the  morning  before 
pieat  or  water,  letting  him  fall  two  or  three 
hours  after  it :  his  food  muft  be  fcalded  brail 
and  the  fweeteft  hay,  while  he  is  under  this 
courfe  3  he  muft  have  no  cold  water,  nor  fuf- 
fered  to  be  wet.  The  day  after  this  dofe  of  Ca¬ 
lomel  let  him  have  a  mild  purge,  for  a  Horfe 
in  this  ftate  will  not  well  bear  thofe  that  are 
ftrong,  and  therefore  I  would  advife  the  follow¬ 
ing  : 


Take 
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Take  the  fined  Succotrine  Aloes,  ten  drams; 
frefh  Jallap  in  powder,  and  Saffron,  of  each 
a  dram ;  grated  Ginger,  one  dram  ;  Salt  of 
Tartar,  half  a  dram ;  Syrup  of  Buckthorn, 
what  is  fufficient  to  make  it  into  a  ball. 

The  mercurial  ball  and  purge  may  be  re¬ 
peated  three  times,  alio  wing  a  week  between  each. 

Take  Native  Cinabar,  or  Cinabar  of  Antimo¬ 
ny,  one  pound ;  Gum  Guiacum,  the  fame 
quantity  ;  make  them  into  fine  powder,  and 
mix  them  well  together;  give  the  Horfe  an 
ounce  twice  a  day,  wetting  his  feeds. 

This  may  be  done  in  the  intervals  between 
the  purges,  and  continued  afterwards  till  he  re¬ 
covers  and  begins  to  gather  drength,  and  then  air 
and  exercife  may  perfedt  the  cure.  I  have* 
known  fome  fuch  Horfes  cured  with  the  foring 
grafs,  when  the  didemper  has  not  been  of  a 
long  danding.  The  fait  marfhes  are  the  bed, 
efpecially  thofe  where  the  foil  is  the  mod  open 
and  loon  dry ;  but  if  a  Horfe  has  been  long  in 
this  declining  way,  and  the  didemper  fixed  and 
obdinate,  there  is  danger  of  the  Glanders,  by 
his  feeding  continually  with  his  head  down¬ 
wards,  fometimes  the  Farcy;  and  if  he  efcapc 
thefe,  he  will  be  apt  to  turn  droplical  upon  his 
being  taken  up ;  but  the  reader  may  confult 
what  I  have  written  concerning  hide-bound 
Horfes. 


CHAR 
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Part  III. 

•'  .  i 

C  H  A  P.  VI. 

Of  the  Difeafes  of  the  Stomach. 

¥  HAVE  often  obferved,  that  Horfes  are  li- 
•4  able  to  diftempers  of  the  Stomach,  which 
bear  an  affinity  to  thofe  of  the  human  body,  and 
proceed  from  the  ft  me  caufes,  and  are  often  at¬ 
tended  with  the  like  eftecfts.  In  fevers  and  all 
inflammatory  diftempers,  Horfes  are  greatly  aft 
fedted  in  their  Stomachs,  and  loath  all  manner 
of  food.  The  fame  will  happen  in  extreme 
pain,  whether  inward  or  outward  ;  the  reafon 
of  which  has  been  accounted  fpr,  from  the  me- 
chanifm  of  the  Stomach,  and  its  fympathy  with 
all  the  other  parts  of  the  Body.  I  fhall  there- 
Vbre  proceed  to  thofe  diforders  that  are  more  pe¬ 
culiar  £o  the  Stomch  itfelft  without  the  partici¬ 
pation  of  any  other  concomitant  diftemper, 
which  may  he  reduced  to  thefe  two,  viz.  the 
want  of  appetite  and  a  voracious  appetite , 

*  '  i 

Of  the  Want  of  Appetite. 

T>Y  the  want  of  Appetite  we  do  not  here  fup- 
~  pofe  a  Horfe  to  be  totally  off  his  Stomach,  as 
in  Fevers,  $nd  in  cafes  of  excel live  pain,  but  only 
when  a  Horfe  feeds  poorly,  and  is  apt  to  mangle 
Ids  hay  or  leave  it  in  the  rack ;  and  this  fre¬ 
quently  happens  to  Horfes  that  have  too  much 
corn  given  them  which  abates  their  appetite  to 
hay ;  fame  Horfes  are  alfo  nice  and  dainty,  but 
will  eat  tolerably,  when  their  hay  is  picked, 

and 
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and  free  from  dud,  efpeciallv  when  h  is  full  of 
the  herb  and  well  got  ,•  but  without  inch  qua¬ 
lities  in  the  Hay,  will  eat  but  little.  There  are 
others  that  will  eat  tolerably  well,  when  they 
ftand  much  in  the  ftable,  and  do  but  little  bu- 
flnefs,  blit  lofe  their  fto'mach  whenever  they 
come  to  be  worked  a  little  more  than  ordinary  j 
and  fome  of  thefe  may  be  obferved  to  feed  little 
for  feveral  days,  after  one  day’s  hard  riding. 
However,  we  are  not  to  reckon  any  Horfe  a 
poor  feeder  from  the  meafure  of  his  food,  for 
we  fee  fome  Horfes  that  are  fmall  eaters,  and  yet 
go  through  a  great  deal  of  fatigue  and  exercife, 
without  much  diminution  of  their  Flefh,  or  any 
great  alteration  in  their  appetite;  neither  are 
they  more  choice  than  others  in  what  they  eat  i 
therefore  thefe  Horfes  can  hardly  be  reckoned* 
bad  or  poor  feeders,  but  little  eaters ;  and  any 
attempt  to  make  them  eat  better  would  perhaps 
do  them  more  harm  than  good. 

But  when  a  Horfe  feeds  poorly,  and  does  not  The  ufm! 
gather  much  Flefh  ;  when  his  dung  is  habitu- 
ally  foft,  and  of  a  pale  colour,  it  is  an  evident  0f  appe- 
fign  erf  a  relaxed  conftitutiort,  wherein  the  weak-tlte* 
nefs  of  the  Stomach  and  Guts  may  have  a  very 
great  fhare.  This  habitual  weaknefs  may  either 
be  natural  and  hereditary,  or  may  be  caufed  by 
fome  previous  ill  management,  fuch  as  too  much 
fealded  bran,  or  too  much  hot  meat  of  any 
kind,  which  relaxes  the  tone  of  the  Stomach 
and  Guts,  and  in  the  end  produces  a  weak  di- 
geftion,  and  confequently  the  lofs  of  appetite. 

I  have  known  foriie  of  thefe  kind  of  Horfes  of 
little  ufe,  till  they  have  been  very  near  full -aged, 
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yet  after  this  turned  out  good  ferviceable  Horfes, 
and  do  a  great  deal  of  bufinefs.  The  heft  method 
to  harden  and  recover  fuch  Horfes,  is  to  give 
them  much  gentle  exercife  in  the  open  air,  efpeci- 
ally  in  dry  weather ;  never  to  load  their  Stomachs 
with  large  feeds,  and  keep  them,  as  much  as 
poffible,  to  a  dry  diet,  indulging  them  now  and 
then  with  a  handful  of  beans  among  their  oats  5 
but  if  the  cafe  be  fo,  that  the  Horfe  grows  weak, 
and  requires  the  help  of  phyfick,  I  fhould  ad- 
vife  to  begin  with  fonie  few  laxative  purges,  as 
the  following  : 

Take  Succotrine  Aloes,  fix  drams  9  Rhubarb  in 
fine  powder,  two  drams ;  Saffron  dry’d  and 
powdered,  one  dram  ;  make  it  into  a  ftiff 
Ball,  with  a  fufficient  quantity  of  Syrup  of 
Rofes,  and  add  two  drams  of  the  Elixir  proT 
prietatis,  prepared  with  the  Oil  of  Sulphur 
by  the  bell. 

This  purge  will  Work  very  gently,  and  bring 
the  Horfe  to  a  better  appetite, and  ftrengthen  his 
digefiion.  It  may  be  repeated  once  a  week,  or 
once  in  ten  days 5  and  after  the  operation  of  each 
purge 

Take  a  large  handful  of  the  rafpings  or  fhav- 
ings  of  Guiacumu  Pomegranate  Bark,  and 
Balauftines  bruifed,  of  each  an  ounce ;  Gal- 
lan gals,  and  Liquorice  Root  fiiced,  of  each 
half  an  ounce :  let  thefe  be  boiled  in  two 
quarts  of  fmiths  forge-water,4  to  three  pints, 
and  while  it  is  warm,  infufe  in  the  decodlion 

two 
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two  drams  of  Saffron,  and  half  an  ounce  of 

Diafcordium. 

Let  this  be  divided  into  two  drinks,  and  give 
one  after  the  purge  has  done  working,  and  the 
other  after  two  days  intermiffion  ;  in  cold  wea¬ 
ther  the  drinks  fhould  be  warmed  before  they 
are  adminiftered  ;  the  fame  may  be  complied 
with  after  the  laft  purge,  and  repeated  as  often, 
as  may  be  neceffary,  continuing  to  give  the 
Horfe  conftant  exercife  in  the  open  free  air ;  and 
this  will  be  the  likelieft  method  to  ftrengthen 
fuch  Horfes  as  are  of  weak  relaxed  conftitu- 
tions. 

But  where  fuch  a  habit  is  only  contra-fled  The  cure 
by  too  much  feeding,  efpecially  on  foft  fcalded 
diet,  which  is  often  the  cafe  of  young  Horfes  :<tpetite 
kept  up  for  fale ;  the  beft  way  is  to  bleed  and  hasbeeR 
purge  fuch  Horfes,  and  at  the  fame  time,  to  over-teed- 
rowel  them  on  the  Belly  ;  for  this  fort  of  feed  -  ing- 
ing  eaflly  expofes  Horfes  to  he  lax  that  have  no 
natural  difpofftion  to  it;  for  when  they  grow 
fuddenly  fat  by  fuch  management,  the  fecretions 
from  the  Guts  becomes  greafy,  which  always 
caufes  weaknefs  and  relaxation  in  them,  and 
often  forms  a  proper  Nidus  for  the  breeding 
of  vermin;  all  which  may  be  eafdy  remedied, 
by  purging  in  the  find  place,  and  afterwards  by 
proper  exercife,  and  a  clean  diet. 

As  for  thofe  Horfes  that  are  of  a  hot  fiery  difi  When  the 
pofition,  and  lofe  their  appetites  with  their  heat  want 
and  fretting,  it  is  a  cafe  that  cannot  eafily  be  re-  proceeds 
medied,  becaufe  of  the  natural  inflammatory  bomabo£ 
difpofition  of  their  Blood ;  the  only  method  is  p^io^ 

to 
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to  keep  them  to  a  cool  diet,  while  they  are 
young,  and,  in  country  places,  let  them  run 
abroad,  eipeciaily  where  they  have  ftables  and 
warm  ranges,  to  keep  them  from  the  inclemency 
of  the  weather  in  winter,  for  thefe  fort  of  Horfes 
are  always  tender,  being  for  the  moft  part  ex¬ 
tremely  thin-fkinned,  and  their  Blood  of  a  thin 
texture  and  eafily  fet  on  motion ;  and  for  the 
fame  reafon,  the  beft  way,  in  the  fummer, 
is  to  bring  them  up  in  the  day-time,  and  only 
let  them  run  abroad  in  the  night,  they  beirig 
more  hunted  with  the  flies  than  any  other, 
which  keeps  them  continually  upon  the  fret, 
and  hinders  them  from  thriving.  When  fuch 
Horfes  live  till  they  are  full-aged,  their  heat 
and  fierynefs  often  abates,  fo  that  they  grow  more 
lifeful,  but  while  they  are  young,  they  are  more 
fubjedt  to  inward  abceffes,  and  impoftumations, 
than  Horfes  of  a  cooler  temperament*  and  thefe 
often  kill  them  fuddenly,  or  bring  them  into 
lingering  confumptive  maladies,  which,  in  feme 
meafure,  may  be  prevented  by  the  method  here¬ 
in  laid  down. 

Of  a  Voracious  Appetite,  and  of  Foul  Feeders. 

T  F  voracious  or  foul-feeding  is  not  altogether 
^  to  he  accounted  a  difeafe,  yet  it  may  be  the 
.  caufe  of  various  maladies,  and  is  often  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  fome  latent  diitem  per,  as  vermin,  which 
have  a  quite  different  effect  on  fome  Horfes  to 
what  they  have  on  others ;  for  as  Horfes  of  a 
lax  habit  of  body  often  lofe  their  appetites  by 
worms,  and  are  frequently  griped  and  fickly  in 

their 
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their  Bowels,  fo  Horfes  of  ftrong  rigid  conftitu- 
tions,  that  can  bear  the  irritation  thofe  animals 
make  in  their  inteftines,  are  often  voracious  in 
their  appetites,  and  are  continually  craving  after 
food. 

Foul  feeders  differ  in  fome  things  from  thofe 
that  have  voracious  appetites,  for  as  thefe  crave 
only  after  their  common  food,  and  can  hardly 
ever  be  fatisfied,  thofe  on  the  other  hand,  viz. 
foul  feeders,  will  leave  their  hay  to  eat  their  lit¬ 
ter,  and  feem  to  like  it  the  better  when  it  is 
well  fauced  with  their  own  dung  and  urine ;  and 
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therefore  they  may  be  properly  faid  to  have  a 
vitiated  of  depraved  appetite.  Tho’  this  does  not 
always  proceed  from  a  voracious  appetite,  yet  the 
iirft  is  often  productive  of  the  latter,  and  may 
probably  be  occafioned  by  enlarging  the  capacity 
of  the  Stomach  and  Inteftines  to  fuch  a  degree, 
that  nothing  will  fatisfy  their  cravings  but 
what  has  weight  and  folidity  5  for  the  fame 
kind  of  Horfes  will  eat  mold  and  wet  clay,  or 
any  kind  of  foul  nafty  weeds  out  of  the  ditches, 
and  in  the  ftable  will  eat  (linking  mufty  hay, 
which  the  generality  of  Horfes  will  refufe. 

There  are  others  of  depraved  appetites,  that  Some 
are  neither  foul  nor  voracious  feeders,  fuch  as 
we  often  obferve  eat  dry  lome  or  mud  out  ofpravednp- 
the  walls,  which  perhaps  denotes  fome  vitiated  Peutes* 
juices  in  their  Stomachs ;  and  this  alfo  is  fre¬ 
quently  owing  to  vermin,  or  at  leaft  to  a  bad  di- 
geftion,  tho’  perhaps  not  to  any  imbecility  in 
their  conftitutions ;  for  tho’  thefe  Horfes  have 
a  longing  after  thofe  extraneous  things,  yet  their 
appetites  at  the  fame  time  feldom  fail  5  but  as 

Vol.  II.  H  this 
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this  is  often  owing  to  full  feeding,  with  the  want 
of  fufficient  exercife,  fo  we  often  fee  them  re¬ 
cover  and  quite  lofe  that  vitiated  tafte,  when 
they  come  to  ride  a  journey  or  go  upon  any 
other  conftant  exercife. 

The  cure.  The  beft  method  in  all  thefe  cafes  of  a  vitiated 
or  depraved  appetite,  is  to  begin  with  purging, 
and  to  diffolve  chalk  in  their  water,  and  after¬ 
wards  to  give  them  good  exercife.  The  fame 
method  may  be  complied  with  to  thofe  that  feed 
voracioufly.  To  thefe  the  following  draught 
may  alfo  be  given,  to  blunt  their  appetites. 

Take  a  large  handful  of  the  Roots  of  Marfh- 
m allows,  Comin  Seeds,  and  Fcenugreek  Seeds, 
of  each  an  ounce ;  Liquorice  Roots  diced, 
half  an  ounce ;  boil  in  three  pints  of  water 
till  the  Roots  are  foft  and  (limy,  then  pour  off 
the  decoftion,  and  diffolve  in  it  an  ounce  of 
Gum  Arabick,  and  add  four  ounces  of  Lin- 
feed  Oil. 

Let  the  Horfe  have  four  hornfuls  of  this  every 
morning  faffing,  till  his  appetite  abates.  If  the 
Horfe  be  lean,  which  many  voracious  feeders 
are,  he  will  gather  more  Flefh  under  this  ma¬ 
nagement,  and  as  his  Flefh  increafes  his  appe¬ 
tite  will  abate. 

Foul  feed-  As  to  foul  feeders,  many  of  thefe  begin  with 
ers,  how  voracioufnefs,  and  when  they  come  to  be  hinted, 
to^he'ma^  fall  on  eating  their  litter  to  fill  their  Stomachs, 
naged.  and  in  time  take  a  great  liking  to  it  and  it 
is  obfervable  that  many  of  the  Horfes  that  go 
broken-winded  have  this  evil  faculty  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  I  fliould  advife  any  one  who  has  a  foul  feed- 
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ing  Horfe,  to  keep  his  ftall  as  clean  as  poftlble, 
to  let  no  wet  dirty  litter  he  under  him,  nor  to 
put  his  litter  under  the  manger,  but  to  bellow 
it  on  fome  other  Horfe,  other  wife  they  will  paw 
it  out  and  feed  upon  it  greedily  ;  but  clean  ftraw 
that  has  not  been  foaked  with  horfe-pifs  and 
filth,  will  never  hurt  any  Horfe;  for  tho’  there 
is  no  harm  in  the  urine,  yet  when  the  ftraw  has 
been  foaked  in  it  with  the  dung,  it  often  turns 
into  a  wad,  or  like  a  fpunge  in  their  Bowels,  and 
caufes  great  diforders.  But  when  their  wet  lit¬ 
ter  is  taken  away  every  morning,  it  may  be  the 
means  to  make  them  leave  off  that  ill  habit. 

CHAP.  VII. 

Of  the  Difeafes  of  the  Lower  Belly, 

/“pHB  difeafes  of  the  Lower  Belly,  often  prove 
-*■  fatal  to  Horfes,  there  being  many  circum- 
ftances  attending  them  when  they  happen  to  be 
violent,  as  Fevers,  Convulftons,  inward  Morti¬ 
fications,  viz.  which  renders  them  difficult  to 
perfons  of  fuch  mean  education  as  the  farriers 
generally  are.  For  thefe  maladies  being  often 
fttuated  in  parts  that  give  no  fenfible  demon  ft  ra¬ 
tion  of  ficknefs  or  diforder,  as  the  diftempers  of 
the  Flead,  which  are  manifeft  from  drowfinefs, 
heavinefs,  fwelling  and  inflammation  of  the  Eyes, 
and  other  palpable  figns  ;  nor  as  thofe  of  the 
Cheft  or  Middle  Venter,  where  the  Lungs  are 
for  the  moft  part  affefted  with  a  Cough  and 
fhortnefs  of  Breath.  But  we  find  feveral  carts 
of  the  Lower  Belly  difeafed,  without  any  great 
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figns  of  pain  or  ficknefs,  or  even  fo  much  as 
lofs  of  appetite,  fuch  as  happen  fometimes 
in  diftempers  of  the  Spleen,  Liver  and  Kid¬ 
neys,  efpecially  in  difeafes  of  the  Mefentery, 
to  which  not  a  few  Horfes  are  fubjedt,  where¬ 
by  they  grow  miferably  lean  and  hide-bound, 
fwell  in  their  Limbs,  and  fometimes  their  Bel¬ 
lies,  and  at  laft  fall  into  an  incurable  Decay ;  fo 
that  it  is  not  eafy  to  find  out  the  feat  of  thofe 
maladies,  but  by  long  experience  and  a  compe¬ 
tent  knowledge  of  the  animal  ceeonomy,  and 
the  Difeafes  peculiar  to  Horfes. 

The  maladies  that  have  their  chief  feat  in  the 
Abdomen,  or  Lower  Belly,  may  be  properly 
reduced  to  thefe,  viz.  The  Cholick  and  Gripes 
of  all  Kinds,  with  a  Strangury,  or  Stoppage  of 
urine  5  the  difeafes  of  the  Kidneys,  and  Mefen¬ 
tery  ;  the  Yellows,  and  jaundice,  and  other  di- 
ftempers  of  the  Liver  ;  Coftivenefs,  Scouring  and 
Diarrhoea,  Worms,  and  fometimes  a  Diabetes.  In 
treating  of  which,  I  (hall  proceed  in  the  heft 
method  I  can,  to  render  them  eafily  underftood, 
fo  as  they  may  be  cured  with  more  certainty 
than  they  have  been  hitherto  by  the  practiti¬ 
oners  in  Farriery. 

Of  the  Cholick  and  Gripes. 

^Tp  HERE  is  fcarce  any  diftemper  more  ufual 

among  Horfes  than  the  Gripes,  and  fome 
Horfes  are  more  fubjedt  to  thefe  diforders  than 
others,  particularly  thofe  addidted  to  Crib-biting, 
who  by  fucking  in  the  air,  often  fill  their  Sto¬ 
machs  and  Guts  to  fuch  a  degree  with  wind 
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and  vapour,  that  they  fwell  prodigioufly,  and 
look  as  if  they  were  ready  to  burft,  till  feme 
means  are  ufed  to  give  them  vent. 

I  have  alreadydefcribed  the  manner  of  Cribbing,  The  figns 
in  difeourfing  of  the  defeds  of  Horfes,  and  what  rr;!l!c 
I  have  imagined  to  be  the  caufe  of  it;  and 
therefore  I  {hall  haflen  to  the  cure.  The  figns  in 
Crib-bitters  of  the  Cholick  being  in  common 
with  other  Cholick  pains,  fuch  as  often  lying 
down,  and  riling  fuddenly  with  a  fpring,  occa¬ 
sioned  by  the  violence  of  the  pain  ;  a  Horfe  in 
this  condition  rolls  about  and  tumbles,  and  often 
turns  upon  his  Back.  This  fymptom  generally 
proceeds  from  a  Strangury  or  Stoppage  of  urine, 
which  almofi:  always  attends  this  fort  of  Cholick, 
and  perhaps  caufes  pain  and  fulnefs,  or  inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  Kidneys,  with  a  diilention  of  the 
afeending  trunk  of  the  Cava ,  by  which  pofture  * 
of  lying  on  his  Back,  he  may  receive  fome  inter¬ 
val  of  eafe.  The  Stoppage  of  urine  may  alfo  be 
increafed  from  a  plenitude  of  dung  in  the  {freight 
Gut;  for  Horfes  often  find  fudden  relief  from 
raking,  and  the  dung  drawn  out  by  the  hand  ; 
fo  that  by  removing  the  preffure  upon  the  Neck 
of  the  Bladder,  a  vent  is  given  to  the  Urine, 
which,  while  it  is  detained,  caufes  exquifite  pain, 
excites  Convulfions  and  violent  fweats,  that  are 
ufually  fucceeded  with  cold  damps,  which  fome- 
times  prove  dangerous. 

Thefe  figns  are  common  in  the  Gripes  and 
in  all  Cholicks,  to  which  Horfes  are  any  ways 
fubjedh  As  to  the  diagnofiicks,  they  will  ap¬ 
pear  fufficiently  plain  in  the  procefs  of  the  cure, 
and  therefore  to  Horfes  that  are  riven  to  Crib- 
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biting,  where  the  diftemper  proceeds  chiefly 
from  Wind  and  Flatulency,  attended  for  the 
moil  part  with  Coftivenefs,  and  almoft  always 
with  a  Strangury  ;  the  firft  intention  in  this  cafe 
is  to  empty  the  Freight  Gut  with  a  fmail  hand, 
being  firft  anointed  with  oil  or  hogs-lard,  which 
fometimes  alone  makes  way  for  the  Wind  that 
was  pent  up,#  to  vent  itfelf,  whereby  the  Horfe 
alfo  ftales  and  gets  eafe. 

Our  farriers  and  grooms  u  finally  ftrike  a  fleam 
into  the  bars  of  a  HoriVs  Mouth  when  they 
perceive  him  to  be  griped,  which  I  think  is  of 
ufe,  at  leaft,  I  never  knew  any  hurtful  accident 
happen  from  thence  3  for  though  fometimes 
Horfes  will  bleed  a  great  deal,  from  the  fmail 
arteries  difperfed  upon  the  bars  of  the  Mouth, 
when  they  lie  fuperficial,  yet  this  is  eafily  reme¬ 
died,  and  feidom  needs  any  other  means  to  flop 
it  than  dry  bran,  or  to  walk  the  Horfe’s  Mouth 
feveral  times  with  (harp  vinegar  and  fpirit  of 
vitriol,  if  it  prove  more  than  ordinary  violent. 
The  Horfe  generally  champs  and  fwallows  moft 
of  the  Blood,  which  being  in  fome  degree  re- 
pleniihed  with  vital  fpirits,  may  therefore  have 
virtues  of  which  we  may  be  ignorant ;  at  leaft 
of  the  many  inftances  I  have  known  of  this  kind, 
I  never  found  any  hurt  by  it,  or  that  it  was  any 
hindrance  to  the  cure. 

.1  '  '■  '  u 


Riding  It  is  ufual  in  all  cafes  of  the  Gripes  to  ride 
clones  m  Horfe  a  good  full  trot,  partly  to  keep  him 

not  always  fora  lying  down  and  rolling,  and  partly  to  warm 
.  him  thoroughly,  and  caufe  him  to  dung  and 
ftale.  Indeed,  when  a  Horfe  is  blown  up  with 
Wind,  with  a  Stoppage  of  dung  and  urine,  a 

little 
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little  ftirring  may  no  doubt  be  very  proper. 

But  when  a  Horfe  in  this  condition  is  hurried 
along  till  he  fweats  violently,  and  continued  in 
that  manner  till  he  is  worn  out  and  jaded,  which 
is  often  done,  it  always  proves  injurious,  and 
fometimes  fatal.  The  excefs  of  pain  in  the 
Gripes,  for  the  moll  part  raifes  a  fymptomatick 
Fever,  whereby  the  Blood  is  rarified  and  greatly- 
agitated,  and  the  veffels  filled  and  dilated,  efpe- 
cially  thofe  of  the  Lungs,  and  alfo  thoie  of  the 
Brain,  which  is  eafily  feen  by  the  rednefs,  in¬ 
flammation  and  fixednefs  of  the  Eyes,  and  in 
the  Lungs  by  the  fhortnefs  of  Breath ;  and 
when  to  this  is  joined  the  fulnefs  and  diftention 
of  the  Belly,  and  a  fuppreffion  of  Urine,  all 
thefe  things  render  exercife,  unlefs  it  be  ex¬ 
tremely  moderate,  very  dangerous,  and  may 
caufe  the  Staggers,  Pleuretick  fymptoms,  and  * 
fometimes  Burftennefs.  Two  inftances  of  which  Inftances 
I  have  known  in  old  Horfes,  which  could  pro-  ^ 
ceed  from  no  other  caufe  but  riding  them  be-  Gripes, 
yond  their  ability,  by  which  they  fell  down, 
rvnd  by  their  great  weight  and  incapacity  to  help 
themfelves,  were  both  burften.  One  had  a  rent 
in  his  Stomach  feveral  inches  long,  at  which  I 
was  fomewhat  furpriied,  and  could  account  for 
it  no  other  way  than  from  the  texture  and  me- 
chanifm  of  a  Horfe’s  Stomach,  which  is  far 
thinner  than  any  creature  I  know  of  the  fame 
fize  and  bulk  from  the  great  age  of  the  Horfe, 
whereby  the  Fibres  of  his  Stomach  were  grown 
rigid,  dry,  and  crifpy,  which  rendered  them  the 
more  fragible,  and  confequently  the  more  ea¬ 
fily  broke  afunder.  The  other  was  alio  old, 
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and  had  the  Gut  Colon,  which  is  very  thin, 
burft,  and  part  of  his  excrements  dilcharged 
into  the  cavity  of  his  Lower  Belly.  Which  in- 
prevent  ftances  have  always  been  a  fufHcient  caution  to 
dangerous  me  not  to  differ  Horfes  in  the  Gripes  to  be  ha- 
sccidenis,  raiTed  beyond  their  ability  5  and  which  is  a  corn- 

Hmfes  are  mon  method,  to  be  dragged  about  till  they  are 
griped,  jaded.  And  as  this  is  a  matter  of  fome  confe- 
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quence,  whereby  Horfes  are  often  brought  fud- 
denly  to  their  end,  I  fhall  therefore  lay  down 
the  method  I  have  always  found  the  mod:  fuc- 
cefsfulto  prevent  fuch  accidents. 

When  a  Horfe  is  feized  with  the  Gripes,  the 
firft  intention  is  generally  to  prick  him  in  the 
Mouth  with  a  fleam  or  horn,  as  above  men¬ 


tioned.  Afterwards  let  the  ftreight  Gut  be  ex¬ 
amined,  and  if  he  happens  to  have  any  quantity 
of  dung  lodged  in  it,  let  him  be  raked  and  emp¬ 
tied;  let  the  date  of  the  Horfe  be  alfo  enquired 
into,  and  if  the  Gripes  proceed  from  Crib-biting, 
the  following  bail  will  ieldom  fail  of  giving  him 
relief. 


Take  Strafburg  or  common  Turpentine,  and 
juniper  Berries,  pounded,  of  each  half  an 
ounce ;  Sal  Prunellas,  an  ounce ;  Sperma¬ 
ceti,  two  drams;  Chemical  Oil  of  juniper, 
one  dram  ;  Salt  of  Tartar  or  Salt  of  Worm¬ 
wood,  two  drams;  make  into  a  ball,  with  a 
diffident  quantity  of  Syrup  of  Marfh-mal- 
lows,  to  be  given  immediately. 

If  the  Horfe  does  not  break  wind  backwards, 
and  dale  plentifully,  he  will  not  be  eafy,  and 
therefore  another  ball  may  be  repeated  about 

two 
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two  hours  after  the  firft ;  and  if  he  roll  and 
tumble,  and  appears  to  be  full  of  pain,  add  to 
it  a  fcruple  of  fait  of  amber,  and  repeat  it  again 
in  about  two  hours  more,  and  the  Horfe  will 
void  both  dung  and  urine ;  and  by  that  means 
get  clear  of  his  diforder. 

This  is  preferable  to  the  common  method  of  The 
adminiftring  Oil  of  Turpentine,  or  Geneva  and 
Pepper,  Beef  Brine,  and  fuch  other  things  com-  often 
monly  ufed  in  the  Gripes,  which  often  heat  and  llurtfuf 
inflame  the  Blood,  excite  feverifh  fymptoms, 
and  caufe  too  great  a  force  and  irritation  on  the 
Neck  of  the  Bladder,  which  frequently  proves 
hurtful ;  whereas  the  method  I  have  here  re¬ 
commended,  feldom  or  never  fails.  Thefe  balls 
may  either  be  thruft  down  whole,  or  where 
there  is  difficulty  in  adminiftring  balls,  may  be 
diffolved  in  a  pint  of  warm  ale,  and  given  as  a  1 
drench ;  they  warm  and  comfort  the  Stomach 
and  Bowels,  and  at  the  fame  time  relax  and  cool 
the  Urinary  Paffages ;  which  is  a  very  great  be¬ 
nefit  in  all  fuch  cafes,  wherein  they  are  fo  very 
efficacious,  that  very  often  one  dofe  makes  a  per¬ 
fect  cure. 

The  proper  diet  for  Horfes  in  the  Gripes,  is 
fealded  bran,  and  warm  gruel,  with  the  beft 
hay  that  can  be  pick’d,  after  the  pain  is  removed, 
for  till  then  they  will  neither  eat  nor  drink.  I 
never  chufe  to  have  them  rid  during  the  fit, 
more  than  a  gentle  trot  or  walk,  but  to  have  a 
place  well  litter’d  with  frefh  ftraw,  where  there 
is  fufficient  room  for  them  to  roll  and  tumble ; 
there  ought  alfo  to  be  one  or  two  perfons  con- 
ftantly  to  look  after  them  while  they  are  in  pain, 

to 
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to  prevent  their  hurting  themfelves,  which  they 
are  apt  to  do,  unlefs  they  are  carefully  attended. 
The  firft  fign  of  a  Horfe’s  recovery,  is  when  he 
lies  quiet,  without  ftarting  or  tumbling,  gathers 
up  his  Legs,  and  ceafes  to  lafh  out,  efpecially 
if  he  continues  an  hour  in  that  quiet  pofture,  we 
may  conclude  all  the  danger  is  over. 

This  method  is  fufficient  in  all  common  cafes, 
where  Horfes  are  affebled  with  the  Cholick  and 
Strangury.  But  the  Gripes  are  often  attended 
with  fymptoms  that  are  obftinate,  as  Inflamma¬ 
tion  of  the  Guts,  and  other  internal  parts,  which 
not  being  rightly  underftood,  frequently  prove 
fatal,  and  even  the  moil  Ample  Cholick  may, 
by  ill  management,  acquire  fuch  complications 
as  may  be  dangerous.  Many  diforders  are  alfo 
fometimes  taken  for  the  Gripes,  which  are  ow¬ 
ing  to  other  caufes,  as  Inflammations  in  the 
Lungs,  Inflammations  of  the  Liver  and  Kid¬ 
neys,  or  other  parts  within  the  Abdomen.  When 
in  the  Liver,  the  Eyes  and  Mouth  always  look 
yellow,  or  of  an  orange  colour,  and  Horfes  will 
fometimes,  in  this  cafe,  be  inclined  to  the  Stag¬ 
gers;  when  in  the  Lungs,  they  will  become  all 
of  a  hidden  fhort-  breath'd,  and  at  fir  ft  difcover 
many  fymptoms  of  the  Gripes  ;  however,  in 
this  cafe  a  Horfe  feldom  lies  down,  but  often 
gathers  himfelf  together,  and  makes  motions  as 
it  he  would,  and  wrhen  he  chances  at  any  time  to 
lie  down,  he  never  lays  his  head,  nor  turns  him- 
ielf  uponhisBack  to  roll  and  tumble,  but  breathes 
exceffively  fit  or  t,  and  riles  fuddenly,  not  being 
able  to  indure  the  preflure  and  ftribture  upon  his 
Lungs.  When  the  Inflammation  happens  either 
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in  the  Lungs,  or  in  the  Liver,  the  Horfe  turns 
his  Face  round,  and  looks  wifhfully  to  the  af¬ 
fected  fide,  as  in  a  violent  Cholick,  but  then  he 
both  dungs  and  ftales  without  any  difficulty, 
and  never  offers  to  break  wind,  as  grip’d  Horfes 
always  do ;  in  which  cafes  bleeding  plentifully 
is  of  great  ufe,  with  cooling  and  balfamick  me¬ 
dicines,  as  in  pleuretick  diforders.  If  the  Horfe 
looks  yellow,  fo  as  to  give  fufpicion  of  an  in¬ 
flam’d  Liver,  he  muff  be  treated  as  in  the  Yel¬ 
lows. 

But  a  genuine  Cholick  proceeds  chiefly  from  Dry  and 
a  di  (temperature  of  the  Guts,  and  is  always  dan-  humid, 
gerous  when  thefe  are  inflam’d.  That  fort  Clicks, 
which  begins  with  a  fquirting,  and  forne  ap¬ 
pearances  of  loofenefs,  is  much  more  dangerous 
than  that  which  is  caufed  by  coftivenefs,  which  % 
may  he  eafily  remedy ’d  if  taken  in  time,  with 
emollient  glyfters  and  other  opening  medicines; 
but  the  other  for  the  moil  part  takes  its  origin 
from  the  (mail  Guts,  which  inflames  the  Colon 
and  Mefentery,  and  often  ends  in  mortification. 

In  this  cafe,  a  Horfe  generally  throws  out  a  little  The  latter 
loofe  dung,  with  a  hot  fcalding  water,  attended  Sometimes 
with  violent  Gripings>  and  orcen  with  a  burn-  Monifica- 
ing  Fever.  If  a  Diarrhoea,  or  continued  purg-  tion  of  the 
ing  follows  upon  this,  it  is  ufually  called  theGuts,&c’ 
moift  Gripes,  and  the  Horfe  for  the  moil;  part 
does  well,  becaufe  then  nature  cafis  off  what  is 
offenfive  to  her  ;  but  if  the  purging  be  but  little, 
and  the  water  that  iffues  from  the  Fundament 
appears  of  a  biaekifh  or  reddifh  colour,  and  of 
a' foetid  ftneil,  it  is  a  fign  of  mortification.  I 
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have  known  Horfes  feveral  times  relieved  in  this 
cafe,  with  the  following  cheap  ball. 

Take  Diapente,  an  ounce ;  Diafcordium,  half 
an  ounce ;  Myrrh  in  powder,  two  drams, 
made  into  a  ball ;  with  two  drams  of  unredti- 
fy’d  Oil  of  Amber,  rolfd  in  Liquorice  Pow¬ 
der. 

Let  this  be  given  as  foon  as  poffible,  and  re¬ 
peated  about  four  hours  afterwards.  If  the 
Horfe  recovers,  it  will  be  proper  to  give  him 
two  or  three  mild  purges  to  prevent  relapfes. 

To  a  Horfe  of  value  the  following  method 
may  be  followed. 

Take  Rhubarb  in  Powder,  half  an  ounce  »  Dia¬ 
pente,  an  ounce  ;  Salt  of  Tartar,  two  drams  ; 
grated  Ginger,  and  Oil  of  Juniper,  of  each 
one  dram,  make  it  into  a  ball,  with  a  fuffi- 
cient  quantity  of  Oil  of  Amber. 

Let  this  be  repeated  once  in  two  days,  and 
everv  morning  and  night  three  or  four  hornfuls 
of  the  following  decodtion  may  be  adminifter’d. 

Take  Jefuits  Bark  in  grofs  Powder,  three  oun¬ 
ces,  boil  it  in  water  wherein  hot  iron  has 
been  quenched,  or  in  clear  forge  water,  from 
half  a  gallon  to  a  quart,  adding  to  it  a  pint 
of  red  wine. 

When  the  firft  decodtion  has  been  all  ufed, 
the  Bark  may  be  boiled  a  fecond  time,  to  draw 
out  the  remaining  part  of  its  virtue,  and  given  as 
before  ;  and  if  the  Horfe  continues  in  pain,  and 
ftill  throws  out  a  fealding  foetid  water,  a  quart 
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of  the  fame  decodtion  may  be  made  ufe  of  for  a 
glyfter,  diffolving  in  it  two  ounces  of  Turpen¬ 
tine,  with  the  Yolks  of  two  new-laid  Eggs,  add¬ 
ing  a  pint  of  Red  Wine,  and  an  ounce  of  Di- 
afcordium  diffolv’d  in  the  warm  deco&ion.  This 
method  will  often  fucceed,  when  the  Guts  arc 
diverted  of  their  Mucus,  and  excoriated  ;  and 
where  a  mortification  is  threatned,  half  an  ounce  . 
of  Mel  fEgyptiacum,  and  two  ounces  of  Tinc¬ 
ture  of  Myrrh  may  be  added.  This  indeed  I 
have  never  yet  made  trial  of,  but  am  pretty  much 
perfuaded  may  be  of  ufe,  to  cleanfe  away  the 
foulnefs  that  attends  erofions  in  the  Bowels. 

Thus  much  I  judged  neceflary  concerning 
thole  Frettings  in  the  fmall  Guts,  or  in  the  Gut 
Colon,  or  Blind  Gut,  which  fometimes  end  in 
Gangrenes,  and  Mortifications,  and  may  pof-% 
fibly  proceed  from  puncrtures  of  thorns,  or  other 
things  taken  in  with  the  food  of  Horfes  ;  they 
almoft  always  come  fuddenly,  but  when  fuch 
Ulcerations  are  the  effect  of  a  bad  conftitution, 
or  long  continued  rtcknefs,  there  is  feldom  any 
hopes  of  a  recovery. 

I  fhall  now  proceed  to  thofe  Cholicks  that  The  dry 
arife  from  Coftivenefs,  or  from  drinking  cold  G,npcs  111 
Water  wnen  Horfes  are  hot,  botn  which  caufe  ner  to  be 
fudden  frettings  in  the  Guts,  which  fometimes  manage^ 
proves  dangerous.  In  the  firft  of  thefe  cafes,  viz. 
when  the  Gripes  proceed  from  Cortivenefs, 
which  may  be  known  by  his  frequent,  and  often 
fruitlefs  motions  to  dung,  its  blacknefs  and  hard- 
nefs,  the  frequent  and  quick  motions  of  his 
Tail,  the  high  colour  of  his  Urine,  fulnefs,  dirt- 
nefs,  liftleflnefs,  and  other  figns.  This  being 
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plain  and  apparent,  may  be  eafily  remedied  by 
emollient  glyfters, and  mild  purgatives,as  has  been 
already  mentioned.  But  as  coftivenefs,  when  ob- 
ffinate,  and  of  long  continuance,  fometimes  alfo 
produces  fymptoms  of  the  Staggers,  fuch  com¬ 
plications  fhould  always  be  attended  to,  for 
which  the  reader  may  confult  what  is  faid  under 
that  head  ;  where  the  cure  of  Coftivenefs  is  fully 
treated  of,  and  the  proper  means  to  be  followed 
after  that  fymptom  is  removed. 

The  Gripes  that  arife  upon  drinking  cold 
water  when  a  Horfe  is  hot,  feldom  needs  any 
other  remedy  than  one  or  two  warm  cordial 
balls,  made  fomewhat  diuretick,  and  keeping 
the  Horfe  in  conftant  motion  for  fome  time  af¬ 
ter  they  are  given.  One  of  the  propereft  medi¬ 
cines  for  the  purpofe  is  this : 

Take  the  feeds  of  Anife,  Cumin,  and  Fennel,  of 
each  half  an  ounce  ;  Caftor,  and  Camphor, 
of  each  one  dram ;  Peilitory  of  Spain,  and 
Saffron,  of  each  half  a  dram ,  make  into  a 
ball  with  Syrup  of  Mar fh -mallows,  adding 
forty  or  fifty  drops  of  Oil  of  Juniper,  or  Oil 
of  Annifeeds. 

But  if  other  fymptoms  fhould  arife  befides 
Gripes,  which  are  ometimes  caufed  by  ill  ma¬ 
nagement,  fuch  as  heat,  panting,  drynefs  of  the 
Mouth,  and  the  feveral  attendants  of  a  fever, 
then  recourfe  mud  be  had  to  plentiful  bleeding 
and  other  evacuations  with  pectorals  and  bal- 
famicks,  fuch  as  have  been  directed  already  in 
Pleurifies  and  Peripneumonies. 


In 
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In  Horfes  that  die  with  Gripes,  there  is  fe!-Reniar^s 
dona  any  thing  to  be  feen  befides  Inflammation  that  have 
and  Mortification  in  the  Guts,  or  a  tendency  to  died  of  the 
Mortification  ;  the  Stomach,  and  the  firft  of  the  cllouu'x" 
fmall  Guts ;  are  generally  free  from  taint,  and 
when  the  Lungs,  or  other  principal  Vifcera  hap¬ 
pen  to  be  inflamed,  the  Inflammation  is  but 
fmall,  being  only  the  confequence  of  the  fever, 
caufed  by  the  pain.  But  the  fmall  Gut,  that 
anfwers  to  the  Ileon  in  men,  is  often  black  and 
crifped  with  the  extreme  heat,  efpeciaily  when 
the  feat  of  the  diftemper  happens  to  be  in  that 
Gut,  and  when  it  is  fo,  the  Colon  is,  for  the 
mo  ft  part,  alfo  affedled,  and  full  of  red  and  livid 
fpots.  In  fome,  the  feat  or  origin  of  the  diftem¬ 
per  teems  to  be  in  the  Colon,  efpeciaily  towards 
the  lower  end,  and  fometimes  the  Valves  or* 

Purfes  of  the  Colon  will  be  difplaced  and  in- 
tangled,  which  the  farriers  and  collar-makers, 
who  open  dead  Horfes,  improperly  call  a  twill¬ 
ing  of  the  Guts.  I  once  faw  a  fine  Horfe  opened, 
that  died  with  the  Gripes,  when,  to  the  farrier's 
great  furprize,  no  defedt  could  be  found,  to  caufe 
his  death ;  fo  that  I  defired  a  more  particular 
examination  to  be  made,  and  in  turning  over 
the  Purfes  of  the  Colon,  I  difcovered  fome  black 
and  livid  fpots  upon  the  lower  part  of  it  •>  and 
the  blind  Gut,  which  lies  next  the  Colon,  was 
hid  by  the  other  Guts,  extremely  black  and 
thickened,  and  its  infide,  with  part  of  the  Straight 
Gut  that  leads  to  the  Fundament,  extreme! v 
rotten  and  mortified. 

Thefe  obfervations  fhew  why  fuch  diftempers 
prove  fo  fuddenly  mortal,  from  whatever  cauie  they 
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proceed,  whether  from  pundtures  of  prickly 
herbs  in  their  food,  or  from  inward  tumors, 
arifing  from  a  vitiated  depraved  Blood,  which 
may  lie  hid  a  long  time  without  any  figns  of 
diforder,  till  they  become  inflamed.  From  hence 
alfo,  we  may  difcover  the  reafon  of  that  heat 
and  burning  weobferve  in  the  Fundament,  with 
the  ififuing  of  blackifh  fcetid  matter,  which 
fometimes  comes  from  thence  along  with  the 
dung,  and  is  generally  the  forerunner  of  death. 


Of  W  O  R  M  S. 


Horfes 
fubjecl  to 
three  forts 
ef Worms. 


The  Bots 
defcribcd. 


COME  authors,  efpecially  th t Italians,  who 
have  taken  their  defcriptions  of  difeafes 
chiefly  from  the  writings  of  phyficians,  mention 
feveral  kinds  of  vermin  in  the  Bodies  of  Horfes, 
fuch  as  are  faid  to  be  in  the  human  body ;  but, 
by  the  ftridteft  enquiry  I  could  make,  I  never 
found  more  than  three  forts,  viz.  Bots,  which 
many  young  Horfes  are  fubjedt  to  in  the  fpring; 
thofe  that  refemble  earth-worms,  and  which  by 
phyficians  are  called,  Teretri  or  Rotundi ;  thofe 
that  are  about  the  fize  of  the  largeft  fewing- 
needles,  with  fiat  heads.  And  whatever  variety 
is  obfervable  in  all  thefe  kinds,  confifts  chiefly 
in  the  difference  of  the  fize  and  colour,  wrhich 
are  only  things  accidental :  for  the  Bots  tha t 
breed  in  the  Stomachs  of  Horfes,  and  are  fome¬ 
times  the  caufe  of  Convulfions,  appear  to  be  of 
the  fame  kind  with  thofe  in  the  Streight  Gut, 
being  only  fomewhat  larger,  and  of  a  more  red- 
difh  colour,  which  feerns  only  owing  to  this, 
that  they  are  filled  with  a  more  florid  Blood 
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from  the  Horfe’s  Stomach,  being  the  fame  in 
fhape  and  figure,  both  having  little  (harp  prickly 
feet  along  the  fides  of  their  Bellies,  like  the  feet 
of  hog-lice,  which,  by  their  fharpnefs,  like  the 
points  of  the  fined  needles,  feem  to  be  of  ufe 
to  fallen  them  to  the  part  where  they  breed, 
and  draw  their  nourifhment,  and  to  prevent 
their  being  loofened  from  their  adhefions  be¬ 
fore  they  come  to  their  maturity  ;  for  when 
they  are  fqueezed  and  emptied,  both  appear  the 
fame,  being  no  other  than  a  very  large  maggot, 
made  of  circular  rings,  as  all  other  maggots  ge¬ 
nerally  are. 

The  Earth-worms  are  of  the  fame  kind  with  TheTVr- 
thofe  we  often  fee  come  from  children  that  are  j^h- * 
grofs  feeders,  refembling  the  common  Earth-  worms, 
worms  in  many  refpefts,  only  that  they  are  ♦ 
(harper  at  both  ends,  are  more  callous  towards 
the  middle,  and  do  not  fo  eafiiy  contract  or 
dilate  themfelves.  In  children,  and  in  grown 
perfons  too,  they  feldom  exceed  fix  inches  in 
length ;  but  I  have  feen  them  come  from  Horfes, 
larger  than  a  man’s  finger,  and  about  eighteen 
inches  long,  and  fome  of  them  that  I  have  flit 
open,  full  of  eggs;  thefe  feldom  hurt  Horfes, 
but  hinder  them  from  thriving,  till  they  are  dis¬ 
lodged. 

The  fmall  Worms  like  needles  refemble  thofe  The  Af- 
in  the  human  body,  called  Afcarides $  fome  of  Needle- °r 
them  are  white  and  fome  of  an  azure  colour,  worms, 
with  flatilh  heads*  Thefe  are  very  troublefome 
and  hard  to  be  rooted  out,  and  expofe  Horfes  the 
mod  of  all  others’ to  frequent  Gripes,  and  other 
fretting  uneafy  diforders  in  their  Guts. 
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The  caufe  As  to  the  caufe  of  Worms  in  Horfes,  it  is  pro- 
inHorles  bable,  fome  conflitutions  may  be  more  inclin¬ 
able  to  breed  Worms  than  others,  from  a  grofs 
habit  of  body ;  fometimes  they  are  the  effed:  of 
ficknefs,  efpecially  old  Surfeits,  whereby  the 
juices  being  contaminated,  eafily  putrifjo  But 
the  mod  ufual  caufe  of  Worms  is  foul  or  high 
feeding,  which  breeds  crudities  and  Hi  my  indi- 
gelled  matter  in  the  Stomach  and  Bowels  (efpe¬ 
cially  Horfes  that  have  been  pampered  for  fale) 
forming  a  proper  Nidus  to  bring  the  eggs  to  ma¬ 
turity.  Thefe  eggs  are  fuppofed  to  be  conveyed 
into  their  Stomachs  with  their  food ;  and  if  it  be 
true,  what  fome  authors  affirm,  that  many  lick- 
rseffes  are  owing  to  animalcula  floating  in  the  air, 
and  that  the  eggs  of  thefe  animalcula,  being  too 
#  minute  to  be  perceived  by  the  naked  eye,  may 
infinuate  themfelves  imperceptibly  into  the  mi- 
nuteft  canals,  in  foch  a  manner,  as  to  corrupt 
the  whole  mafs  of  Blood  ;  how  much  more  ea- 
lily  may  we  conceive  in  what  manner  the  eggs 
of  a  larger  fpecies  may  be  conveyed  into  the 
principal  and  chief  canals  of  the  animal  body 
with  the  food,  and  produce  thofe  diforders  we 
are  here  defcribing. 

The  figns.  The  figns  of  Worms  in  Horfes  are  various, 

according  to  their  different  kinds.  The  Bots, 
that  many  Horfes  are  troubled  with  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  fummer,  are  always  feen  flicking  to 
the  Streight  Gut,  and  are  often  thruft  out  with 
the  dung,  along  with  a  yellowifh  coloured  mat¬ 
ter,  like  melted  fulphur  ;  they  are  no  ways  dan¬ 
gerous  there,  but  are  apt  to  make  a  Horfe  reft- 
Jefs  and  uneafy,  and  rub  his  breech  againft  the 
polls.  The  leafon  of  their  coming  is  ufually  in 
I  the 
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the  months  of  May  and  June,  after  which  they  Bots  C0W1- 
are  feldom  to  be  feen,  and  rarely  continue  in  any  months  of 
one  Horfe  above  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks.  May  and 
'Thofe  that  take  their  lodgments  in  the  Stomach,  J|ye’clpe- 
are  extreme  dangerous  in  caufing  Convulfions,  mong 
and  are  feldom  difcovered  by  any  previous  figns 
before  they  come  to  life,  when  they  bring  a  ’ 
Horfe  into  violent  agonies ;  but  the  reader  may 
have  recourfe  to  what  has  been  already  faid  of 
that  kind  of  Convulfions  which  proceed  from 
vermin,  &c.  The  Earth-worms,  for  fo  I  chufe 
to  call  them,  becaufe  they  referable  that  fort 
moft,  give  little  difturbance  to  a^Horfe,  and 
would  hardly  be  difcovered,  unlefs  they  were 
feen  now  and  then  to  come  away  with  the 
Dung.  Frequently  Horfes  void  one  or  two,  and 
no  more ;  and  fometimes  Horfes  will  void  pretty  % 
large  quantities  of  the  young  brood,  not  much 
larger  than  the  Af car  ides  >  only  of  a  red  colour, 
and  not  white,  as  the  Afcaridcs  generally  are  ; 
they  are  moft  ufual  in  autumn,  or  the  begin- 
ning  of  winter,  though  a  Horfe  fhall  now  and 
then  void  one  or  two  of  thefe  at  other  times  of 
the  year.  But  the  Afcarides ,  or  fmall  Worms,  are 
very  troublefome  to  Horfes,  and  breed  at  all  times 
of  the  vear,  and  often'when  one  breed  is  deftroyed 
another  fucceeds.  Thefe  are  not  mortal;  butxhefi<?ns 
when  a  Horfe  is  peftered  with  this  fort  of  vej>  of  the 
min,  though  he  will  go  through  his  bufinefs  to-  or 
lerably  well,  and  fometimes  feed  heartily,  yet  Ajcaride 
he  always  looks  lean  and  jaded ;  bis  hair  ftares 
as  if  he  was  forfeited,  and  nothing  he  cats  makes 
him  thrive;  he  often  ftrikes  his  Hind-feet 
againft  his  Belly,  which  fhews  where  his  griev¬ 
ance  lies,  and  is  fometimes  griped,  but  without 
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the  violent  fymptoms  that  attend  a  Cholick  or 
Strangury,  for  he  never  rolls  or  tumbles,  but 
only  (hews  uneafinefs,  and  generally  lays  him- 
felf  down  quietly  on  his  Belly  for  a  little  while, 
and  then  gets  up  and  falls  a-ieeding  ;  but  the 
fureft  fign  is,  when  they  void  them  with  their 
dung. 

Now  as  to  the  cure.  If  a  Horfe  is  troubled 
with  Bots,  he  may  be  relieved  without  much 
expence  or  trouble,  only  by  giving  him  a  fpoon- 
ful  of  Savin,  cut  very  fmall,  once  or  twice  every 
day,  in  oats  or  bran  moiftened,  and  if  three  or 
four  cloves  of  chopped  Garlick  be  mixed  with 
the  Savin,  it  will  do  better,  for  Garlick  is  alfo 
a  great  deterfive,  attenuates  vifcid  matter,  and 
keeps  the  Body  open,  which  is  of  great  fervice 
in  all  thefe  complaints.  And  moreover,  Horfes 
that  are  troubled  with  Bots,  ought  afterwards 
to  be  purged  with  aloetick  purges,  before  the 
weather  grows  too  hot ;  and  if  they  be  kept  to 
a  clean  diet  after  their  purges,  it  will  be  a  great 
chance  if  ever  they  are  troubled  with  them  any 
more.  As  the  Bots  generally  happen  about  the 
grafs  feafon,  I  have  obferved  thefe  Horfes  that 
are  turned  to  grafs  often,  get  rid  of  them  there, 
by  the  firft  fortnight’s  purging  5  and  therefore 
thofe  that  have  the  conveniency  of  a  good  pa- 
if  ure  for  their  Horfes,  need  not  be  very  follici- 
tous  about  giving  them  medicines. 

The  Earth-worms,  which  the  writers  in  phy- 
fick  call  ’ieretes  or  Rotundi ,  are  heft  conquered 
by  aloetick  purges,  for  they  often  come  away  in 
purging,  when,  till  then,  it  has  not  been  known 
that  the  Horfe  was  troubled  with  them  5  and  it 

has 
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has  been  obferved,  after  thefe  have  been  voided, 
the  Horfe  has  throve  better,  grown  much  more 
lively,  more  active,  and  more  attentive  to  his 
bufinefs.  There  can  fcarce  be  a  better  purge  to 
deftroy  vermin  than  the  following,  and  whoever 
makes  trial  of  it,  will  for  the  mod  part  find  it 
anfwer  his  expectation. 


Take  of  fine  Succotrine  Aloes,  ten  drams ;  frefh  A  proper 
Jallap,  in  powder,  one  dram ;  Areftrochia 
Longa  or  Rotunda,  viz.  the  long  or  round  vermin. 
Birthwort,  and  of  the  cleared;  Myrrh,  both 
in  fine  powder,  of  each  two  drams ;  make  it 
into  a  ftiff  pafte,  with  a  fufiicient  quantity  of 
Syrup  of  Buckthorn,  if  the  Horfe  be  ftrong 
and  a  good  feeder ;  if  not,  with  Syrup  of 
Rofes,  and  add  to  it  rectified  Oil  of  Amber 
and  Oil  of  Savin,  of  each  one  dram.  Roll  * 
it  into  a  ball  with  Liquorice  Powder  or 
Flour. 


Some  prefer  the  Barbadoes  Aloes  for  Worms, 
thinking  it  the  more  efficaciousbecaufe  of  its  rank 
fmell.  Its  operation  is  very  rough,  and  may  be 
given  to  hackneys  and  other  Horfes  of  fmall  va¬ 
lue  ;  but  I  never  found  it  more  efficacious  for 
deffroying  Worms  than  the  Succotrine,  at  the 
fame  time  that  it  expofes  a  Horfe  more  to  Gripes 
and  other  dangerous  diforders,  unlefs  it  be 
worked  thoroughly  off.  The  following  is  a 
cheap  purge  of  this  kind,  and  well  corrected, 
viz. 


Take  Barbadoes  or  Plantation  Aloes,  one  ounce  ; 
Salt  of  Tartar,  two  drams  3  frefh  Ginger 
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grated,  a  dram  and  a  half  5  Oil  of  Amber,  a 

middling  fpoonful. 

Mod  of  our  common  praditioners  do  nothing 
more  than  to  work  an  ounce  of  coarfe  Aloes 
into  a  Ball  before  a  warm  fire,  and  when  they 
have  dipped  it  in  Oil,  give  it  without  any  other 
preparation.  But  I  have  known  fome  of  our 
farriers  boil  a  pound  of  coarfe  Aloes  in  water, 
then  ftrain  it  through  a  piece  of  canvas,  and  fo 
evaporate  it  over  the  fire,  throwing  away  the 
coarfe  part  or  refid ue  that  remains  in  the  bag,  and 
make  their  purges  out.of  that  which  they  think 
they  have  purified  and  refined.  But  this  fort  of 
Aloes  neither  works  fo  kindly  or  efficacioufly  as  the 
other  5  however,  it  may  be  purified  or  eorreded, 
#  and  therefore  fhould  never  chufe  to  give  it  to  a 
Horfe  that  I  fet  a  value  upon. 

The  Afcarides  or  fmall  Worms  fometimes 
come  away  in  great  numbers  with  a  purge,  and 
fomeHorfes  get  clear  of  them  with  purges  only* 
but  this  does  not  often  happen,  for  the  Horfes 
that  breed  Afcarides  above  all  others  are'  fub- 
jed  to  dime  and  wormy  matter  :  the  Afcarides 
in  the  human  body  are  thought  to  be  ingen- 
dered  in  the  Streight  Gut  near  the  Fundament, 
but  in  Horfes  I  never  perceived  any  other  than 
The  Afca  Bots  adhere  to  that  Gut.  But  thefe  Worms  in 
fmall °r  ^iem  ^eem  t0  have  their  lodgment  about  the 
worms,  beginning  of  the  fmall  Guts,  near  the  Stomach, 
how  they  among  the  conceded  aliment  or  chyle,  both 
Hmie^  from  their  colour  and  the  fymptorns  of  the 
Gripes,  and  hidden  fits  of  ficknefs  thefe  Horfes 
are  often  feized  with,  which  fornetimes  makes 

them 
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them  abruptly  leave  off  their  food,  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  fall  greedily  to  it  again,  as  foon  as 
the  tick  fit  is  over.  The  Bots  in  a  Horfe’s 
Fundament  are  often  feen  flicking  near  the 
Sphincter  Ani ,  and  are  continually  dropping  off 
with  the  dung,  or  may  be  pulled  away  with 
the  fingers,  and  while  they  are  there  make  a  con¬ 
tinual  titulation  or  itching  near  the  Spbi?t£lerAniy 
which  may  be  eafily  perceived  by  all  the  ge- 
ftures  and  motions  of  the  Horfe  ;  but  the  others 
are  feldom  feen,  but  when  a  Horfe  has  had  a 
purge  given  him,  or  when  he  falls  into  a  natu¬ 
ral  purging,  which  thofe  Horfes  are  often  fub- 
jedt  to,  and  then  they  come  away  in  very  great 
numbers,  with  much  flime  and  naflinefs.  The 
vermin  in  the  Streight  Gut  feldom  alters  a 
Horfe’s  looks,  but  thefe  not  only  make  a  Horfe 
grow  lean  and  look  furfeited,  but  in  opening  his 
Mouth,  one  may  perceive  a  more  than  ordinary 
languid  whitenefs,  and  a  fickly  fmell,  from  the 
want  of  thofe  due  fupplies  of  blood  and  nourifh- 
ment,  which  gives  a  livelinefs  to  the  colour  that 
is  always  perceivable  in  the  Mouths  of  found 
vigorous  Horfes;  fo  that  whatever  be  the  pri¬ 
mary  caufe,  thefe  Worms  feem  in  a  great  mea- 
fure  to  proceed  from  a  vitiated  appetite  and  a 
weak  digeftion,  which  renders  them  the  more 
difficult  to  be  removed ;  for  which  purpofe  re- 
courfe  mu  ft  be  fir  ft  had  to  mercurials,  and  after 
thefe,  fuch  things  as  are  proper  to  ftrengthen 
the  Stomach,  promote  digeftion,  and  give  a  bet¬ 
ter  tone  to  the  Solids. 
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Therefore  to  a  Horfe  that  is  fubjedt  to  thefe 
fmall  white  or  azure-coloured  Worms,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  method  may  be  obferved. 


The  cure 
of  the  Af- 
carides  and 
all  other 
kinds  ot 
Worms 
andwormy 
matter  in 
the  Bowels 
of  Horfes 


Take  of  Calomel  that  has  been  often  fublimed 
and  well  prepared,  two  drams  5  Diapente, 
half  an  ounce  ;  make  it  into  a  ball,  with  a 
fufficient  quantity  of  Conferve  of  W  ormwood, 
or  of  Rue,  and  give  it  in  the  morning,  let¬ 
ting  the  Horfe  be  kept  from  meat  and  water 
four  hours  before  and  four  hours  after. 


The  next  morning  adminifter  one  of  the 
purges  above  defer ibed,  taking  great  care  to  keep 
the  horfe  from  wet,  or  from  any  thing  that 
may  expofe  him  to  catch  cold.  His  purge  may 
be  worked  off*  in  the  ffable  with  warm  water, 

.  which  is  much  the  fafeft  way  when  mercurials 
are  given.  The  Calomel  ball  and  the  purge  may 
be  repeated  in  fix  or  eight  days ;  and  again  in 
fix  or  eight  days  more.  Or  the  following  mer¬ 
curial  purge  may  be  given,  which  will  be  lefs 
troublefome  and  no  lefs  efficacious. 

Take  Crude  Quickfilver,  two  drams;  Venice 
Turpentine,  half  an  ounce.  Rub  the  Quick- 
filver  with  the  Turpentine  in  a  mortar  till  no 
gliftning  appears ;  then  add  an  ounce  of  Suc- 
cotrine  Aloes,  in  powder,  and  a  dram  of 
grated  Ginger ;  make  it  up  into  a  ball,  with 
a  fufficient  quantity  of  Syrup  of  Buckthorn, 
and  about  thirty  or  forty  drops  of  the  Chemi¬ 
cal  Oi!  of  Savin. 


Let  one  of  thefe  mercurial  purges  be  given  as 
the  foregoing,  viz.  one  in  fix  or  eight  days, 

with 
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with  all  the  fame  precautions.  It  will  work 
mildly,  and  with  little  or  no  griping  or  ficknefs. 
Another  mercurial  purge  proper  to  deftroy 
Worms  and  wormy  matter. 

Take  Diagridium,  Cerufe  of  Antimony,  and 
Calomel,  of  each  two  drams  5  Succotrine 
Aloes,  fix  drams 3  grated  Ginger,  pne  dram  ; 
make  it  into  a  ball,  with  a  fufficient  quantity 
of  Syrup  of  Rofes,  and  thirty  or  forty  drops 
of  Oil  of  Savin,  Oil  of  Cloves,  or  Oil  of  An- 
nifeeds.  To  be  given  as  the  other. 

When  a  Horfe  has  gone  through  a  courfe  of 
thefe  mercurial  purges,  let  the  following  drink 
be  given  two  or  three  times  a  week,  which  may 
be  continued  as  long  as  needful,  viz.  till  the 
Horfe  begins  to  thrive  and  look  healthful. 

Take  Rue,  Chamomile  Flowers,  and  Hore- 
hound,  of  each  a  handful  3  Gallangals,  bruifed 
'in  a  mortar,  three  drams  3  Liquorice  Root, 
fliced,  two  drams.  Boil  it  in  a  quart  or  three 
pints  of  Forge- water  five  or  fix  minutes,  in  a 
covered  vefiel,  and  keep  it  covered  till  cold, 
then  drained  through  a  piece  of  coarfe  canvas, 
and  give  it  in  the  morning  upon  an  empty 
Stomach. 


Some  have  a  great  opinion  of  powder  of  Tin  Powder  of 
as  an  infallible  cure  for  W orms.  But  it  is  very 
troublefome  to  make,  and  perhaps  not  fo  infill- mended 
lible  as  lome  have  imagined.  This  is  prepared  ^°rr0^n"g of 
by  melting  down  any  quantity  of  Tin  in  a  cru-  Worms, 
cible,  pouring  it  hot  into  a  wooden  bowl,  and 
rolling  it  round  till  part  of  it  is  turned  to  a 

greyifh 
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The  man-  greyifh  powder.  Then  melting  down  the  re- 

J}  (£Y  of  •  •  111®  •  •  •  ® 

ducin  r  it  Hiaimng  part,  and  rolling  it  again,  continuing 
into  pow-  this  operation  till  all  that  can  be  reduced  to 
powder  is  obtained  from  it.  This  may  be  given 
to  half  an  ounce  or  fix  drams. 

Antimo-  Moll  of  the  preparations  of  Antimony  are  ef- 

other^mi-  ficac*Gl|5  for  deftroying  Worms,  Sulphur  is  alfo 
Bcra l  p re-  good  in  all  fuch  cafes ;  and  even  crude  Anti- 

Bf“fui°for  niony  *n  ^ne  powder,  given  with  equal  parts  of 
the  fame  Sulphur  often  fucceeds,  viz.  an  ounce  in  the 
piurpofe.  morning  and  another  at  night ;  Liver  of  Anti¬ 
mony,  Crocus  Metallorum ,  or  Stibium ,  has  alfo 
the  fame  effedfc.  The  JEtbiof  s  Mineral,  or  the 
Mercurius  Alkali f atm,  viz.  two  drams  of  the 
latter,  or  half  an  ounce  of  the  former,  made 
into  a  ball,  with  Conferve  of  Rofes,  or  incor- 
#  porated  with  a  fufficient  quantity  of  any  cordial 
ball,  and  given  twipe  or  three  times  a  week, 
for  a  fortnight,  are  of  great  efficacy.  Powders 
made  of  Cinabar  or  Cinabar  of  Antimony,  with 
Gum  Guiacum,  as  in  the-  Farcy  and  obfiinate 
Surfeits,  will  effectually  deftroy  Worms,  after 
purging  and  other  neceffary  evacuations,  and  be 
no  hindrance  to  a  Horfe?s  bufihefs.  But  if  a 
Horfe  be  of  a  weakly  confutation,  and  a  bad 
feeder,  I  would  above  all  things  recommend  the 
laft  mentioned  bitter  draught  to  be  alfo  com¬ 
plied  with,  which  will  promote  a  good  appetite 
and  help  digeftion ;  and  to  this  may  be  added 
an  ounce  of  Guiacum,  which,  by  fweetning  the 
Blood,  may  help  to  remove  the  original  caufe 
from  whence  the  moft  dangerous  and  trouble- 
feme  kind  of  vermin  are  produced  ;  for  when 
Worms  and  wormy  matter  is  bred  by  high 
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feeding,  want  of  air  and  due  exercife,  or  from 
unwholefome  food,  they  may  be  often  removed 
by  a  contrary  regimen,  without  medicines,  at 
leaf!:  with  the  help  of  a  very  few  things  3  fome- 
times  with  Rue  and  Garlick,  Savin,  Tanfy,  and 
other  fimples.  But  when  Worms  are  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  natural  weaknefs,  or  owe  their  produc¬ 
tion  to  any  fault  in  the  conftitution,  that  conta¬ 
minates  the  Blood  and  difpofes  the  Juices  to  pu¬ 
trefaction,  the  cure  will  then  be  difficult  and  te¬ 
dious,  and  may  require  an  alteration  or  change 
of  the  whole  habit  of  the  body  before  that  can 
be  effected. 

Of  a  Lax  and  Scouring,  and  of  a  Diarrhoea. 

ALL  Fluxes  of  the  Belly  in  Horfes,  are  ge- 
neraily  included  under  the  names  of  a  Lax 
and  Scouring.  When  a  Horfe  falls  a  purging, 
and  continues  but  a  ffiort  fpace  in  it,  or  when 
he  is  more  than  ordinarily  open,  and  dungs  like 
a  cow,  it  is  called  a  Lax  3  and  when  the  purging 
continues,  though  it  amounts  to  what  we  call  a 
Diarrhoea  in  men,  he  is  only  laid  to  fcour.  As 
for  a  Dyfentery,  viz.  when  Blood,  or  when 
Blood  and  Slime  come  away  with  the  excre¬ 
ments,  it  is  a  fymptom  that  feldom  happens  but 
when  a  Horfe  has  been  wounded  in  the  Guts, 
or  has  received  fome  uncommon  treatment,  and 
not  the  meer  effect  of  a  Diarrhoea.  That  Horfes 
are  not  fubjedt  to  Dyfenteries,  perhaps  may  be 
owing  in  a  great  meafure  to  their  horizontal  pe¬ 
tition,  whereby  the  Intejlinum  Recium  is  lefs  af¬ 
fected  in  purgations,  than  it  generally  is  in  men  ; 

befides 
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befides  the  violent  gripings  that  areal  moll  always 
the  concomitants  of  a  Diarrhoea,  foon  deftroy  a 
Horfe,  if  they  are  not  removed  in  a  moderate 
fpace  of  time ;  fo  that  it  feldom  arifes  to  a  Dy- 
fentery  or  Bloody  Flux. 

The  Scouring  and  loofenefs  in  Horfes  may  proceed 
Souring  ft001  various  caufes.  Sometimes  from  Colds,  or 
in  Hories. whatever  fuddenlv  flops  perfpiration,  will  caufq 
an  inward  redundancy,  and  go  off  in  purging  * 
fometimes  Scourings  proceed  from  exceffive 
feeding,  or  from  unwholefome  food  j  and  purg¬ 
ing  is  fometimes  the  effedt;  of  hard  riding,  or 
other  violent  exercife, which  inflames  theBowels  ^ 
and  this  is  often  attended  with  a  difcharge  of  llime 
and  greafy  matter,  efpecially  in  fat  Horfes  that 
have  been  high  fed,  and  have  not  been  previoufly 
^  harden’d  with  exercife  ;  and  we  frequently  find 
Horfes  of  weak  relaxed  conflitutiops,  throw  out 
their  food  iiidigefieci  with  a  Lax,  whenever  they 
are  put  upon  brifk  exercife.  Purging  is  often 
the  effedt  of  long,  continued,  weakning  ficknefs, 
and  it  may  alio  proceed  from  old  furfeits,  or 
other  chronical  diftempers,  efpecially  thofe  that 
inflate,  and  breed  indurations  in  the  Mefentery 
and  inteftinal  Glands.  Worms  and  wormy  mat¬ 
ter,  difpofe  Horfes  very  much  to  fcour  and 
purge,  and  fometimes  a  great  glut  of  water,  or 
eating  fome  uncommon  thing  in  their  food,  may 
have  the  fame  effedt ;  but  thefe  purgings  are  ge¬ 
nerally  of  Abort  continuance. 

TfreDi-  When  a  Pur 21112  comes  with  a  Cold,  it  Is  fel- 

p  .  j  &  O  3 

agnoiticiis  dom  dangerous,  unlefs  it  be  too  fuddenly  hop’d. 

ihCWlPG*  *  p  ^  ^  J  1 

when  the  When  it  is  the  effedt  of  exceffive  feeding,  it  al- 
fymptoms  vyays  does  good.  As  alfa  the  purging  that  comes 
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upon  ftrong  exercife,  with  a  flight  fever,  which  are  dai*- 
fometimes  happens  to  Horfes  that  have  been  an d° when 
foul,  and  unprepared  for  it  ;  for  this  often  pre-  favour- 
vents  Fevers,  and  inward  Inflammations,  which  able* 
otherways  might  happen.  Thefe  Purgings  that 
proceed  from  weaknefs  of  conftitution  are  often 
tedious,  and  many  Horfes  do  not  get  the  better 
of  this  habitual  Scouring  till  they  are  feven  or 
eight  years  old.  Purgings  that  proceed  from 
old  furfeits  are  often  doubtful,  and  when  they 
are  the  eflfedt  of  any  lingring  ficknefs,  they  ge¬ 
nerally  prove  mortal.  When  a  Scouring  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  Worms,  it  ceafes  when  the  caufe  is 
removed,  that  is,  when  theWorms  are  deftroyed, 
and  the  wormy  matter  carried  off;  and  when 
a  Horfe  fcours  with  eating  any  laxative  thing,  or 
with  drinking  much  water,  it  is  generally  of  4 
fhort  continuance. 

When  a  plethorick  Plorfe,  viz.  a  Korfe  that  The 
is  foul,  and  full  of  Blood,  falls  a  purging  with  a 
cold,  or  upon  hard  riding,  it  fihould  be  encou¬ 
raged  in  a  moderate  degree,  with  an  open  diet, 
and  plenty  of  warm  gruel ;  if  he  voids  great 
quantities  of  flime  and  greafy  matter,  which  in 
fuch  cafes  is  not  unufual,  let  the  following 
Drench  be  given,  and  repeated  every  other  day, 
till  he  has  taken  three  draughts  at  leaft. 

Take  Lenitive  eleftuary,  and  Cream  of  Tartar, 
of  each  four  ounces ;  Yellow  Rofin  in  fine 
Powder,  one  ounce ;  powder  the  P^ofin  with 
the  Cream  of  Tartar,  and  mix  them  with  the 
Lenitive  Electuary,  then  add  four  ounces 
of  Sweet  Oil,  or  frefh  Lin  feed  Oil,  and  in¬ 
corporate 
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corporate  the  whole  with  a  pint  of  warm  Ale, 
or  Water* gruel. 

* 

This  will  fetch  away  a  great  deal  of  flime  and 
naftinefs,  after  which  the  Horfe  will  grow  eafy, 
and  feed  heartily ;  and  if  there  be  a  fymptoma- 
tick  fever,  it  generally  goes  off  with  the  purging. 
But  if  notwithstanding  this,  his  dung  continues 
till  to  have  a  mixture  of  greafe,  or  if  it  is  co¬ 
vered  with  a  fkin  or  pellicle,  it  may  be  proper, 
as  foon  as  he  comes  fully  to  his  Stomach,  to 
give  him  two  or  three  mild  purges.  I  have  ge¬ 
nerally  fucceeded  in  the  cure  of  this  fymptom, 
with  the  following  alterative  ball,  adminifter’d 
twice  a  week,  without  any  other  thing  befides 
fcalded  bran,  and  warm  water  or  gruel. 

Take  Succotrine  Aloes  in  fine  powder,  half  an 
ounce,  or  fix  drams ;  Diapente,  an  ounce ; 
make  it  into  a  Ball,  with  the  Juice  of  Spa- 
nifli  Liquorice  diffolv’d  in  Water,  or  White 
Wine,  and  about  a  fpoonful  of  Oil  of  Am¬ 
ber. 

To  this  may  be  added  two  drams  of  Myrrh, 
and  if  it  be  neceffary  to  make  it  more  cordial,  a 
dram  of  Saffron  in  powder  may  alfo  be  mixed 
with  it. 

This  ball,  by  being  feveral  times  repeated, 
will  in  many  cafes,  anfwer  all  the  ends  of  purg¬ 
ing  phyfick,  and  purify  a  Horfe’s  Blood  from 
thofe  vifcidities  that  come  away  with  their 
dung,  like  dime  or  greafe. 

But  when  the  purging  begins  with  an  acute 
fever,  it  requires  a  different  treatment;  as  it 

ought 
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ought  not  to  be  indulged  with  things  that  are 
very  laxative  and  loofening,  fo  neither  fhould  it 
be  flopped,  unlefs  the  fever  increafes  with  the 
purging,  and  then  the  propereft  remedy  is  Rhu¬ 
barb.  For  at  firft  no  reftringent  ought  to  be 
ufed,  which  has  not  fomething  of  a  purging  qua¬ 
lity  in  it.  Rhubarb  not  only  helps  to  drain  away  Rhubarb, 
any  foulnefs  that  lies  fretting  in  the  firft  callages, the  moft 
but  at  the  fame  time  ftrengthens  the  tone  of  the  purge  in  a 
Stomach  and  Guts,  and  in  this  refpedt  the  Ma-  Diarrhoea. 
teria  Medica  does  notfurnifh  fuch  another  drug; 
and  it  is  a  pity  it  fhould  be  often  of  fo  high  a 
price,  that  it  cannot  be  continued  to  any  great 
purpofe,  but  to  Horfes  of  value.  The  Indian  Indian 
Rhubarb  is  much  cheaper  than  that  which  is 
brought  from  Perfia ,  by  the  way  of  Pur  key  or 
Rujfia ;  and  if  it  happens  not  to  be  rotten  or  « 
worm-eaten,  will  be  found  little  inferior  to  the 
other.  In  all  Diarrhceas,  nothing  is  fo  proper  as 
this  drug,  which  may  be  given  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  manner. 

Take  Indian  or  Turkey  Rhubarb,  half  an  ounce, 
made  into  fine  powder  -  Lenitive  Eledluary, 
an  ounce  and  a  half ;  Saffron  and  Cinamon 
in  Powder,  of  each  a  dram. 

The  night  after  the  operation,  give  half  an 
ounce  of  Diafcordium  in  a  pint  of  Red  Wine; 
let  the  Wine  be  made  warm,  and  then  diffolve 
the  Diafcordium  in  it.  This  draught  may  be 
repeated  every  day,  and  if  the  Horfe  be  of  frnall 
value,  it  may  be  diffolved  in  Water-gruel,  or 
Mint,  or  Sage  Tea.  The  Rhubarb  ball  may  al¬ 
io  be  repeated  once  in  two  or  three  days,  if  the 
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Fever  and  Purging  does  not  abate.  But  if  the 
diflemper  continues  violent,  if  the  Horfe’s 
Flanks  and  Belly  look  full  and  diftended  ;  if  he 
appears  to  be  much  grip’d  and  in  pain,  without 
an  appetite  to  feed,  the  following  Glyfler  may 
be  given,  and  the  dofe  of  the  Diafcordium  may 
be  inlarg’d  to  an  ounce.  For  a  reftringent  Gly- 
fter. 

Take  Chamomile  Flowers,  one  handful ;  Red  ! 
Rofes,  half  a  handful ;  Pomegranate  Bark  ; 
bruis’d,  and  Balauflines  (v/hich  are  the  : 
Flowers  of  the  wild  Pomegranate)  of  each  an  i 
ounce ;  boil  in  two  quarts  of  Water  to  one  i 
quart,  pour  it  off  from  the  ingredients,  j 
and  while  it  is  warm,  diffblve  in  it  two  oun-  1 
ces  of  Diafcordium,  and  an  ounce  of  Mithri-  \ 
date,  and  let  it  be  injedted  immediately,  and  I 
repeated  once  a  day  till  the  Fever  and  Purg-  j 
ing  abates. 

Thefe  warm  Glyfters,  which  are  fmall  in  i 
quantity y  that  they  may  be  the  longer  retain’d,  j 
greatly  comfort  a  Horfe?s  Bowels,  and  foon  give  j 
eafe.  And  I  have  feldom  known  this  method  fail  I 
of  fuccefs,  from  my  experience  in  many  in  flan-  i 
ces.  For  when  the  Fever, and  other  badfymptoms  j 
increafe  with  the  purging,  a  flop  muft  be  put  : 
to  it  with  ail  poflible  fpeed,  a  Horfe  not  being  ; 
able  long  to  indure  the  pain,  ficknefs,  and  faint-  • 
nefs  of  a  violent  Diarrhoea,  which  generally  ' 
ends  in  a  Mortification  of  the  Guts,  unlefs  pro-  • 
per  care  be  taken  to  prevent  it.  A  Horfe,  after  * 
his  recovery,  fhouid  at  firft  have  fmall  feeds,  , 
and  pretty  often,  and  his  water  ia  fmall  quanti-  • 
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ties  and  often  ;  and  if  the  weather  be  cold,  his 
water  diould  be  warm'd,  and  now  and  then  a 
cordial  ball  may  be  given,  to  (Lengthen  and  invi¬ 
gorate  his  Stomach  and  Bowels. 

I  (hall  now  proceed  to  another  kind  of  Purg¬ 
ing,  which  is  common  to  many  young  Horfes, 
viz.  where  they  are  addided  to  fcour,  without 
any  palpable  ficknefs,  or  other  very  mani- 
fed  caule,  befides  weaknefs  of  conditution,  or 
at  lead;  where  fome  previous  error  has  been  com¬ 
mitted,  either  by  keeping  them  too  long  on  a 
warm  loofe  diet,  and  in  the  condant  ufe  of  warm' 
water,  which  too  much  relaxes  and  weakens 
their  Bowels.  Whatever  this  habit  proceeds 
from,  whether  from  natural  weaknefs,  or  any 
kind  of  mifmanagement,  if  it  continues  obdinate, 
ftrengthners  and  redringents  may  be  more  or  « 
lefs  needful,  according  as  the  fymptoms  may  re¬ 
quire.  Horfes  of  hot  fiery  tempers  are  often  li¬ 
able  to  this  malady,  and  will  fcour  with  every 
the  lead  exercife,  and  often  their  oats  come 
away  whole  in  their  dung,  from  a  weaknefs  in 
digedion.  The  fame  aifo  happens  fometimes  to 
Horfes  of  a  cold  phlegmatick  temper.  And  indeed 
Very  little  can  be  done  for  the  firft,  while  they  are 
young  and  unfettled,  until  they  grow  more  tern- 
perate,  and  then  they  generally  retain  their  food 
longer,  and  by  that  means  receive  more  nou- 
rifhment,  which  makes  them  look  better,  and 
grow  (Iron gen  The  mod  likely  method  to  help  a  proper 
fuch  Horfes,  is  to  be  fomewhat  curious  as  to diet  for 
their  diet,  never  to  fuffer  them  to  drink  their  Horfts 
bellyfuls  of  water,  but  to  give  it  often,  and  in  that  fcour; 
fmall  quantities,  for  a  large  quantity  of  any  kind 
Vol.IL  K  ‘  '  of 
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of  water,  by  its  weight,  will  increafe  a  Scouring* 
where  there  is  a  habitual  diipofition  to  purge. 
Such  Horfes  may  be  allowed  a  few  beans,  hard 
peas,  or  tares,  when  they  travel,  but  at  other 
times  their  Stomachs  will  not  eafily  digeft  them. 
Their  food  fhould  be  fomewhat  fparing,  and 
given  in  fmall  portions,  that  they  may  never 
be  cloy’d,  but  may  preferve  their  appetites. 

Thefe  cautions  are  proper  to  be  obferved  in 
dieting  Horfes  that  have  weak  Stomachs,  with 
a  debility  in  their  Bowels,  and  throw  out  their 
aliment  indigefted ;  and  when  the  cafe  proves 
obftinate,  and  cannot  be  altered  by  a  right  ceco- 
nomy  in  diet,  and  other  requifites,  the  follow-* 
ing  balls  will  do  great  fervice. 

Bails  Take  Pomegranate  Bark  and  Balauftine  Flowers, 
and  Rhubarb,  of  each  an  ounce ;  Diapente, 
two  ounces ;  Red  Rofes  dryed,  half  an 
ounce  5  let  thefe  be  made  into  a  fine  powder, 
and  form’d  into  a  pafte,  with  a  fufficient 
quantity  of  a  mucilage  made  of  the  Seeds  of 
Quinces,  and  give  the  Horfe  the  bignefs  of  a 
pullet’s  egg  at  any  time  when  he  has  a  more 
than  ordinary  difpofition  to  fcour  or  purge, 
and  that  his  corn  continues  to  come  away 
whole  and  indigefted  in  his  dung. 

The  way  to  make  the  mucilage  of  Quince  Seed, 
is  to  take  any  quantity  thereof,  fuppofe  an 
ounce,  and  boil  it  in  a  quart  of  water  to  a  pint, 
then  pour  it  off  into  a  pan,  and  when  it  cools  the 
liquor  will  be  thick  like  a  fyrup. 

To  Horfes  of  fmall  value  the  following  ball  . 
may  be  given  twice  a  week. 


Strengthen 
the  Sto¬ 
mach  and 
weaknefs 
of  the 
Bowels. 


’  Take 
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Take  Mithridate,  and  Diapente,  of  each  half  an  A  remedy 

1  J  r  tj  f 

ounce  ;  Bole  Armoniack,  two  drams  5  make  ofVmaU^ 

into  a  ball  with  Liquorice  powder.  value. 

If  the  Horfe  requires  it  more  binding,  Venice 
Treacle  may  be  fubftituted,  indead  of  the  Mi¬ 
thridate.  But  if  the  Horfe  grows  weak  with  a 
continued  Purging,  half  an  ounce,  or  a  whole 
ounce  of  Diafcordium,  in  fome  cafes,  may  be 
added  ;  efpecially  if  the  Horfe  mends  in  his  ap¬ 
petite  upon  the  ufe  of  thefe  things. 

Sometimes  Horfes  of  weak  relaxed  conftifu- Grafs  ^ 
tions,  are  recovered  with  a  fummer’s  grafs,  Forc^^e 
tho’  the  grafs  generally  purges  pretty  brifkly  the  in  recover'- 
fir  ft  fortnight  or  three  wreeks,  yet  after  that  the 
purging  ceafes,  fo  that  it  ferves  to  clear  the  Sto-  the  Sto¬ 
mach  and  Guts  from  flime,  or  other  matter 
that  may  fur  up  the  mouths  of  the  Ladteals, 
and  hinder  a  Plorfe’s  receiving  nourifhment 
from  what  he  eats.  The  diuretick  quality,  which 
always  refdes  more  or  lefs  in  the  grafs,  contri¬ 
butes  very  much  to  drain  away  that  habitual 
humidity  in  the  Intrails,  which  brings  on  a  ha¬ 
bitual  weaknefs  in  the  conftitutions  of  fome 
Horfes ;  but  now  and  then  we  meet  with  Horfes 
that  have  fo  much  of  a  natural  delicacy  and  ten- 
dernefs,  that  no  management  has  been  able  to 
do  them  effectual  fervice. 

Horfes  that  have  been  long  furfeited  are  fome- 
times  apt  to  purge,  and  when  this  happens  be¬ 
fore  their  ftrength  is  too  far  decayed,  it  always 
does  good,  and  fometimes  recovers  them.  I  re¬ 
member  a  very  extraordinary  inftance  of  this 
kind  in  a  Troop  Horfe,  that  had  been  a  long 
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time  forfeited  and  hide-bound,  but  always  re¬ 
tain'd  a  good  appetite  to  his  food,  tho’  without 
thriving  upon  it ;  at  laid  he  fell  into  a  Purging, 
which  began  about  Chrijlmas ,  and  continued  all 
the  following  fpring,  till  towards  the  month  of 
May$  before  it  abated  ;  every  time  he  dunged,  his 
excrements  came  away  as  thin  as  if  he  had  taken 
a  ftrong  dofe  of  purging  phvfick;  but  as  he  was  all 
this  while  cool  and  in  good  temper,  without  a 
Fever,  or  the  leaffc  abatement  of  his  ftrength  or  ap¬ 
petite, but  had  rather  an  increafe  of  both,  I  judged 
it  the  heft  way  to  adminifter  nothing  to  him, 
unlefs  feme  dangerous  fymptom  ihould  arife ; 
but  leave  his  cure  wholly  to  nature,  which  came 
on  gradually,  without  the  help  of  phyfick,  or 
any  other  management  befides  what  was  com¬ 
mon  to  the  other  Horfes.  And  as  the  Purging 
abated,  he  grew  fat  and  lufty,  and  afterwards 
continued  a  tine  healthful  and  ufeful  Horfe.  I 
have  aifo  known  other  furfeited  Horfes  do  well 
with  a  natural  Purging  of  much  fhorter  continu¬ 
ance,  and  only  at  certain  intervals.  But  when 
furfeited  Horfes,  in  Purging  and  Scouring,  lofe 
th  eir  appetites,  and  void  their  aliment  undigeft- 
ed,  it  is  generally  a  fign  of  fome  inward  <3efe6t 
and  unfoundnefs,  and  if  they  grow  Weaker  in 
Purging,  the  laft  mentioned  balls  are  proper  to 
help  them  ;  tho’  I  think  the  beft  way  in  all  fuch. 
tedious  cafes,  is  to  let  them  be  turned  out  in  the 
grafs  feafon,  and  taken  up  at  night,  until  the 
nights  grow  warm,  as  well  as  the  days ;  for 
grafs  is  as  likely  as  any  thing  to  repair  the  con- 
ftitutions  of  Plorfes  that  are  broke  with  difeafes, 
hard  labour,  or  violent  accidents  or  negledts,  or 

when 
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when  they  are  too  far  gone,  to  difpatch  them  out 
of  the  way. 

This  leads  me  to  the  lad  kind  of  Purging  I  Violent 
fhall  have  occafion  to  mention,  and  which  I  have 
already  hinted  at  in  other  parts  of  this  treatifq,  long  fick- 
viz.  thofe  violent  deadly  Scourings  which  come 
with  very  violent  or  long  continued  ficknefs,  and  part  mor- 
refemble  the  colliquative  Diarrhoeas  that  happen  taI* 
to  the  human  body  in  many  confumptive  cafes, 

I  have  been  feveral  times  fent  for  to  Horfes  in 
this  condition,  fome  of  which  have  been  quite 
worn  out  and  decayed  with  the  long  continu¬ 
ance  of  the  Farcy  pr  other  lingring  didempers, 
whereby  the  whole  mafs  of  Blood  has  been 
turned  to  flimy  ferofities  and  greatly  corrupted. 

Others  have  had  putrid,  peripneumonick,  or 
hedtic  Fevers,  whereby  the  Lungs  and  other  Vif- 
cera  have  been  tainted,  and  perhaps  for  want  of 
fufficient  bleeding  and  other  evacuations  in  the 
beginning,  the  whole  mafs  has  been  brought  into 
a  mortified  date,  which  generally  terminates  in 
a  violent  Purging,  of  foetid  ftinking  flime  of  a 
dirty  brown  colour,  like  brine.  The  fame  kind 
of  matter  generally  runs  from  their  Nofes,  and 
the  Glands  of  their  Mouths  and  Throats  are 
ufually  inflated,  and  oft-times,  when  the  Lungs 
are  impodumated,  a  Vo?nica  Pulmonum  enfues ; 
and  when  thefe  break,  the  matter  fometimes 
rufhes  upwards  into  the  Windpipe.  This  I  have 
feen  feveral  times  $  for  the  molt  part  whenever 
it  happens,  the  Horfe  is  drangled  and  expires, 

I  never  pretend  to  prefcrihe  when  things  are 
come  to  this  pafs,  for  here  no  help  can  be  given, 
and  I  have  only  mentioned  them  for  gentlemen, 
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or  thofe  who  praftife  farriery,  for  their  better 
information,  and  to  avoid  unneceflary  expeiice* 

Of  COSTIVENESS. 


The  ufual 
caufes  of 
CoiU  ve- 
nefs. 


♦ 


The  cure. 

*n  - 


/^Ostiveness  fometimes  proceeds  from  vio~ 
lent  and  hard  exercife,  efpecially  in  hot 
weather,  which  by  increafmg  perfpiration  too 
much,  diverts  the  Blood  of  its  thinner  ferofities, 
which  is  the  caufe  of  that  heat  and  drynefs 
which  is  obfervable  in  Horfes  that  are  bound 
in  their  bodies.  Sometimes  Coftivenefs  proceeds 
from  a  contrary  caufe,  viz.  from  ftanding  long 
at  hard  meat,  without  grafs  or  other  clean  ling 
diet,  and  have  but  little  air  and  exercife,  or  have 
their  exercife  only  in  fpurts,  and  not  continued. 
When  Cortivenefs  proceeds  from  either  of  thefe 
caufes,  it  is  eafilv  remedied,  if  taken  in  time. 
But  there  is  another  kind  of  Cortivenefs  in 
Horfes,  which  is  more  hard  to  be  removed.,  viz* 
that  which  feems  to  be  natural  or  grown  into  a 
habit.  We  find  fome  very  good  Horfes  liable 
to  this  diforder,  and  when  it  is  of  long  continu¬ 
ance,  they  are  apt  to  grow  lean  and  emaciate, 
feel  hot  and  dry,  their  hair  flaring,  and  there 
is  danger  of  fome  approaching  ficknefs. 

In  the  firft  cafe  the  cure  is  eafy,  only  by  giv¬ 
ing  him  an  open  diet  for  fome  time,  and  if  any 
thing  more  is  wanting,  lenitive  mild  purges  are 
the  raoft  likely  to  fucceed.  In  the  fecond,  when 
Coftivenefs  proceeds  only  from  want  of  air  and 
exercife,  and  a  cooling  lax  diet,  it  is  no  lefs  ea~ 
lily  remedied  with  proper  lenitives,  as  Glauber  s 
Salt  with  Lenitive  El e ft u ary,  viz*  ,four  ounces 
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of  each,  diffolv’d  in  warm  ale  or  warm  water  a 
this  may  be  repeated  every  other  day,  with 
fcalded  bran  every  day,  till  the  Horfe’s  body  is 
thoroughly  opened,  giving  him  at  the  fame  time 
air  and  exercife,  which  will  probably  remove 
that  lentor  in  the  Guts,  and  carry  off  the  vifcid 
flime  ingendered  there,  which  is  the  caufe  of 
his  Coftivenefs.  Oily  glyfters  may  alfo  do  good 
fervice  in  this  cafe ;  and  when  thefe  things  have 
been  complied  with,  two  or  three  purges  will 
probably  finifh  the  cure. 

But  that  fort  of  Coftivenefs  which  feems  na-  Habitual 
tural  to  the  conftitutions  of  fome  very  good  coftivenefs 
Horfes,  is  not  eafy  to  be  removed,  and  we  find 
it  feidom  neceffary  to  bring  fuch  Horfes  into  a 
contrary  habit ;  for  where  this  is  natural,  it  may 
proceed  from  a  more  than  ordinary  ftrength 
and  rigidity  in  the  Fibrillae  of  the  Stomach  and  * 

Guts,  which  makes  them  dsgeft  their  aliment 
well,  and  retain  their  excrements  longer  ^  and 
when  fuch  a  habit  can  be  kept  within  any  right 
medium,  the  Horfe  will  continue  in  ftrength 
and  vigour,  without  any  inconvenience  3  and  it 
is  obfervable  that  thefe  Horfes  are  for  the  moft 
part  able  to  indure  great  fatigue  and  labour. 
However,  it  is  proper  to  give  fuch  Horfes,  at 
all  convenient  times,  an  opening  diet.  For  if 
this  habit  by  any  accident  happens  to  increafe 
and  grow  into  an  obftinate  Coftivenefs,  lo  as  to 
produce  ill  eftedts,  as  heat,  drynefs  of  the  con¬ 
stitution,  little  fcabby  eruptions  over  the  fkin, 
and  a  rough  coat,  it  will  then  be  neceffary  to 
remove  it  in  fome  degree,  which  cannot  be 
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done  but  by  a  continued  life  of  emollients,  and 
a  loofe  opening  diet  along  with  them. 

Purging  is  here  alfo  neceffary,  and  ought  by 
all  means  to  be  complied  with  ;  yet  purging  in 
the  common  way,  with  Barbadoes  or  other 
Plantation  Aloes,  feldom  has  any  great  effedt 
longer  than  the  purge  is  working ;  for  when 
that  is  over,  the  fame  habit  of  Coftivenefs  ge¬ 
nerally  returns  as  ftrong  as  ever.  Scalded  bran 
and  our  common  opening  diet  feldom  makes 
any  great  alteration  in  thefe  Horfes,  for  I  have 
known  them  continued  for  a  month  together, 
or  longer,  on  marfhes,  and  remain  coftive  all  the 
time,  tho’  not  to  fuch  a  violent  degree  as  upon 
dry  food.  The  Aloetick  purges  will  fcarcely 
work,  efpeciaily  if  they  be  made  made  ftrong, 
fometimes  they  run  off  chiefly  in  urine,  which 
does  them  but  little  fervice  in  this  cafe.  But 
when  the  common  purges  have  failed,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  will  fucceed  beyond  expectation. 

Take  Succotrine  Aloes,  fix  drams ;  Spermacceti, 
haif  an  ounce  ;  Fcenugreek  feeds,  in  powder, 
two  ounces  ^  make  into  two  balls,  with  a 
fufficient  quantity  of  Honey  or  common 
Treacle,  and  give  them  in  the  morning  fac¬ 
ing. 

Let  the  Horfe  have  fcalded  barley  in  Head  of 
fcalded  bran,  and  the  liquor  of  the  barley  for 
his  drink,  milk  warm.  This  will  work  very 
gently  where  ftronger  purges  have  little  other 
effedl  upon  coftive  Horfes  than  to  make  them 
lick  and  griped.  It  ought  to  be  repeated  once 
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in  four  days,  and  may  be  continued  till  he  has 
taken  fix  dofes.  Let  him  have  an  ounce  of  Foe- 
nugreek  feeds  once  a  day,  in  one  of  his  maflhes, 
and  when  the  purgation  is  over,  continue  the 
life  of  the  Foenugreek ;  and  fometimes  give 
Linfeed  in  the  fame  manner,  either  in  his  dry 
or  moift  feeds,  until  the  Horfe  grows  fmooth 
and  well  coated,  and  his  dung  moift  and  in 
good  order. 

Of  the  Yellows  and  Jaundice. 

T  T  O  R  S  E  S  are  frequently  fubjeft  to  the 
Jaundice,  but  in  them  the  Jaundice  is  fel- 
dom  fo  much  complicated  with  other  diftempers, 
as  men;  and  therefore  when  dilcovered  in  time, 
it  may  for  the  moft  part  be  eafily  removed ; 
tho’  when  itpafles  on  unobferved,  as  often  hap~ 
pens,  it  induces  very  bad  fymptoms,  as  violent 
Fevers,  Deliriums,  Madnefs,  and  at  laft  convul- 
five  Diforders  >  for  which  the  reader  may  con- 
fult  what  has  been  faid  concerning  the  Stagger^ 
and  Convulfions. 

That  which  properly  conftitutes  the  Yellows 
or  Jaundice,  is  when  too  great  a  proportion  of 
bilious  matter  is  retained  in  the  Elood. 

The  caufe  is  often  the  fame  that  induces  Thecaufe 
many  other  ficknefles  among  Horfes,  viz.  their 
catching  violent  Colds;  for  I  have  obferved 
many  of  their  Colds  accompanied  with  Fevers 
of  the  bilious  kind.  Full  feeding  and  want  of 
fufficient  exercife  or  evacuations,  at  fome  proper 
feafon.  Coftivenefs.  Violent  exercife  caufing 
too  great  a  derivation  of  Blood  into  the  Liver, 
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efpecially  where  the  Liver  is  preternaturally 
large.  Unwholefome  Food.  Old  forfeits,  in¬ 
ducing  a  bad  habit  of  body.  Thefe  and  many 
other  fuch  caufes  produce  the  Yellows  in  Horfes$ 
and  if  we  add  to  this  what  may  be  obferved 
from  the  ftruCture  and  mechanifm  of  a  Horfe’s 
Liver,  that  he  has  no  Gall-Bladder,  but 
only  a  pretty  large  pipe,  with  two  or  three  fmaller 
ones  that  open  into  it,  we  may  reafonably  con¬ 
jecture  that  a  Horfe  may  be  more  eafily  fubjeCi 
to  bilious  diftempers  than  other  animals  that 
have  a  proper  receptacle  for  the  gall  j  and  I  have 
often  obferved  a  tincture  of  yellownefs  in  many 
of  their  diforders. 

The  flgns  The  ligns  of  the  Yellows  or  Jaundice  in 

lov^Tin^  Horfes,  are  a  dufky  yellownefs  of  the  Eyes ; 

Modes]  the  in  fide  of  the  Mouth  and  Lips,  the  Tongue 
♦  and  bars  of  the  roof  of  the  Mouth  look  alfo 
yellow.  But  here  we  are  to  dhtinguifh  between 
the  yellownefs  of  the  Jaundice,  and  that  yell  ow¬ 
ner's  of  the  Mouth  and  Eyes  which  fometimes 
happens  to  Horfes  as  well  as  men,  upon  the 
crifis  of  an  inflammatory  Fever,  where  the  in¬ 
flamed  parts  turn  yellow,  when  the  Fever  and 
Inflammation  is  going  off.  When  this  happens 
after  a  Fever,  the  Horfe  generally  comes  to  his 
appetite,  and  looks  lively,  and  the  Fever  leaves 
him,  the  yellownefs  alfo  foon  wears  off.  But 
in  the  Jaundice  the  yellownefs  is  one  of  the  firft 
fymptoms,  and  generally  appears  in  the  begin- 

How  the  ning  of  the  diftemper.  The  Horfe  is  dull,  and 
difan°  refufes  all  manner  of  food,  and  the  Fever  begins 

guMhed  flow,  yet  both  the  Fever  and  the  yellownefs  foon 

from  the  increafe  and  grow  together.  In  the  decline  of  an 

yellownefs  B  1  'lB-  '  "  "  • 

,  -  v.  in** 
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inflammatory  Fever,  a  Florfe  dungs  and  Rales tliat  aP* 
freely,  and  in  a  kindly  manner.  In  the  Yel-  thedcdine 
lows  the  dung  is  often  hard,  dry,  and  of  a  pale  ofaFewr. 
yellow,  or  light  pale  green.  The  urine  is  com¬ 
monly  of  a  dark  dirty  brown  colour,  and  when 
it  has  fettled  fomctime  on  the  pavement,  it  looks 
red  like  Blood.  He  alfo  Rales  with  fome  pain 
and  difficulty ;  and  if  the  diRemper  is  not  loon 
checked  all  the  fymptoms  increafe,  and  the 
Horfe  foon  grows  delirious  and  frantick. 

The  Jaundice  in  young  Horfes  is  feldom  dan-  The  prog- 
gerous,  and  when  it  comes  with  high  feeding 
and  want  of  fufficient  exercife,  it  is  more  eaiily 
removed  than  when  it  is  brought  on  by  hard  rid¬ 
ing  or  other  hard  labour,  for  by  that  means  the 
Liver  may  become  impoRumated  and  foon  turn 
rotten.  In  old  Horfes,  when  the  Liver  has  been 
long  difeafed,  the  cure  will  fcarce  be  practica¬ 
ble;  for  inflance,  a  Horfe  that  has  been  a  con- 
fiderable  while  dull,  heavy,  and  inactive,  with 
a  furfeited  look,  feems  always  aukward  and  un¬ 
ready  in  turning  Abort  and  twiRing  his  body, 
efpecially  to  the  near  Rde.  The  off-fide  of  his 
Belly  hard  and  fomewhat  diftended  ;  if  the  yel- 
Jownefs  of  the  Mouth  and  Eyes  appears  at  the 
fame  time,  we  may  then  fufpeCt  a  difeafed  Li¬ 
ver,  and  probably  a  Schirrus ;  if  thefe  hard 
fchirrous  fubRances  are  fmall  and  ingendered  in 
the  thinner  lobes  of  the  Liver,  a  Horfe  may  pro¬ 
bably  linger  out  a  confiderable  time  with  that 
defeCt.  But  if  the  fchirrofities  grow  large,  or 
happen  to  be  feated  near  the  Porus  Riliarius 
or  Gall-pipe,  or  the  larger  branches  of  the  Vena 
Porta}  the  Horfe  will  grow  exceeding  weak  and 

unable 
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unable  to  endure  the  lead  fatigue,  the  yellow- 
nefs  will  increafe,  and  if  the  owner  can  have 
patience  to  keep  him  without  labour,  he  may 
then  hold  out  to  the  lafh  ftage,  that  his  Belly 
and  Limbs  fwell,  and  a  wafting  Diarrhoea  or 
Scouring  puts  an  end  to  his  miferable  life ;  but 
when  none  of  thefe  laft  mentioned  fymptoms 
appear,  but  the  Horfe  retains  a  moderate  degree 
of  ftrength  and  vigor,  and  the  diftemper,  with- 
out  any  previous  figns  of  ficknefs  or  diforder, 
there  will  be  no  fear  of  his  recovery,  if  proper 
care  is  taken,  and  proper  means  applied. 

Tie  cure.  In  the  cure  of  the  jaundice,  the  firft  intention 
is  to  bleed  plentifully  before  the  diftemper  is 
confirmed  ;  for  when  the  Liver  happens  to  be 
inflamed  from  any  caufe,  either  by  hard  ftrain- 
f  ing,  over  feeding,  or  folnefs  of  Blood,  attended 
with  aFevtr,  proper  evacuations  have  been  often 
found  alone  fuccefsful.  But  if  the  diftemper  be 
confirmed,  it  will  be  proper,  after  Bleeding,  to 
give  fome  laxative  Glyfters.  For  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  Jaundice,  Horfes  are  apt  to  be  co- 
ftive,  and  fometimes  Coftivenefs  alone,  with  a 
few  other  flight  caufes,  has  brought  on  the 
fymptoms  of  that  diftemper. 

In  this  cafe  the  following  Glyfter  will  do  good 
fervice. 

Take  Mallows,  Marfh-Mallows,  Mercury,  and 
Pellitory,  of  each  a  handful ;  Chamomile^ 
Flowers,  half  a  handful ;  fweet  FenneLSeeds, 
an  ounce ;  boil  in  three  quarts  of  Water  to 
two  quarts,  pour  off  the  decodtion,  and  while 
it  is  warm  diifolve  in  it  four  ounces  of  Leni¬ 
tive 
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tive  Eleduary,  and  then  add  a  pound  of  Lin- 
feed  Oil ;  to  be  given  as  foon  as  poffible,  the 
Horfe  being  firft  well  raked,  to  fetch  out  any 
hard  dung  that  may  lie  in  the  Streight  Gut. 

At  the  fame  time  let  the  following  decodion 
be  made  for  his  conftant  drenches. 

Take  Madder-Root  and  Turmerick,  of  each 
two  ounces ;  the  Roots  of  fharp  pointed 
Dock,  or  Burdock,  wiped  clean  from  the 
mould  and  fand,  and  cut  into  thin  fiices,  of 
either  of  thefe  two  handfuls  ;  Rhaponticum, 
or  inftead  thereof,  Monks  rhubarb,  cut  or 
grofsly  bruifed,  one  ounce;  Liquorice-Root* 
diced,  half  an  ounce.  Boil  thefe  ingredients 
in  a  gallon  of  Forge-Water  to  three  quarts ; 
and  when  this  is  done  pour  it  off  from  the  * 
ingredients,  and  while  it  is  warm  diffolve  in 
it  two  ounces  of  Caftile  Soap.  (Venice  or 
Joppa  Soap,  will  have  the  fame  effedfj  Saf¬ 
fron,  two  drams.  The  Soap  fhould  be  cut 
into  very  thin  fiices,  and  the  Saffron  tied  up 
in  a  rag,  and  fqueefed  in  the  decodion. 

Give  the  Horfe  three  or  four  fpoonfuls  three 
times  a  day,  and  as  foon  as  he  begins  to  feed* 
twice  a  day  will  be  fufficient.  But  if  the  Horfe 
be  delirious  and  unruly,  which  is  often  the  cafe 
of  thofe  that  are  full  of  Blood,  the  bleeding 
muft  be  repeated  either  from  the  Neck  or 
Thigh-Veins,  which  fome  people  chufe,  and 
the  following  Balls  may  alfo  be  given  one  with 
each  drench,  viz. 


Take 
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Take  Diapente,  two  ounces;  Afta  Foetida  and 
Cinabar  of  Antimony,  of  each  an  ounce ; 
Caftor,  half  an  ounce ;  Saffron,  carefully 
dryed  ;  two  drams.  Let  the  Cinabar,  Saffron, 
and  Caftor,  be  made  into  a  fine  powder,  fe- 
parately,  then  beat  up  with  the  Affa  Foe¬ 
tida  and  a  little  Floney,  into  a  ftiff  pafte, 
which  is  to  be  foftened  with  a  fufficient  quan¬ 
tity  of  Oil  of  Amber,  and  made  into  fix  balls, 
rolled  in  Flour  and  Liquorice  Powder. 

After  the  ufe  of  thefe,  with  the  drinks,  the 
Horfe  generally  grows  fettled  and  quiet,  and  be¬ 
gins  to  feed ;  fo  that  the  drinks  need  only  be 
given  twice  a-day  between  his  mafhes.  In  three 
or  four  days  the  diftemper  for  the  moft  part 
abates,  and  then  the  balls  may  be  laid  afide, 
to  avoid  unneceftary  expence,  but  the  drinks 
fhould  be  continued  till  the  yellownefs  is  quite 
gone,  and  till  the  Horfe  feeds  pretty  heartily, 
and  drinks  his  white  water  or  gruel.  When 
his  eyes  look  clear,  and  the  infide  of  his  Mouth 
of  a  lively  colour,  there  will  be  no  further  need 
of  medicines,  but  if  a  defluxion  falls  upon  his 
Eyes,  and  fhuts  them  up,  with  a  fwelling  of  the 
Eye-lids,  which  often  happens  when  the  diftem¬ 
per  is  near  its  crifis,  and  going  off,  the  drinks 
muft  be  continued  once  a  day  for  a  fortnight  or 
three  weeks  at  leaft,  to  prevent  Blindnefs,  for 
Horfes  after  this  fymptom  are  very  apt  to  go 
blind,  unlefs  they  be  well  plyed  with  medicines, 
that  are,  both  deter  five  and  balfamick ;  and 
therefore  to  avoid  expence,  and  the  trouble  of 
making  drinks,  the  following  balls  may  be  given 
4-  one 
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one  every  day,  and  continued  a  fortnight  or  three 
weeks. 


Take  Turmerick  in  Powder,  and  Diapente,  of 
each  two  ounces ;  Cajtik  Soap,  two  ounces ; 
Cinabar  of  Antimony,  one  ounce;  Crocus, 
Martis  Aperiens ,  fix  drams ;  Saffron  in  Pow¬ 
der,  two  drams,  make  into  eight  Balls  with 
Honey,  and  give  one  every  morning. 


It  may  be  neceffary  to  give  the  Horfe  two  or 
three  mild  purges  with  Succotrine  Aloes,  as  foon 
as  he  has  recovered  his  appetite,  and  a  moderate 
degree  of  ftrength.  Rowelling  is  alfo  proper 
in  the  Jaundice,  efpecially  for  young  fat  Horfes ; 
tho’  I  have  cured  many  Horfes  of  the  Yellows, 
without  the  help  of  rowels,  and  have  never 
known  this  method  fail  which  I  have  here  re¬ 
commended,  if  the  Horfe  was  not  previoufly 
broke  with  difeafes*  For  when  the  Liver,  or 
other  internal  parts  have  been  any  time  diftem- 
pered,  when  a  Horfe  exhibits  more  or  lefs  the 
figns  above  defcrib’d,  viz.  a  furfeited  look,  hard- 
mefs  and  a  tenfion  on  the  right  fide  of  the  Belly, 
or  is  obferved  always  to  labour  in  turning  round, 
and  is  apt  to  flag  with  the  leaft  exercife,  it  will 
fcarce  be  worth  while  to  lofe  much  time,  or 
beftow  medicines  upon  him.  In  fuch  a  cafe,  a 
ball  two  or  three  times  a  week  made  of  Soap, 
Turmerick,  and  Saffron,  viz.  an  ounce  of  Tur¬ 
merick,  half  an  ounce  of  Cajiile  or  Venice  Soap, 
and  a  dram  of  Saffron  made  up  with  Honey  ;  and 
if  the  Horfe  has  at  the  fame  time  a  Cough,  and 
inward  forenefs,  which  often  attends  a  difeafed 
Liver,  and  is  a  very  bad  fign,  the  ball  may  be 
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made  up  by  abating  the  Soap  to  two  drams  only* 
with  two  drams  of  Spermacoeti,  to  moderate 
the  deterfive  quality  of  the  Soap,  with  half  an 
ounce  of  Cinabar.  This  method  will  not  be 
very  expenftve,  and  by  long  continuance  may 
recover  a  Horfe,  if  the  Liver  is  not  impoftu- 
matedj  even  tho’  there  may  be  fomewhat  of 
hardnefs  or  induration  begun  in  it. 

I  do  not  remember  to  have  feeri  Gall-Stones 
Ingendered  in  Horfes  Livers,  as  in  the  Livers  of 
the  horned  Cattle,  but  I  have  feen  them  feveral 
times  withTubercles,  full  of  (linking  matter ;  and 
fometimes  Horfes  that  have  dy  d  of  a  fymp to¬ 
rn  a  tick  Fever,  riling  from  an  Inflammation  of  the 
Liver,  have  their  Livers  refembling  black  clot¬ 
ted  Blood,  and  nothing  remaining  folid  and  in- 
*  tire,  but  the  membranous  Parts,  and  the  Coats 
of  the  larger  Blood-veflels,  the  glandulous  Parts 
being  turn’d  into  Grumes.  This  the  Farriers 
and  Collar-makers,  improperly  call  Rottennefs 
of  the  Liver,  tho"  perhaps  it  has  not  been  above 
two  or  three  days,  when  the  Liver  has  been 
found  in  all  refpedts,  except  an  over  plenitude 
of  Blood.  And  this  I  think  is  a  fufficient  indF 
cation,  how  far  it  is  neceffary  to  bleed  plenti¬ 
fully  in  all  cafes,  where  the  yellownefs  is  ac¬ 
company  5d  with  a  Fever,  and  when  the  fubjedl 
is  young  and  full  of  Blood.  This  will  alfo  ju- 
ftify  rowelling,  glyfters,  and  other  mild  purga¬ 
tions,  at  proper  intervals,  when  the  Fever  is 
abated,  with  the  concurrence  of  thofe  deterfives 
that  are  ufual  in  the  Yellows  and  Jaundice* 

Of 
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\T7HEN  any  part  of  the  Guts  or  Caul,  makes  Ruptures 
*  *  its  way  thro’  the  Mufcles  of  the  Lower  deiaibu 
Belly,  it  is  called  a  Rupture  ;  when  any  part  of 
the  Guts  falls  into  the  Scrotum,  it  is  faid  to  be 
a  Compleat  Rupture ;  when  at  the  Navel,  it  is 
called  an  Umbilical  Rupture.  I  once  faw  a  line 
Spanijh  Stone  Horfe  with  a  compleat  Rupture ; 
the  fwelling  was  fo  extreme  large,  that  the  Gut 
extended  the  Scrotum  down  to  his  Hock,  that 
rendered  the  cure  in  a  great  meafure  imprafti- 
cable.  This  was  the  only  one  of  the  kind  I 
ever  faw,  and  is  a  cafe  that  muft  feldom  hap¬ 
pen,  the  pofition  of  a  Horfe’sBody  being  fuch, 
as  cannot  eafily  expofe  him  often  to  Ruptures  ♦ 
into  the  Scrotum,  as  men  whofe  pofture  is  eredr* 

I  alfo  have  feen  a  Gelding,  where  probably 
fome  part  of  the  Gut  or  Peritoneum,  had  made 
its  way  thro’  the  vaginal  Paffage,  into  the  mem¬ 
branous  parts  of  the  Sheath  on  the  right  fide ; 
for  the  Omentum  or  Caul  feldom  reaches  fo 
low  in  a  Horfe,  his  continual  horizontal  motion 
throwing  it  for  the  moft  part  foreward  in 
Rumples.  The  fwelling  was  about  the  fize  of 
a  Goofe’s  Egg,  a  great  part  of  which  might  be 
thruft  back  with  the  Finger  into  the  Cavity  of 
the  Lower  Belly,  but  immediately  return’d  in 
the  manner  of  a  flatulent  tumor  •>  and  perhaps 
there  might  be  fome  portion  of  air  along  with 
it.  The  cure  was  never  attempted,  becaufe  it 
was  little  or  no  hindrance  tc  the  Horfe  in  his  hu- 
Voe.  II.  L  finds, 
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finefs,  the  fwelling  being  generally  fuller  when 
he  flood  ftill,  than  when  he  work’d. 

But  the  moft  ufual  Ruptures  are  more  up¬ 
wards,  and  proceed  from  ftrains  in  working,  or 
from  being  flak’d  or  gor’d  by  Bullocks,  violent 
kicks  from  other  Horfes,  very  high  leaps  over 
gates  and  hedges  5  all  which  things  fometimes 
divide  the  Mufcles  of  the  Lower  Belly,  and  oft- 
times  without  piercing  or  rending  the  Skin, 
whereby  a  portion  of  the  Inteftines,  with  a  part 
of  the  Peritoneum,  and  when  the  wound  hap¬ 
pens  to  be  forward,  part  of  the  Caul  may  alfo  be 
lodged  where  thefe  Mufcles  are  feparated  or  di¬ 
vided,  and  fo  caufe  a  fwelling  of  a  proportion 
and  fize  equal  to  the  rent  made  in  the  part. 
Horfes  An  inftance  of  this  kind  I  once  faw,  of  a  very 
iubjetf  to  £ne  PlanJers  Mare,  that  had  a  Rupture  near  her 
kinds  of  Navel  of  a  confiderable  fize,  which  however  did 
Ruptures,  not  prevent  her  working,  but  as  it  grew  larger 
it  became  troublefome ;  and  a  very  eminent  and 
able  Surgeon,  imagining  the  fubftance  to  be 
flelhy,  and  of  the  nature  of  a  Wen,  perfuaded 
me  to  have  fome  trial  made  of  it  by  excifion, 
for  it  felt  folid  as  fhe  flood  on  her  Legs,  which 
might  be  owing  to  part  of  the  Caul  (which  is 
always  roll’d  forwards  in  working  Horfes)  and 
along  with  this,  an  adventitious  growth  of  Flefh, 
caufed  by  the  rending  of  the  Mufcles  and  Mem¬ 
branes,  for  when  Ihe  was  thrown  upon  her 
Back,  part  of  the  fubftance  went  inwards,  and 
plainly  difcovered  her  malady  to  be  a  Rupture. 

I  have  known  fome  few  inftances  of  Umbili¬ 
cal  Ruptures,  that  have  been  caufed  by  rowds 
in  the  Belly,  when  they  have  been  cut  too  deep, 
1  and 
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and  perhaps  were  afterwards  neglefted.  And 
I  knew  a  Horfe  with  a  Rupture  of  this  kind, 
perform  a  journey  of  feveral  hundred  Miles* 
without  any  great  inconveniency,  only  that  he 
always  went  lluggifh  at  his  firft  fetting  out,  but 
more  chearfully  as  he  emptied  himfelf.  Never- 
thelefs  this  is  a  very  great  defied:,  and  few  Horfes 
with  fuch  infirmities  can  be  long  uTeful.  I 
have  feen  other  Ruptures,  and  thefe  are  indeed 
the  moft  ufual,  that  pufh  out  on  the  fides  of 
the  Lower  Belly,  where  the  Tunica  Vaginalis 
pafles  thro’  the  Rings  of  the  Mufcles,  with  the 
Spermatick  VefTels  into  the  Scrotum  ;  and  in 
Geldings  they  feldom  reach  further  than  the 
firft  Ring, which  is  a  little  way  above  the  Groin, 
but  when  they  happen  on  the  fides  of  the 
Flanks,  they  are  then  for  the  moft  part  owing 
to  fuch  accidents  as  have  been  above-menti¬ 
oned.  They  generally  bunch  out  about  the  fize 
of  a  Man’s  Fift,  and  are  fulleft  when  the  Horfe 
Hands  ftill  in  the  ftable,  efpecially  after  feeding 
and  watering,  and  in  broken-winded  Horfes 
they  rife  and  fall  with  the  agitation  of  their 
Flanks;  they  are  foft,  and  yield  to  the  preffure 
of  the  hand,  and  in  moft  of  them  one  may  feel 
the  vacuity  thro’  which  the  Vifcera  make  their 
way  immediately  to  the  ftcin.  But  as  there  is  The  way 
no  abfolute  cure  to  be  expeded  in  fuch  cafes, 
the  fafeft  way  is  to  feed  moderately,  and  in  fmall  are  to  be 
quantities,  with  fmall  draughts  of  water,  and  .maaaSed 
to  ufe  fuch  Horfes  gently*  In  all  beginning  tures  and 
Ruptures,  a  fomentation  made  of  Oak  Bark,  Burften- 
boil’d  in  equal  parts  of  the  (harpeft  Vinegar, nelb* 
and  Smith’s  Forge-water,  will  be  the  moft  pro- 
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per  for  a  general  application ;  for  in  Horfes, 
bandage  and  trufies  of  any  kind,  are  for  the 
molt  part  impracticable. 

I  fhall  conclude  this  fubjedt  with  an  inftance 
of  a  very  fine  Gelding,  that  was  killed  by  a  Rup¬ 
ture,  and  in  a  manner  fomewhat  extraordinary 
and  remarkable.  This  Horfe  belong’d  to  a  per- 
fon  of  diftinftion,  and  was  abroad  with  our  Ar¬ 
my  in  Germany  and  the  Netherlands .  He  re¬ 
ceived  a  hurt  while  he  flood  at  the  picquet 
along  with  fome  other  Horfes ;  and  went  thro’ 
his  bufinefs  very  well  two  years,  notwithftand- 
ing  that  accident,  but  after  a  hard  day’s  hunting, 
was  taken  with  the  Gripes,  of  which  he  dy’d.  I 
was  fent  for  to  view  his  intrails,  where  there 
was  fomething  that  furprifed  all  that  faw  him 
opened.  The  Ring  through  which  the  T mica 
Vaginalis  pafles,  appears  plainly  in  a  Horfe  to 
be  form’d  of  the  tendinous  part  of  the  Mufcles, 
has  the  ftrength  and  firmnefs  of  a  Ligament,  and 
refembles  a  hem  or  large  oilet  hole,  fuch  as  we 
fee  in  the  fails  of  a  fhip  ;  one  half  of  this  Ring 
was  torn  off  from  the  Flefh,  and  lay  acrofs  the 
Orifice,  which  tyed  up  a  duplicature  of  the  Co¬ 
lon  fo  tight  that  nothing  could  pais  through  it ; 
which  was  the  true  caufe  of  his  fudden  death. 
I  have  briefly  related  this  cafe,  that  thofe  who 
are  employ’d  about  Horfes,  may  be  fo  far  in¬ 
formed  in  fuch  things  as  to  examine  them  care¬ 
fully  when  the  Gripes,  or  any  other  fudden 
diforder  feizes  them.  For  if  the  duplicature  of 
the  Gut  had  been  forced  back  into  the  cavity  of 
the  Lower  Belly,  when  he  was  firft  feized,  his 
death  might  probably  have  been  prevented ;  for 
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this  Rupture  feldom  appear’d  larger  than  a 
man’s  fift. 

CHAP.  VIII. 

*  t  *  -  ^  i 

Of  the  Difeafes  of  the  Bladder,  Kidneys,  and 

Urinary  Paflages. 

T  T  O  R  S  E  S  are  very  often  fubjedl  to  Difeafes 
of  their  Kidneys,  not  from  the  fame  caufes 
as  men,  viz.  from  intemperance  of  one  kind  or 
other,  which  produces  many  ill  effeds,  but 
from  accidents  of  various  kinds.  The  Stone  is 
the  moft  miferable  of  all  other  diftempers,  to 
which  thofe  parts  are  fubjed  ;  fometimes  in  the 
Kidneys  and  Ureters,  and  fometimes  in  the  Blad¬ 
der.  I  have  been  told  of  large  Stones  found  in  ♦ 
the  Bladders  of  Horfes,  but  among  all  I  have 
feen  opened,  I  cannot  fay  I  ever  met  with  Horfes 
Stones  either  in  the  Kidneys,  Ureters  or  Blad- rarelyfub- 
der,  but  have,  for  the  moft  part,  found  the  Blad- ^tone.^0 
der  found,  even  when  the  Kidneys  and  others 
of  the  Intrails  have  been  faulty ;  neverthelefs,  I 
fhall  not  pretend  to  doubt  the  veracity  of  what 
fome  have  related,  for  Stones  have  not  only  been 
found  in  the  Bladders  of  feveral  animals,  but  in 
their  Stomachs,  and  in  other  parts  of  their  bo¬ 
dies,  as  we  may  find  in  the  writings  of  fome 
diligent  enquirers  into  luch  things  j  but  I  may 
conclude,  from  my  own  knowledge,  that  the 
Stone  is  a  diftemper  feldom  to  be  met  with  in 
Horfes,  and  therefore  I  fhall  not  take  up  the 
reader’s  time,  either  with  the  defcriptions  we 
meet  with  of  the  Stone,  or  the  methods  laid 
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down  for  its  cure,  which  I  imagine  would  be 
of  little  ufe,  and  would  neither  anfwer  the  ex¬ 
pence  nor  trouble,  that  the  owner  muft  have, 
to  little  or  no  purpofe.  And  therefore  I  {hall 
proceed  to  fuch  diftempers  in  thofe  parts  as  are 
common  and  ufual,  wherein  the  fame  applica¬ 
tions  are  often  made  ufe  of  that  are  proper  in  the 
fymptoms  of  the  Stone  and  Gravel,  As  for  the 
Gravel*  I  have  been  no  iefs  careful  to  examine 
the  Pavements  where  Florfes  have  ftaled,  efpe- 
cialiy  in  diftempers  that  affedt  the  Kidneys 
and  Urinary  Paffages ;  and  tho’  I  have  often 
obferved  great  impurities  come  away  with  the 
Urine,  yet  feldom  any  thing  like  fand  or  gravel, 
even  when  the  moft  powerful  balfamick  diure- 
ticks  were  given, 
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Of  Hurts  and  Strains  of  the  Kidneys. 

O  R  S  E  S  receive  hurts  in  their  Kidneys 
feveral  ways,  fometimes  by  drawing  great 
loads  in  heavy  grounds,  fometimes  by  carrying 
too  great  weight  upon  their  Backs,  efpecially 
when  it  preftes  upon  their  Loins,  and  above  all, 
when  thefe  burdens  are  continued  fo  long  upon 
them  till  they  grow  faint  and  weak,  for  then 
they  are  moft  apt  to  be  injured  ;  continued  hard 
riding  without  giving  a  Horfe  time  to  ftale,  often 
hurts  the  Kidneys;  going  into  ftrong  exercife 
when  a  Horfe  is  fat  and  full  of  Blood,  and  other- 
wile  unprepared  for  it;  on  the  other  hand,  rid¬ 
ing  or  hard-working  Horfes,  when  they  are  poor 
and  lean,  or  upon  a  low  diet,  or  if  this  be  not  the 
£aie^  yet  if  they  be  worked  and  laboured  till 
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they  be  faint  and  weak,  as  above-mentioned, 
their  Kidneys,  and  fometimes  their  other  Vif- 
cera>  are  alfo  hurt  and  impaired.  Sometimes 
external  injuries  on  the  Loins,  will  alfo  affedt 
the  Kidneys,  by  inflaming  them  firft,  and  this 
may  be  followed  with  Impofthumes  and  Ulcers. 

And  laftly,  colds  and  other  accidents  will  affedt 
the  Kidneys,  where  there  is  a  natural  weaknefs 
in  thofe  parts,  of  which  we  meet  with  frequent 
inftances. 

The  figns  are  weaknefs  of  the  Back  and  Loins,  The  %ns 
difficulty  of  ftaling,  faintnefs,  lofs  of  appetite,  t^eh^s.m 
and  deadnefs  of  the  Eyes ;  the  Urine  thick  and  neys, 
foul,  and  fometimes  bloody,  efpecially  after  fome 
violent  Hurt  or  Strain.  A  Horfe  difeafed  in  his 
Kidneys  can  feldom  back,  that  is,  move  ftreight 
backward  without  pain,  which  is  vifible  as  often  « 
as  he  is  put  to  the  trial  •>  the  fame  thing  is  no 
lefs  obfervable  in  Horfes  that  have  been  wrung 
or  wrenched  in  their  Backs,  only  with  this  diffe¬ 
rence,  that  in  the  latter  cafe  Horfes  feldom  fhew 
any  great  defedt  or  alteration  in  their  Urine, 
otherwife  than  that  it  will  be  higher  coloured 
than  ordinary,  neither  will  they  lofe  their  appe¬ 
tite  or  flefh,  unlefs  their  Kidneys  be  alfo  hurt, 
which  fometimes  happens ;  if  the  diftemper  con¬ 
tinues  for  any  confiderable  time,  the  Horfe  ex-« 
hibits  all  the  figns  of  a  furfeit,  which  is  owing 
to  the  want  of  a  due  feparation  of  Urine  from 
the  difeafed  Kidneys,  which  eafily  produces 
fuch  effedts. 

Difeafes  of  the  Kidneys  always  prove  dange-Difeafes 
rous  by  long  continuance,  efpecially  if  the  Horfe  of  theKid- 
grows  weak,  and  breaks  out  in  fcabs  and  blot-  g^ousT*' 
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ches ;  for  fuch  Horfes  generally  turn  confump- 
tive  or  glandered.  When  a  Fever  attends  a  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  ftaling,  it  is  often  a  fign  the  Kidneys 
are  inflamed,  and  prove  dangerous  unlefs  fpee- 
dily  removed  ;  the  danger  is  fometimes  no  lefs 
when  the  Urine  happens  to  be  thick,  roapy, 
and  full  of  {lime,  or  bloody  matter,  efpecially 
when  thefe  fymptoms  laft  a  confiderable  time 
without  abatement,  that  the  Ilorfe  grows  weak 
and  feeble,  and  without  a  tolerable  appetite  to 
The figns  his  food :  but  it  is  always  a  promifing  fign, 
mife^a0*  w^en  a  Horfe  that  is  difeafed  in  his  Kidneys,  re¬ 
covery.  covers  his  appetite  and  ftrength,  looks  fprightly 
in  his  Eyes ;  notwithftanding  there  may  be  a 
difcharge  of  turbid  Urine,  provided  it  comes 
away  without  much  pain  and  {training :  but 
»  when  a  Horfe  begins  to  ftale  freely,  when  the 
dregginefs  and  fettlement  abates,  when  his 
Urine  looks  clear,  or  of  a  yellowifh  colour,  we 
may  then  conclude  him  to  be,  in  a  great  mea- 
fure,  out  of  danger.  And  when  any  of  thefe 
fymptoms  proceed  only  from  colds,  they  are  fel- 
dorn  of  ill  confequence,  but  may,  for  the  moft 
part,  be  eafily  removed,  unlefs  a  Horfe  happens 
to  have  a  natural  imbecility  and  weaknefs  in  his 
Kid  neys,  in  which  cafe,  all  hurts  or  accidents 
whatever,  in  thefe  parts,  may  prove  dangerous. 

The  (heading  of  the  Seed,  lo  called,  is  fre¬ 
quently  nothing  elfe  than  the  going  off  of  a  Cold, 
from  which  follows  a  running  at  the  Yard,  and 
may  be  cured  by  gentle  purgation,  and  the  ufe 
of  healing  and  balfamick  Medicines.  When 
the  diforders  of  the  Kidneys  proceed  only 
from  catching  cold,  which  may  be  known  from, 
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the  ufual  fymptoms  of  a  Cold  accompanying  the 
fymptoms  above  defcribed,  the  Cold  muft  be 
treated  as  the  primary  diftemper,  and  therefore, 
whatever  removes  that,  will  probably  remove 
the  other,  efpecially  by  adding  coolers  and  diu- 
reticks  to  fuch  balfamick  medicines  as  are  given 
for  the  Cold,  viz.  fuch  diureticks  as  will  be 
prefcribed  for  the  diforders  of  the  Kidneys,  that 
are  caufed  by  other  accidents ;  it  will  be  alfo 
proper,  where  there  is  a  natural  weaknefs  in  the 
Reins  (as  happens  to  fome  Horfes  that  are  open, 
and  not  clofe  ribbed)  to  ufe  fuch  Horfes  with 
gentlenefs,  for  few  of  them  are  able  to  bear 
hardfhips,  efpecially  while  they  are  young  -y  they 
ought  alfo  to  be  carefully  fed,  and  in  a  proper 
mediocrity,  neither  too  high  nor  too  low,  nor 
irregularly,  by  full  feeding  at  one  time,  and 
ftarving  at  another  ;  their  food  fhould  alfo  be 
wholefome  and  good ;  they  fhould  never  be 
overloaded  by  carrying  heavy  burdens,  or  too 
great  a  weight  of  any  kind,  on  the  faddle  or 
other  wife ;  and  if  by  thefe  cautions,  or  by  any 
other  proper  means,  Horfes  with  thefe  defects, 
are  preferved  unhurt,  till  they  are  feven  or  eight 
years  old,  fome  of  them  will  turn  out  much 
better  than  expectation. 

But  if  a  Horfe  has  received  any  hurt  or  in¬ 
jury  in  his  Kidneys,  by  ill  ufage  of  any  kind, 
efpecially  from  the  caufes  above-mentioned  ;  it 
will  be  proper  to  begin  his  cure  with  bleeding 
plentifully,  to  prevent  inflammation  ;  after  this 
a  rowel  in  the  Belly  will  alio  be  of  fervice,  by 
making  a  derivation  from  his  Kidneys.  In¬ 
wardly  the  following  medicines  will  be  of  great 
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ufe  to  clear  away  the  impurities  by  Urine,  and 
to  heal  the  difeafed  parts. 

Take  Irifh  Slate  in  powder,  and  Spermacoeti,  of 
each  an  ounce ;  Sal  Prunellas  or  Nitre,  fix 
drams ;  make  into  two  balls  with  a  fufficient 
quantity  of  Barbadoes  Tar,  and  Liquorice 
Powder.  Or  this, 

Take  Lucatellus  Balfam,  an  ounce  ;  the  roots  of 
Florentine  Orrice  in  powder,  and  powder  of 
Liquorice,  of  each  half  an  ounce ;  Sperma- 
CGeti,  fix  drams ;  Sal  Prunells,  half  an  ounce; 
make  into  two  balls  with  Syrup  of  Marfh- 
mallows. 

Let  either  of  thefe  be  given  every  morning 
till  the  Horfe  has  taken  fix  or  eight  dofes,  with 
•  a  draught  of  the  following  decodion  after  each 
dole. 

Take  Roots  of  Mar fh  mallows,  wiped  clean  from 
the  fand  and  mould,  but  not  wafhed,  with 
the  Roots  of  ParlRy  and  Afparagus,  alfo 
wiped,  and  cut  into  flices,  of  each  two  hand¬ 
fuls;  Coltsfoot  and  Horehound,  of  each  a 
handful ;  Liquorice  Root  fliced,  an  ounce. 
Boil  in  fix  quarts  of  Barley-water  to  a  gallon  ; 
pour  off  the  decodion  to  fettle,  then  warm  it 
again,  and  diffolve  in  it  an  ounce  of  Gum 
Arabick  or  Gum  Tragacanth,  and  a  pound 
of  Honey ;  a  pint,  or  three  half  pints  for  a 
dofe. 

This  may  not  only  be  given  with  the  balls, 
but  at  any  other  time  at  plealure;  and  if  the 

Horfe 
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Horfe  recovers  upon  the  ufe  of  thefe  things,  that 
he  {hews  no  pain  or  labour  in  daling,  that  his 
Urine  comes  away  freely  and  in  fufficient  plenty, 
that  he  recovers  his  drength  and  vigour,  there 
will  be  little  need  of  the  further  ufe  of  emolli- 
ents  and  balfamicks  ;  but  the  Horfe  may  have 
two  or  three  mild  purges  given  him  to  compleat 
the  cure.  Such  as  this, 


Take  Succotrine  Aloes,  an  ounce;  Myrrh  and 
Gum  Guiacum,  of  each  half  an  ounce ;  fredi 
Jallap  in  powder,  one  dram ;  make  into  a 
ball,  with  fix  drams  of  Lucatellus  Balfam, 
and  about  fixty  drops  of  unredtified  Oil  of 
Amber. 


But  if  the  didemper  happens  to  be  obdinate,  Repeated 
from  the  extreme  violence  of  any  hurt  received>^^|^ef, 
the  bleeding  fhould  be  repeated,  and  the  bal-neceflaryr 
famick  medicines  may  be  continued.  If  he  paf- 
fes  his  Urine  with  great  difficulty  and  pain,  give 
the  following  ball,  viz. 


Venice  Soap  or  Cafiile  Soap,  an  ounce ;  Sperma^ 
cceti  and  Myrrh  in  fine  powder,  of  each  half 
an  ounce  ;  cut  the  Soap  and  beat  it  together 
with  the  Myrrh ;  rub  the  Spermacoeti  with 
the  Yolk  of  an  Egg,  and  when  they  are  all 
incorporated,  make  into  a  ball,  with  as  much 
Venice  Turpentine  as  will  bind  it. 

Two  or  three  of  thofe  may  be  made  and  given 
in  a  day,  till  the  Horfe  dales  without  pain,  and 
his  Urine  becomes  of  a  right  confidence,  and 
free  from  any  purulent  fettlement ;  and  when  a 
Horfe  arrives  to  this  flate,  the  above-mentioned 
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purge  may  be  given,  and  repeated  as  often  as 
needful. 

But  if  after  all,  the  Horfe  lofes  his  flefh  and 
appetite,  and  at  the  fame  time  continues  to  have 
a  great  difcharge  of  foul  turbid  Urine,  efpeci- 
ally  if  it  be  foetid,  ftinking,  and  with  a  bloody 
look,  and  a  black  or  very  dark  fettlement,  it  is 
a  fign  one  or  both  Kidneys  are  ulcerated,  and 
fuch  Horfes  generally  turn  confumptive.  And 
therefore, when  an  Atrophy  or  wafting  comes  on, 
with  a  fwelling  of  the  Kernels  about  the  Throat, 
the  Horfe  may  be  looked  upon  as  incurable. 


Of  a  Suppreflion  of  Urine,  from  a  defed  in 

the  Kidneys. 

The  *  A"jp  II I  S  is  caufed  either  by  an  Inflammation 
rhefun^'  of  t^e  Kidneys,  when  the  fwelling  and  di- 
preihon  of  ftentiou  happens  to  be  fo  great  as  to  fill  up 
I; fine.  or  prefs  the  fides  of  the  Pelvis,  or  when  the 
Pelvis  or  Ureters  are  choaked  up  with  ftones, 
or  other  foreign  matter,  or  from  any  numb- 
nefs  or  other  defed  in  the  Kidneys,  that  may 
difabje  them  in  their  office  of  feparating  the 
Urine  from  the  Blood ;  in  this  cafe  the  Blad¬ 
der  is  generally  empty,  io  that  a  Horfe  will 
make  no  motions  to  ftale,  nor  ftand  ft  rad - 
ling  as  in  other  diforders  of  the  urinary  paflages, 
when  the  Bladder  is  full,  or  the  Urethra  in¬ 
flamed  ;  but  if  he  continues  a  few  days  in  this 
condition,  without  a  feparation  of  the  Urine,  his 
Body  will  fwell  to  a  very  great  degree,  and  the 
urinous  part  of  the  Blood  will  break  out  in  blot- 

ches 
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ches  all  over  him,  and  without  fpeedy  relief, 
will  prove  deadly. 

Men  fubjedt  to  the  Stone  are  fometimes  tor¬ 
mented  with  a  fuppreffion  of  Urine,  fmall  (tones 
choak  up  the  Ureters  or  Kidneys,  whereby  the 
Nerves  become  fo  affedted,  as  to  caufe  a  dead- 
nefs  and  infen  (lbility  in  thofe  parts,  which  by 
that  means  are  rendered  incapable  of  making 
their  proper  fecretions  j  but  I  believe  Horfes  are 
rarely  fubjedt  to  this  malady,  unlefs  when  their 
Kidneys  are  wafted  or  greatly  difeafed,  of  which 
I  have  known  feme  few  instances.  The  proper 
method  of  cure  is  to  begin  with  the  ftrongeft 
diureticks,  and  (timulating  Glyfters,  and  if  there 
be  a  fufpicion  of  Inflammation  in  either  or  both 
Kidneys  or  Ureters,  bleeding  plentifully  at  the 
Neck,  at  the  Liver-Veins,  Kidney-Veins,  or  # 
Thighs,  to  the  amount  of  three  pints  or  two 
quarts.  Inwardly  let  the  following  balls  be  given.  The  cure, 
and  repeated  two  or  three  times  the  firft  day 
(for  here  no  time  muff  be  loft)  and  as  often  the 
next,  for  if  a  Horfe  does  not  ftale  in  thirty  hours, 
his  danger  muft  be  great,  and  his  cafe  defpe- 
rate. 

Take  Juniper  Berries  pounded,  an  ounce  ;  ' Sue— 
cotrine  Aloes,  and  Sal  Prunellas  in  powder, 
of  each  fix  drams ;  redlified  Oil  of  Turpen¬ 
tine,  or  that  which  comes  firft  off  the  ftill, 
called  the  Etherial  Oil  of  Turpentine,  half 
an  ounce  ;  unredtified  Oil  of  Amber,  and  the 
Chymical  Oil  of  Juniper,  of  each  two  drams ; 
make  it  up  with  Liquorice  powder  •  this  be¬ 
ing 
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ing  too  large  for  one  ball,  may  be  divided  in 
two  for  one  dofe. 

Let  the  Glyfter  be  made  with  two  ounces  of 
Barbadoes  Aloes;  two  ounces  of  Turpentine, 
beat  up  with  the  Yolks  of  two  Eggs;  half 
an  ounce  of  Jallap  in  powder ;  Nitre  bruifed, 
four  ounces ;  Juniper  Berries  and  Bay  Berries 
bruifed,  of  each  an  handful.  Let  thefe  be  in- 
fufed  in  two  quarts  of  a  decodtion  made  of 
Mallows  and  Marfh-mallows,  and  add  a  pint 
of  Linfeed  Oil. 

If  thefe  do  not  remove  the  complaints,  rub 
the  Horfe’s  Reins  with  a  mixture  of  Oil  of  Tur¬ 
pentine  and  Oil  of  Amber,  viz.  four  ounces 
of  Oil  of  Turpentine,  and  two  ounces  of  Oil  of 
*  Amber,  and  lay  a  Cataplafm  over  the  fmall 
of  his  Back  and  Kidneys,  made  of  pounded 
Garlick,  Muflard-feed,  Camphor,  and  Green 
Soap,  viz.  fix  heads  of  Garlick,  a  pint  of  Mu- 
ftard-feed,  two  ounces  of  Camphor,  and  as 
much  Soap  as  will  be  fufficient  to  make  it  into 
a  due  confidence.  This  will  penetrate  very* 
powerfully,  and  ftimulate  the  Kidneys,  in  cafe 
they  happen  to  be  benumbed  by  any  diforder  in 
their  nervous  parts ;  and  in  cafe  of  inflammation, 
will  even  a£t  as  a  blifter,  without  the  danger  of 
a  Strangury,  and  in  that  refpedt  alfo  do  good 
fervice.  It  iliould  be  fpread  on  a  coarfe  flannel 
cloth  doubled,  and  bound  on  with  a  warm 
woolen  cloth,  and  renewed  once  in  two  days, 
till  the  Horfe  comes  to  ftaie  freely ;  Calomel 
may  alfo  be  of  ufe,  in  cafe  the  Kidneys  are  not 
ulcerated,  viz.  two  drams  made  up  in  a  ball, 

and 
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and  repeated  in  two  days,  and  after  thefe,  the 
Horfe  may  be  purged,  to  carry  off  the  effects  of 
the  Mercury;  this  is  the  moft likely  method  to 
prevent  ulcerations  of  the  Kidneys :  but  if  both 
Kidneys  fhould  happen  to  be  ulcerated  or 
wafted,  when  the  above-mentioned  fymptoms 
appear,  there  can  be  but  fmall  hopes  of  fuccefs ; 
for  while  a  Horfe  retains  the  ufe  of  one  Kidney, 
he  may  live  a  conliderable  time  in  fome  eafy 
bufinefs,  but  will  always  be  in  danger,  when  by 
any  accident  the  other  happens  to  be  affe&ed, 
as  in  the  following  inftance  of  a  drum  Horfe, 
which  may  ferve  to  evince  and  illuftrate  the  cafe 
before  us. 

This  Horfe  belonged  firft  to  a  miller,  where  The  cafe 
he  had  been  accuftomed  to  carry  heavy  loads 
upon  his  Back,  by  which  both  his  Kidneys  had  w«s  long 
been  ftrained  and  hurt ;  he  came  full-aged  into  m 

,  ,  .  r  ,  .  .his  Kid- 

the  troop,  and  continued  teveral  years  in  it,  but  ney£. 
every  winter  was  fo  full  of  eruptions,  that  his 
Hair  looked  as  if  it  had  been  notched  with  fcif- 
fars.  Thefe  fymptoms  were,  in  a  great  mea- 
fure,  owing  to  the  difeafednefs  of  his  Kidneys, 
as  appeared  afterwards,  for  he  was  often  fub- 
jedt  to  fuppreffions  of  Urine,  and  though  he  was 
always  relieved  by  proper  timely  applications, 
yet  thefe  grew  more  frequent  as  he  grew  old, 
till  the  laft  attack,  when  he  continued  three 
days  before  he  died,  without  ftaling  or  the  lead 
difpofition  to  ftale,  during  which  time  he  never 
flood  wide  and  ftradling,  as  Horfes  do  when 
their  Bladders  are  full, and  can  have  no  vent,  but 
would  move  his  hind  legs  and  crofs  them  with 
great  eafe,  till  the  next  day,  that  his  Legs,  and 

af- 
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afterwards  his  whole  Body,  fwelled,  and  broke 
out  all  over  in  moift  watery  blotches,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  ftrongeft  and  moft  powerful  diure- 
ticks  were  given  him,  to  promote  the  difcharges 
by  Urine. 

In  opening  this  Horfe,  I  found  nothing  re¬ 
maining  of  his  right  Kidney,  but  a  fmall  Schir- 
rus,  the  bignefs  of  a  pullet’s  egg,  almoft  offi- 
fied,  and  of  no  regular  fhape ;  the  emulgent 
Veins  and  Arteries,  the  Ureters  and  Veffels  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Kidneys,  were  fhrunk  and  almoft 
dried  up ;  the  left  Kidney  was  extremely  large, 
and  fpungy  in  fome  places,  in  others  fchirrous 
and  broke  into  feveral  ragged  interfaces,  and  fo 
mangled  that  nothing  of  its  true  texture  re¬ 
mained  ;  fo  that  it  was  impoffible  a  feparation  of 
•  Urine  could  be  any  longer  expected ;  and  for 
want  of  this,  his  external  parts  were  not  only 
bloated  and  ulcerous,  but  there  were  great  quan¬ 
tities  of  water  feparated,  both  in  his  Cheft  and 
Lower  Bellv. 

J 

I  had  once  a  troop  Horfe  that  recovered,  with 
many  of  the  fame  fymptoms ;  but,  as  I  had  rea- 
fon  to  apprehend,  did  not  proceed  from  any 
previous  hurt  or  injury,  but  from  a  Fever  that 
greatly  affedted  his  Nerves,  by  which  his  Kid¬ 
neys  were  probably  benumbed  and  infeniible. 
'Phis  Horfe  could  not  ftale,  neither  did  there  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  any  Urine  in  his  Bladder,  having  no 
opprefiion  on  that  part,  nor  any  difpofition  to 
ftale.  He  fwelled  univerfally,  and  his  Head  to 
fuch  a  degree  that  both  his  Eyes  were  fhut  up, 
and  one  of  his  Noftrils,  in  the  thinneft  part  of 
it,  was  two  or  three  inches  thick.  He  was 

cured 
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cured  of  this  fymptom  by  ftimulating  fiiarp  diu- 
reticks  and  emollients,  and  remains  ftill  to  do 
his  duty  after  feveral  years. 

Of  the  S  t  R  A  N  G  U  R  Y. 

T  Shall  only  mention  this  diftemper  here  'for  Thecaufes 

order’s  fake,  having  already  taken  notice  of  it a  Stran~ 
in  treating  of  the  Gripes;  this  being  a  fymptom  §ul}‘ 
that  generally  attends  Horfes  cholicks  of  almoft 
all  kinds,  becaufe  of  the  nearnefs  of  the  Neck 
of  the  Bladder  and  the  Streight  Gut;  for  when 
the  Guts  are  full  of  excrements,  or  inflated  with 
wind,  they  are  apt  to  prefs  upon  the  Bladder 
and  caufe  diforders  there. 

Every  ftoppage  of  Urine  is  generally  called  aThefigns. 
Strangury,  whether  it  proceed  from  the  Kid-  # 
neys  or  Bladder ;  but  what  I  fhall  chiefly  con- 
ftder  in  this  place  is  when  it  arifes  from  an  In¬ 
flammation  of  the  Bladder,  a  diftemper  Horfes 
are  often  fubjed  to,  or  from  fome  ftoppage  in 
the  Urethra  or  Pifs-Pipe,  as  Snape  calls  it.  Thefe 
Horfes  make  frequent  motions  to  ftale,  without 
effed,  they  ftand  wide  and  ftraddling,  are  full, 
having  their  Flanks  diftended,  often  lie  down 
and  roll  on  their  Backs,  having  perhaps  pain  in 
their  Kidneys  and  Ureters  from  their  being  op- 
prefled  by  the  detention  of  Urine,  the  Kidneys 
being  at  that  time  hindered  and  obftruded  in 
their  ufuai  fecretions.  And  when  the  Bladder, 
Kidneys,  or  any  of  the  urinary  pafiages  are  in¬ 
flamed,  a  fymptomatick  Fever  generally  attends* 
and  fometimes  convulfive  fymptoms  from  ex¬ 
treme  pain. 

Vol.  II,  M  In 
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Of  the  Strangury.  Part  III. 
la  this  cafe  the  cure  is  to  be  entered  upon  by 
bleeding,  then  let  the  following  drench  be  given. 

Take  Venice  Turpentine,  incorporated  with  the 
yolk  of  an  Egg,  one  ounce ;  Spermacceti, 
half  an  ounce  -r  let  thefe  be  rubbed  together, 
and  mixed  with  fix  drams  of  Nitre  or  Sal 
Prunellas,  in  powder,  and  half  a  pint  of  Svyeet 
Oil,  with  a  little  white  Wine, 

Let  this  be  given  without  delay  :  and  if  the 
Horfe  does  not  get  relief,  in  two  hours,  from  this 
medicine,  it  may  be  repeated,  and -when  admi- 
nrftred  two  or  three  times,  it  will  generally  re¬ 
move  this  fympton .. 

When  the  Stoppage  of  urine  proceeds  from 
matter  in  the  Bladder,  derived  from  the  Kid- 
%  neys,  which  happens  in  fome  Colds,  or  after  fome 
kind  of  Fevers ;  the  decoction  recommended  for 
ulcerations  of  the  Kidneys,  made  with  the 
Roots  of  Marfh-mallows,  Sal  Prunellas,  Gum 
Arabick,  &c.  may  be  adminifiered  with  good 
fiiecefs  ;  for  I  never  obferved  any  Stoppages  that 
were  onlurraontable,  either  in  the  Neck  of  the 
Bladder  or  Urethra  in  Horfes,  as  is  ufual  in  men, 
from  gritty  matter,  ftones  or  ulcers.  Thefe  are 
fo  rare,  that  among  the  great  numbers  I  have 
been  concerned  with,  I  can  remember  only  one 
inftance  of  a  fchirrous  and  finuous  ulcer,  or  ra¬ 
ther  cancerous,  in  the  Urethra  of  a  Horfe,  that 
fpread  itfelf  through  a  confide rable  part  of  the 
cavernous  body  of  the  yard,  which  will  be  taken 
notice  of  under  the  head  of  Ulcers.  This  con¬ 
tinued  ieveral  years,  but  was  never  cured,  nei¬ 
ther 
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ther  could  it  admit  of  a  cure  from  the  time  I 
was  made  acquainted  with  it. 

Of  Staling  BLOOD. 

“O'  O  R  S  E  S  are  feldom  fubjeft  to  Hale  Blood, 
unlefs  when  they  have  received  fome  ftrain 
in  their  Kidneys,  or  when  fome  Blood-veffel 
has  been  ruptured  about  the  neck  of  the  Blad¬ 
der,  or  from  fome  fcorbutick  erofion  there,  or 
in  the  Urethra ,  whereby  the  Mouths  of  fome  of 
the  fmall  Blood-velfels  are  kid  open  and  fend 
forth  a  bloody  Ichor;  but  when  this  happens, 
it  is  generally  very  fmall  in  quantity,  and  often 
goes  off  without  the  help  of  medicines.  Thefe 
accidents  may  alfo  proceed  from  fharp  rugged 
ftones  in  the  Kidneys,  Ureters,  or  about  the  4 
neck  of  the  Bladder,  tho’  I  imagine,  from  what 
I  have  hitherto  obferved  in  Horfes,  they  are  not 
very  frequent  from  this  caufe,  but  are  for  the 
mod  part  the  effefis  of  very  hard  labour  or 
other  ill  ufage. 

In  this  malady  the  urine  is  bloody,  and  fome- 
times  clear  Blood  comes  away  juft  after  ftaling; 
and  therefore,  in  order  to  a  cure,  if  the  Horfe  be 
fat  and  Jufty,  it  will  be  proper  to  bleed  plenti¬ 
fully,  but  if  he  be  low  in  flefh,  more  fparingly, 
after  which  give  the  following  balk 

Take  Conferve  of  Red  Rofes  and  Lucatellus 
Balfam,  of  each  fix  drams ;  Spermacoeti, 
half  an  ounce ;  Sal  Prunellse,  and  Irifh  Slate, 
of  each  two  drams ;  Syrup  of  Corn  poppies, 
fufficient  to  make  it  into  a  ball. 

M  z 
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This  generally  cures  any  Horfe  that  ftales 
Blood,  while  the  diforder  is  new,  and  when  the 
Blood  does  not  proceed  from  fome  inward  ul¬ 
cer  ;  it  may  be  repeated  until  the  fymptom  goes 
off,  that  the  Horfe  ftales  freely,  and  without  the 
appearance  of  Blood.  If  the  bloodinefs  of  the 
urine  proceed  from  an  ulcer  in  the  Kidneys, 
Neck  of  the  Bladder  or  Urethra ,  which  may  be 
known  by  pain  and  flops  in  ftaling,  and  by  a 
purulent  Pediment  in  the  urine,  it  muft  be 
treated  as  before  directed,  and  if  obftinate,  with 
mercurials,  and  fqch  other  medicines  as  fweeten 
and  attenuate  the  Blood  ;  of  which  feveral  pre- 
fcriptions  have, been  given  in  the  cure  of  the 
Farcy,  obftinate  Surfeits,  and  other  chronical 
diftempers. 

The  *ife  The  mofl  remarkable  cafe  I  ever  met  with  of 

that  haled  kind,  was  °f  a  Troop-Horfe,  that  happened 

Blood.  to  be  overftrained  in  riding  a  fmart  party,  and 
perhaps  at  a  time  when  his  Bladder  was  full  and 
wanting  to  ftale.  When  he  came  home  I  found 
him  much  out  of  order,  drooping,  hanging  his 
Head,  and  off  his  Stomach,  and  after  ftaling, 
voiding  fometimes  about  a  gill,  fometimes  about 
.half  a  pint  or  more  of  frefh  Blood,  which  I  faw 
feveral  times  lie  clotted  on  the  pavement  or 
among  his  litter.  This  Horfe  was  treated  with 
rowelling,  bleeding,  and  the  ufe  of  the  laft  men¬ 
tioned  prefcription,  which  foon  relieved  him, 
and  was  repeated  till  all  the  fymptoms  were  re¬ 
moved.  After  which  fome  mild  purges  were 
exhibited,  whereby  he  was  enabled  to  do  his 
duty  as  ufual.  But  after  two  years,  upon  fome 
other  hard  party,  the  fame  fymptoms  returned, 

a  but 
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but  not  fo  violent,  and  were  foon  cured  with  the 
ufe  of  the  fame  things. 

Of  a  Diabetes,  or  Profufe  Staling. 

%  *  I  4  %  k 

A  Diabetes  is  a  frequent  and  profufe  Staling,  ADialetes 
attended  with  great  weaknefs,  lofs  of  Flefh, defined* 
and  often  with  an  Atrophy  and  Decay. 

Some  Horfes  are  addided  to  ftale  more  copi-  Thecaufes 
oufly  than  others ;  and  this  mayproceed  fromva-  g^ofufa 
rious  caufes.  Sometimes  it  is  the  effed  of  a  natu¬ 
ral  delicacy  and  tendernefs  in  young  Horfes  when 
they  are  firft  backed,  efpecially  thofe  that  want 
courage,  will  often  ftale  thro’  fear,  which  in  time 
grows  into  a  habit,  and  becomes  difficult  to 
cure.  Others  fall  into  profufe  Piffing  from  high 
feeding,  efpecially  upon  a  loofe  open  diet,  drink-* 
ing  too  much  at  a  time,  and  hard  riding  when 
their  Stomachs  are  full  of  water,  which  brings  a 
load  upon  their  Kidneys,  caufing  too  plentiful 
a  feparation  of  urine,  which  fometimes  alfo  ends 
in  a  habitual  Piffing.  But  a  Diabetes  is  gene¬ 
rally  the  refult  of  long  continued  ficknefs,  old 
forfeits,  or  the  effed  of  hard  riding,  hard  labour, 
with  low  feeding,  by  which  the  ferofities  of  the 
Blood  become  too  much  attenuated,  and  the 
Horfe,  by  continual  Piffing,  is  always  craving  af¬ 
ter  water.  And  when  this  happens  to  a  Horfe 
of  a  weakly  conftitution,  it  becomes  very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  remove  it.  He  foon  lofes  both  his  Flefh 

V 

and  Appetite,  grows  feeble,  his  hair  ftares  and 
his  Bones  ftick  out ;  his  Eyes  look  weak  and 
watry ;  and  when  it  is  of  a  long  ftanding,  he 
grows  unfit  for  all  kind  of  bufinefs.  I  have  feen. 

M  3  feveral 
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feveral  Horfes  with  this  malady,  but  they  are 
often  incurable,  unlefs  in  the  beginning ;  for  if 
the  Piffing  in  a  true  Diabetes  is  not  boon  con- 
quered,  it  ufually  ends  in  Rottennefs. 

The  cure  of  young  Horfes  that  are  addidted 
to  pifs  from  fearfulnefs,  depends  very  much 
upon  gentle  ufage  ;  for  fear  is  fo  ftrong  an  affec¬ 
tion  in  a  Horfe,  that  where  it  prevails,  it  is  fel- 
dom  overcome  by  any  other  means ;  and  if 
this  continues  the  Piffing  will  increafe.and  fcarce 
any  remedy  will  be  able  to  prevent  its  return.  If 
the  Horfe  be  of  a  tender  weakly  confdtution,  he 
fhould  neither  be  indulged  in  too  much  water, 
nor  too  much  rnoift  diet  of  any  kind,  efpecially 
fcalded  bran  and  other  hot  mafhes,  which  relax 
the  Kidneys;  but  Ihould  rather  be  keptconflantly 
to  dry  food,  unlefs  fame  other  diforder  fhould 
require  the  Horfe  to  be  kept  open :  his  water 
Ihould  be  fmall  in  quantity  and  often,  his  exercife 
gentle  and  unconftrained,  till  he  become  more 
fettled,  and  grow  more  familiar,  and  then  the 
frequent  Piffing  will  probably  leave  him.  When 
the  Staling  proceeds  from  any  hidden  ill  ufage, 
as  too  much  water  and  hard  riding  after  it,  fo  as 
to  weaken  the  tone  of  the  Kidneys  by  throwing 
too  ereat  a  load  upon  them,  it  mav  for  the  mold 
part  be  cured  by  a  contrary  treatment ;  and  if  the 
Horfe  be  lu fly, with  high  feeding  and  pampering, 
it  will  be  proper  to  bleed  and  give  a  fender  dry 
diet,  and  to  ride  him  gently  after  his  water ; 
rowelling  and  purging  may  alio  help  in  fucli 
cafes. 


But  if  a  Horfe  has 
an  petite  and  ftrength, 


a  true  Diabetes .  lofes  his 

J  *  <• 

pi  lies  often  and  in  ereat 
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quantities ;  if  he  has  had  a  furfeit  or  any  other 
lingring  ficknefs  previous  to  the  other,  he  ought 
to  be  treated  with  reftringents,  and  with  a  pro¬ 
per  mixture  of  balfamick  and  aglutinant  medi¬ 
cines,  to  heal  and  ftrengthen  the  Kidneys,  fuch 
as  the  following. 

Take  Conferve  of  Red  Rofes,  two  ounces  •  Lu- 
catellus  Balfam,  one  ounce  ;  Spermacceti  and 
Japan  earth  or  Bole  in  fine  powder,  two 
drams ;  Diafcordium,  half  an  ounce  ;  make 
into  two  balls,  with  a  fufiicient  quantity  of 
Starch,  and  roll  them  in  Liquorice  Powder 
or  Flower. 

Let  one  of  thefe  be  given  in  the  morning, 
and  the  other  between  the  Horfe’s  feeds  in  the 
afternoon,  and  after  each  about  four  hornfuls  of 
the  following  deco£tion. 

Take  Jefuits  Bark,  bruifed,  four  ounces;  the 
Roots  of  Biftort  and  Tormentil,  of  each  two 
ounces;  Gum  Arabick,  three  ounces;  Red 
Rofes,  dried,  one  ounce  ;  boil  in  two  gallons 
of  Lime-Water  to  the  Confumption  of  one 

4. 

half,  pour  off  the  decobtion,  and  while  it  is 
warm  difiblve  in  it  an  ounce  of  Diatcordium. 

Thefe  things  may  be  continued  feveral  days ; 
and  if  the  Horfe  begins  to  recover  his  appetite^ 
and  his  Piffing  abates,  it  will  then  be  proper  to 
renew  the  fame  things,  and  repeat  them  for 
fome  time  ;  thefe  ingredients  may  be  boiled  over 
again  in  the  fame  quantity  of  Lime-Water,  ad¬ 
ding  frefh  Rofes;  for  the  Bark  will  require 
twice  boiling  before  its  virtue  can  be  drawn  out, 
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The  Gam  Arabick  may  alfo  be  renewed,  and  if 
the  Horfe  be  of  value,  a  pint  of  red  Wine  may 
be  added  to  the  decoction,  when  it  is  cleared 
off.  But  to  a  Horfe  of  fmall  value,  a  cheaper 

draught  may  be  made,  as  this,  viz. 

-  '■  " 

Take  Pomegranate  Bark,  four  ounces ;  Bauluf- 
tines,  two  ounces ;  Red  Rofes,  one  ounce ; 
i  Biftort  and  Tormentil  Roots,  of  each  three 
ounces ;  boil  as  the  other  in  Lime-Water, 
and  give  three  or  four  hornfuls  after  each 
ball. 

If  the  diftamper  be  but  of  a  fhort  ftanding, 
it  may  perhaps  be  fufficient  to  allow  him  every 
day  two  quarts  of  Lime-W ater  mixed  with  Biole 
or  Chalk. 

His  food  fhould  be  dry  and  nourifhing,  viz. 
the  cleaned:  oats  and  the  fined  hay  that  can  be 
got.  A  few  beans  or  wheat  may  be  now  and 
then  mixed  with  his  cats,  if  his  Stomach  can 
digeft  them,  and  thefe  may  be  fprinkled  with  a 
folution  of  Gum  Arabick,  viz.  about  two  ounces 
diffolved  in  two  quarts  of  Lime-Water  warmed. 
The  rafpings  of  white  bread  may  be  boiled  in 
all  his  water,  which  is  both  very  nourifhing  and 
healing,  and  may  have  fome  effect  to  dry  up 
the  luperfluous  moifture  of  his  Kidneys.  Air 
and  exercife  is  alfo  necedary,  but  that  (hould  be 
very  moderate  until  the  Horfe  recover  fome  de¬ 
gree  of  dxength,  after  which  his  exercife  may 
be  increafed  at  difcretion. 

Sometimes  young  Horfes  have  a  Swelling  in 
the  Sheath,  by  having  of  full  Liberty  with 
Mares  before  they  are  able  to  cover  them  ;  it 
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may  eafily  be  removed  in  the  beginning,  by  the 
ufe  of  warm  fomentations  made  of  emollient 
herbs,  &c.  but  if  the  fwelling  is  hard  and  in¬ 
flamed,  Bleeding  and  Purging  are  both  necef- 
fary,  and  it  may  be  proper  to  tie  his  Yard  up 
to  his  Belly,  making  a  hole  for  his  Water  to 
pafs  thro’. 

The  mattering  of  the  Yard  proceeds  fome- 
times  from  the  rigidnefs  of  the  Fibres  in  frofty 
weather,  caufing  an  ulcerous  difpofition,  but 
mo  ft  commonly  from  a  Horfe’s  having  hurt 
himfelf  by  being  too  eager  in  covering  a  Mare, 
whereby,  if  the  Yard  happens  to  be  bruifed,  it 
becomes  fore  and  ulcerated ;  if  it  is  taken  in 
time,  it  may  be  cured,  by  bathing  the  part  with 
Spirits  of  Wine  and  Rofe  Water,  with  a  fmali 
quantity  of  Honey  diflolv'd  in  it.  Bleeding  is 
exceeding  ufeful  in  this  cafe,  efpecially  if  a 
Horfe  is  of  a  grofs  conftitution,  or  very  full  in 
Flefli.  ' 

CHAP.  IX. 


Of  Surfeits,  and  other  Difeafes  that  affeCt  the 
Blood  and  external  Parts. 


“OY  a  Surfeit  is  generally  underftood  a  pleni- 
"  tude,  weight  and  fulnefs  of  the  Stomach, 
accompanied  with  ficknefs,  lofs  of  appetite,  in¬ 
activity,  and  great  heavinefs,  ©V.  and  fome- 
times  a  Fever,  as  its  concomitant;  fo  that,  in 
the  human  body,  furfeits  are  often  the  beginning 
of  Fevers  and  other  difeafes,  but  in  Horfes  what 


the  generality  call  Surfeits,  are  ufually  the  ef- 
'  *  fedts 
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feds  of  fome  difeafe  not  attended  to  or  ill  cured. 
For  tho’  indeeed  a  Surfeit  may  often  begin  with 
fome  acute  ficknefs,  yet  it  is  feldom  taken  no¬ 
tice  of  as  foch  till  it  is  attended  with  feverai 

marks  and  tokens  that  are  vifible  to  the  Eve, 

*  * 

that  fpoil  a  Horfe’s  compledion  and  looks. 

The  fur-  A  Horfe  is  faid  to  be  forfeited  when  his  coat 

Horfes  d»-f^a,es  and  l°°ks  when'  he  appears  dirty, 

fcribed. "  even  tho'  no  care  or  pains  has  been  wanting  to 
keep  him  clean.  Surfeited  Horfes  often  have 
their  fidns  fo  full  of  fcales  and  dander,  that  it 
lies  thick  and  mealy  among  the  hair,  and  is 
conftantly  fupplied  with  a  frefh  fuccefiion  of 
the  fame  kind  of  grofs  matter,  from  the  want 
of  due  tranfpiration,  and  fo  continues  till  the 
forfeit  is  cured.  Some  forfeited  Horfes  have 
many  frnall  hurdles  of  various  fizes,  like  peas  or 
tares,  which  often  difappear  when  they  are 
brought  out  of  a  warm  liable  into  the  air. 
Some  have  little  dry  fixed  fcabs  all  over  their 
Bodies  and  Limbs,  which  often  prove  very  ob- 
ftinate  and  hard  to  cure ;  others  are  moift,  and 
attended  with  foch  heat  and  inflammation,  and 
the  humor  lo  lharp  and  violently  itching,  that 
thefe  Horfes  rub  fo  inceffantly  as  to  make  them- 
felves  raw  in  feverai  Places,  efpecially  about  the 
Neck,  Rump,  and  Flips,  and  fometimes  their 
Limbs  do  not  efcape  ;  and  if  it  affcdt  their  Eyes 
it  may  induce  Blindnefs.  Some  have  no  erup¬ 
tions  at  all,  but  only  an  unwholefome  look, 
and  are  dull,  iluggifo,  and  lazy.  Some  appear 
only  lean  and  hidebound,  with  other  fymptom's 
of  a  difordered  Blood,  others  have  flying  pains 
and  lamenefs,  refcmbiing  a  rheumatifm  ;  fo  that 
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in  Horfes  forfeits, we  have  almoft  all  the  different 
fpecies  of  the  Scurvy  and  other  chronical  di¬ 
stempers. 

The  caufes  of  Surfeits  are  various :  Horfes  T^caufes 
often  grow  forfeited  with  high  feeding,  and  ^ horfes! 
want  of  due  exercife,  which  induces  a  bad  di¬ 
gestion,  and  breeds  ill  humours.  Sometimes 
Horfes  become  forfeited  with  unwhoiefome  food, 
when  it  is  either  rank,  or  bad  of  its  kind,  as  too 
much  clover,  rye-grafs,  mufty  hay,  and  corn, 
and  fuch  like  3  for  fome  foul  feeding  Horfes 
will  eat  mufty  ftinking  provender  greedily,  and 
fill  themfelves  full  of  ill  humours,  which,  by 
degrees,  will  bring  on  many  of  the  fymptoms 
obfervable  in  Surfeits.  Sometimes  Surfeits  are 
caufed  by  hard  riding,  efpecially  thofe  Horfes 
that  are  extremely  fat,  and  have  not  before  had  # 
regular  exercife  to  harden  them,  fometimes  by 
drinking  cold  water,  when  hot,  Standing  in  a 
cold  air,  or  being  expofed  to  the  night  air,  after 
a  Horfe  has  been  kept  in  a  warm  Stable;  or 
after  a  Horfe’s  Blood  has  been  much  heated  and 
agitated  with  hard  riding,  or  any  other  violent 
labour.  Thefe  indeed  often  produce  fir  ft  of  all, 
Pleuretick  Diforders,  and  inward  Inflammati¬ 
ons,  which  prove  fuddenly  mortal,  but  if  they 
efcape  death,  unlefs  great  care  be  taken  of  their 


kind  which  is  attended  wi  th  flu gg aim  eft  and 
inactivity,  and  where  the  Coat  looks  rufty  and 
unwhoiefome.  And  indeed  many  of  the  dif-  s  -rfeits 
orders  that  20  under  the  name  of  Surfeits,  are  ofte?  ,, 

-  -  -  -  -  canted  by 


pwing  to  ill  cures 


But  laStly,  Surfeits  are  often 

y 


impeded; 
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cares,  and 
by  bad  and 
ill  pre¬ 
pared  me* 


Smieits 
lard  to 
care  when 
they  have 
been  of  an 
old  fland- 
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caufed  by  bad  or  ill  repeated  phyfick ;  and  I 
have  feen  fome  Horfes,  after  taking  mercurial 
purges,  break  out  all  over  their  Bodies,  and  be¬ 
come  quite  naked  of  hair  in  many  places,  with 
all  the  ufuai  effefts  of  a  flow  poifon. 

Surfeits  of  all  kinds  are  obftinate,  and  hard  to 
cure  when  they  have  been  negledted,  and  dif¬ 
fered  to  go  on  a  long  while  without  any  attempt 
made  to  remove  them  ;  but  when  a  Surfeit  has 
been  but  of  a  fhort  handing,  and  the  Horfe  in 
other  refpedts  healthful,  it  is  often  cured  with¬ 
out  much  difficulty.  Thofe  Surfeits  are  ftubborn. 
and  dangerous,  where  a  Horfe  looks  with  a 
rufty  Coat,  and  at  the  fame  time  is  hide¬ 
bound,  and  foon  tires,  for  thefe  fymptoms  often 
betoken  an  inward  decay  ;  if  a  Horfe  that  has 
been  long  forfeited  falls  off  his  Stomach,  if  he 
coughs  often,  is  thick  winded,  blows  and  heaves 
when  he  is  put  to  exercife  ;  thefe  are  bad  figns, 
and  are  often  incurable.  That  kind  of  Surfeit 
that  appears  in  little  dry  fcabs,  that  peel  off  with 
the  Finger,  is  often  obftinate,  and  greatly  disfi¬ 
gures  a  Horfe  while  it  continues,  but  thofe  erup¬ 
tions  that  are  hot  and  itching,  that  fret  off  the 
hair,  attended  with  a  hot  fcalding  humour,  are 
not  fo  difficult  to  cure,  except  where  they  re¬ 
turn  habitually  fpring  and  fall,  in  which  cafe 
fuch  Surfeits  prove  obftinate,  and  grow  more  fo 
vv  i tli  age. 

It  may  be  neceffary  here  to  obferve,  that  fome 
I  Iorfes,efpecially  of  the  ftrong  breed  for  draught, 
and  alfo  many  of  our  half  bred  Horfes,  have 
fomewhat  of  a  furfeited  look  in  winter.  But 
this  is  only  owing  to  the  length  apd  poarfenefs 

of 
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of  their  hair ;  others  that  are  extremely  thin 
fkin’d,  have  a  fhort  woolly  down,  or  kind  of 
winter  Coat,  which  lies  underneath  the  hair, 
and  gives  them  a  dirty,  furfeited  look,  tho’  they 
are  at  the  fame  time  in  perfedt  health,  and  fit 
for  bufinefs.  Thofe  who  are  not  thoroughly  A  need”- 
acquainted  with  fuch  things,  look  on  thefe 
Horfes  to  be  furfeited,  and  often  bleed,  give  them  refpeii  to 
purges,  and  other  things  to  make  them  coat Sartei£s- 
better,  tho'  without  much  fuccefs ;  but  as  they 
are  no  lefs  healthful  than  thofe  that  carry  a  bet¬ 
ter  Coat,  fo,  in  the  fpring  of  the  year,  they  look 
as  fine  and  fmooth  as  any  other,  and  continue 
fo  all  the  fummer.  Thefe  Horfes  therefore  that 
look  well  in  fummer,  and  only  look  rough  in 
cold  weather,  with  a  downy  Coat,  ought  not 
to  be  treated  as  furfeited  Horfes,  nor  ftand  in  ♦ 
need  of  much  phyfick,  for  as  nature  has  pro¬ 
vided  them  with  warm  cloathing  for  the  win¬ 
ter,  the  beft  way  is  not  to  curry  them  too  much, 
as  other  Horfes  that  have  fmooth  fhort  hair,  for 
the  (harp  teeth  and  clofenefs  of  the  curry  comb, 
fetches  off  the  down  in  fuch  quantity,  and 
leaves  their  Ikins  fo  much  expofed  to  the  air, 
that  they  are  apt  to  catch  violent  Colds.  I  have 
known  feveral  inftances,  where  Colds  that  come 
in  this  manner,  have  been  obftinate  and  of  long 
continuance ;  and  therefore  the  beft  way  is  not 
to  be  over  curious  with  fuch  Horfes,  nor  look 
upon  them  as  furfeited,  but  to  give  them  good 
rubbing  and  brufhing  inftead  of  currying,  and 
if  the  curry  comb  be  at  all  ufed,  to  take  care  that 
it  be  an  old  one  that  has  its  teeth  blunted  and 
worn,  that  it  may  not  bring  the  hair  off  too  faff. 

Cloathing 

'  0 
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Cloathing  with  a  Angle  cloth  will  alfo  be  fome 
help  to  their  looks,  and  make  them  died  their 
Coats  the  fooner,  and  may  preferve  them  from 
catching  Cold  ;  but  cloathing  is  chiefly  neceffary 
to  Horfes  that  are  thin  fkin’d,  and  have  very  fo ft 
hair. 

In  the  cure  of  Surfeits,  I  (hall  keep  to  the 
common  names  by  which  they  are  ufually 
known,  and  {hall  include  under  the  fame  divi- 
fion,  the  Mange,  Farcy,  and  other  diflempers 
that  afifedt  the  dun. 

Of  a  Dry  Surfeit. 

A  dry  Sur~  /"Tp  HIS  properly  includes  all  thofe  maladies 
fcrjbM  *  ^  rhat  disfigure  the  looks  of  a  Horfe,  either 

1  thofe  where  there  are  no  eruptions  on  the  Skin, 
or  where  the  eruptions  are  dry  and  without 
moifture,  but  continue  fixed  upon  the  Skin. 
For  where  the  eruptions  rife  fuddenly  in  little 
lumps  of  different  fizes,  and  as  fuddenly  difap- 
pear,  tho5  thefe  may  indeed  be  reckoned  one  fpe- 
cies  of  a  Surfeit,  yet  it  is  never  accounted  fo  in 
the  language  of  Hof fe men,  as  thefe  eruptions 
happen  to  Horfes  of  found  Vitals,  and  frequently 
wear  off  with  bleeding,  and  a  cool  opening  diet ; 
but  when  the  texture  of  the  Skin  is  vitiated^ 
and  the  Blood  contaminated,  and  Perfpiration 
is  obftrocted,  a  Horfe’s  looks  becomes  fo  much 
disfigured,  and  the  cafe  often  fo  obftinate,  that 
every  one  concludes  fiach  a  Horfe  to  be  for¬ 
feited. 

If  a  Horfe,  notwith  flan  ding  thefe  fymptoms* 
feeds,  and  does  not  abate  in  flrength,  but  goes 

through 
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through  his  bufinefs  well,  he  may  be  cured  by 
the  following  method.  Firft  take  about  three 
pints  of  Blood,  after  this  let  him  have  the  fol¬ 
lowing  mild  purge,  which  will  work  as  an  al¬ 
terative. 

Take  Succotrine  Aloes,  an  ounce;  Gum  Gui- The  cure; 
acum  in  Powder,  half  an  ounce ;  Diaphore- 
tick  Antimony,  and  Powder  of  Myrrh,  of 
each  two  drams ;  make  into  a  ball  with  Sy¬ 
rup  of  Buckthorn,  and  roll  it  in  Liquorice 
Powder  or  Flour. 

One  of  thefe  may  be  adminifter’d  for  fome  time 
once  a  week  or  once  in  ten  days.  In  the  inters 

wt 

mediate  days,  or  the  intervals  between  the 
purges,  two  ounces  of  the  following  Powders 
may  be  given  every  day,  one  ounce  in  the  mom-  • 
ing,  and  another  in  the  evening  feed. 

•A 

Take  Cinabar  of  Antimony,  or  Native  Cinabar 
made  into  very  fine  Powder,  half  a  pound ; 

Crude  Antimony  in  fine  Powder,  four  oun¬ 
ces  ;  Gum  Guiacum  alfo  in  Powder,  four 
ounces ;  make  thefe  into  fixteen  Dofes  for 
eight  days. 

The  fame  quantity  may  be  made  and  repeated 
till  the  Horfe  comes  to  coat  well,  and  all  the 
fymptoms  of  the  Surfeit  difappear.  If  the  Horfe  ForHbrfea 
be  of  fmall  value,  two  or  three  common  purges 
may  be  given  of  the  milder  fort,  and  inftead  of 
the  Cinabar  powders,  common  Antimony  and 
Sulphur  may  be  mixed  twice  a  day,  in  the  fame 
quantity.  It  will  alfo  be  proper  to  quench  hot 
Iron  in  his  water,  for  in  moft  dry  Surfeits, 

Ilorfes 
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Horfes  require  thofe  things  that  are  proper  to 
warm  and  invigorate  the  Blood.  If  the  little 
fcabs  that  lye  on  the  Skin  do  not  peel  off,  the 
following  ointment  may  be  made  ufe  of,  viz. 

Take  Quickfilver,  half  an  ounce ;  rub  it  with 
two  drams,  or  half  an  ounce  of  Turpentine, 
till  the  Quickfilver  is  intirely  kill'd  and  dif- 
appears,  then  add  by  degrees  a  pound  of 
Hog’s  Lard,  rubbing  in  a  Mortar  with  a 
Peftle  till  the  whole  is  incorporated. 

This  ointment  is  to  be  apply’d  where  the 
eruptions  are  fixed.  It  will  be  convenient  to 
keep  the  Horfe  dry,  and  give  him  warm  water 
for  a  week  or  ten  days,  during  the  time  of  unc¬ 
tion,  which  may  be  once  in  three  days,  or  oft- 
*  per,  if  it  dry  in  faft.  I  have  known  this  oint¬ 
ment  alone  cure  thefe  kind  of  Surfeits,  with  the 
help  of  purging  phyfic  after  wards. 


Of  a  Wet  Surfeit. 


A  Wet 
Surfeit 
defcrib’d. 


A  Wet  Surfeit  is  no  other  than  a  moift  run- 
ning  Scurvy,  and  appears  on  different 
parts  of  the  Body  of  a  Horle,  efpecially  about 
the  Neck,  Rump,  and  Hips,  fometimes  attended 
with  great  heat  and  inflammation ;  oftentimes 
the  Neck  fwells  in  one  night’s  time,  in  fome  the 
Withers,  and  from  thence  will  iffue  forth  great 
quantities  of  a  hot  briny  humour ;  and  if  care 
is  not  taken  to  allay  it,  will  be  apt  to  make  a 
colledtion  on  the  Poll  or  Withers,  and  produce 
the  Poll-evil  or  fiftula.  When  the  humour  ap¬ 
pears  more  univerfally  on  various  parts  of  the 

Body 
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Body,  it  frequently  at  the  fame  time  attacks  the 
Limbs,  and  when  it  makes  a  fettlement  there, 
proves  obftinate  and  hard  to  cure,  as  all  fharp 
humours  are  when  they  fall  upon  the  dependent 
parts ,  for  by  length  of  time  they  not  only  af~ 
fedt  the  Skin  but  the  Tendons,  fo  as  to  require 
a  continued  courfe,  both  of  outward  and  inward 
applications.  In  fome  Conftitutions  of  Horfes, 
thefe  kind  of  eruptions  leave  a  fort  of  contagion, 
that  fhews  itfelf  every  fpring  and  fall,  with  little 
or  no  moifture,  but  a  peeling  off  the  hair  from  the 
Neck,  Face,  and  other  parts  of  the  Body,  but 
chiefly  in  the  fpring,  about  the  time  of  fhedding 
their  winter  Coats.  But  when  this  happens,  it 
is  generally  the  effedt  of  fome  negledt  or  mifma- 
nagement,  and  I  have  known  it  to  proceed  from 
mercurial  phyflck  ill  prepared,  or  injudicioufly 
adminifter’d. 

When  a  hot  briny  humour  breaks  out  on  a  The  ufual 
Horfe’s  Neck,  Withers,  or  any  where  elfe,  the  method  of 
part  commonly  fwefls,  is  hot  and  inflam’d,  and  moduL* 
attended  with  a  violent  itching.  The  com-  flanfd 
mon  method  of  curing  fuch  things  is  for  the  tjurfejt 

o  #  o  clan  « 

mofl:  part  hurtful,  as  our  practitioners  feldom  rouf, 
do  more  than  bleed,  and  then  ufe  repellers,  as 
vitriolick  and  aluminous  waters.  But  the  only 
fafe  way  of  curing  thefe  eruptions  is  by  bleeding 
and  purging,  and  the  ufe  of  coolers  inwardly, 
with  a  cool  open  diet.  For  a  Purge, 

Take  Succotrine  Aloes,  one  ounce  ;  CremorTar-  Purgrng 
tari,  and  Sal  Pruneilae,  of  each  half  an  ounce;  ProPerin 
irelh  jallap  in  powder,  one  dram,  make  into  Surfeits, 
a  ball,  with  a  fufficient  quantity  of  Syrup  of 
Vol.  II.  N  '  Marfh- 
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Marfh-mallows,  and  about  forty  drops  of  Oil 
of  Amber,  and  give  it  after  the  Horie’s  Body 
has  been  opened  with  fcalded  Bran. 

Thofe  who  chufe  a  purging  draught,  may 
give  the  following,  which  in  raoft  cafes  is  pre¬ 
ferable  to  any  other,  efpecially  where  the  heat 
and  inflammation  is  great. 

Take  Lenitive  Eledhiary,  and  Cream  of  Tartar, 
of  each  four  ounces ;  of  the  Pulvis  Sandtus, 
half  an  ounce  ;  mix  thefe  in  a  quart  of  warm 
gruel,  and  give  it  failing  in  the  morning. 


This  liquid  Purge  will  probably  work  about 
twelve  hours  after  it  is  given,  whereas  the  other 
feldom  works  in  lefs  than  twenty-four  hours, 
except  when  a  Horfe’ s  Bowels  are  foul,  in 
which  cafe,  any  purge  will  fometimes  go  off 
fooner.  Either  of  thefe  purges  may  be  repeated 
three  times,  or  oftner,  if  they  work  mildly. 

After  the  purges,  let  the  Horfe  have  Anti¬ 
mony  and  Sulphur,  of  each  equal  parts,  about  a 
Ipoonful  a  day  in  one  of  his  feeds ;  or  if  the 
Horfe  be  of  value,  Cinabar  of  Antimony,  and 
Gum  Guiacum  in  powder,  may  be  adminifter’d 
in  the  fame  manner,  which  will  yet  prove  more 
efficacious,  as  thefe  things  are  very  friendly  to 
the  Blood,  and  particularly  to  furfeited  Horfes.  * 
The  Horfes  that  become  furfeited  after  tak¬ 
ing  unwholefome  drugs,  or  mercurial  phyfick, 
thecae of  require  a  great  deal  of  care,  in  order  to  their  re^ 
furfeited  covery,  which  ought  to  be  gone  about  as  foon  as 
after  bad  5  otherwife  all  endeavours  may  after- 

medicines.  wards  prove  fruitlefs,  when  the  cure  is  negledted, 
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or  when  improper  medicines  are  adminifter’d ; 
the  fores  and  blotches  occafion’d  by  the  poifon 
turn  leprous,  and  fonletimes  will  thicken  and 
furrow  the  Skin,  fo  as  to  caufe  great  deformity, 
with  deep  chops,  from  which  iffue  forth  Blood, 
or  bloody  water,  Yet  nature  is  fometimes  fo 
beneficent  to  fuch  Horfes,  where  their  conftitu- 
tions  happen  to  be  good,  that  they  often  recover 
with  good  management,  after  all  thofe  unto- 
wardly  effedts.  But  when  the  fmall  Veffels  of 
the  Lungs,  the  Liver,  or  any  of  the  principal 
Vifcera  happen  to  be  hurt,  they  generally  prove 
incurable  )  and  therefore  if  a  Horfe  in  this  con¬ 
dition  coughs  much,  feeds  poorly,  fall  s  off  his 
flefh,  and  grows  hide-bound)  unlefs  thefe  fymp- 
toms  be  foon  removed,  with  foft  balfamick  me¬ 
dicines,  fuch  as  have  already  been  prefcribed 
for  colds  and  diforders  of  the  Bread:,  with  the 
intermixture  of  very  mild  purges,  it  will  be  in 
vain  to  attempt  a  cure,  becaufe  we  may,  in  that 
cafe,  reafonably  fuppofe  his  Lungs  to  be  very 
much  hurt  and  broke.  If  he  looks  dull  and 
heavy,  his  Eyes  and  Lips,  and  the  Roof  of  his 
Mouth  yellow  ;  if  he  is  fhorth-breathed,  feems 
to  be  full  and  fo  me  what  pot-bellyed,  with  a 
fhort  cough  upon  the  lead  exercife ;  thefe  are 
all  tokens  of  inward  diforder,  and,  for  the  mod 
part,  denote  the  Liver  to  be  affedted  •  and  when 
they  proceed  from  mercury  ill  prepared,  or  from 
catching  cold  in  the  ufe  of  fuch  things,  it  will 
hardly  be  worth  while  to  endeavour  a  cure., 
But  if  the  Horfe  feeds  well,  if  he  ihews  him- 
felf  fprightly  and  vigorous,  notwithdanding  any 
outward  foulnefs  and  deformity  j  if  he  does  not 
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flag  in  his  bufinefs,  there  is  great  hopes  of  his 
recovery,  which  may  be  attained  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  method,  if  it  is  ftriftly  obferved. 

And  firft  of  all,  if  the  Horfe  is  in  flefh,  and 
otherwise  in  good  plight,  bleed,  give  him  two 
ot  three  mild  purges,  fuch  as  have  been  already 
prefcribed,  or  theTollowing,  which  is  more  parti¬ 
cularly  adapted  to  a  poifoned  Blood,  and  will 
work  partly  as  a  purge,  and  partly  as  an  altera¬ 
tive. 

• 

Take  the  fined  Succotrine  Aloes,  ten  drams  ; 
Gum  Guiacum,  half  an  ounce  ;  Diaphoretick 
Antimony  and  Cream  of  Tartar,  of  each  two 
drams.  Make  into  a  ft  iff  ball,  with  a  fuffici- 
ent  quantity  of  Syrup  of  Roles,  then  add  two 
drams  of  Oil  of  Amber,  and  roll  it  in  Liquo¬ 
rice  powder. 

This  purge  may  be  repeated  two  or  three 
times,  once  in  five  or  fix  days,  unlefs  it  Ihould 
happen  to  purge  violently,  which  fometimes  falls 
out  when  a  Horfe’s  Bowels  are  foul ;  in  that 
cafe  a  little  more  time  is  to  be  allowed.  In  the 
intermediate  days,  viz*  the  days  between  the 

fmrges,  let  the  Horfe  have  a  draught  of  the  fol- 
owing  deeodtion. 

i  ■  I 

Take  of  the  fhavings  or  rafpings  of  Guiacum, 
two  pounds  ;  Turmerick  bruifed  in  a  mortar 
or  cut  in  thin  flices,  four  ounces ;  frefh  Dock 
Root  wiped  clean  and  cut  into  thin  flices,  one 
large  handful ;  Chamomile  Flowers,  half  a 
handful ;  Liquorice  Root  fliced,  four  ounces  ; 
Crude  Antimony  grofly  powdered,  and  put 

into 
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into  a  bag,  one  pound.  Let  thefe  be  boiled  for 
the  fpace  of  half  an  hour  or  longer,  in  three 
gallons  of  fpring  water,  and  keep  the  decoc¬ 
tion  upon  the  ingredients  in  a  clean  earthen 
pan  for  ufe. 

This  is  both  a  cheap  and  a  very  efficacious  me¬ 
dicine,  in  all  cafes  where  the  foulnefs  of  the 
Skin  is  owing  to  bad  or  ill  prepared  medicines, 
Specially  of  the  mercurial  kind,  and  may  be 
given  to  any  Horfe,  almoft  at  dilcretion,  efpeci- 
ally  about  four  homfuls  in  the  morning  faffing, 
and  the  fame  quantity  about  two  hours  before 
he  has  fupped,  or  at  night.  It  will  fweeten  the 
juices  and  render  the  Blood  more  fcft  and  bal- 
farnick ;  but  requires  to  be  continued  two  or 
three  months  in  obffinate  cafes,  allowing  fome- 
times  a  week’s  interval,  that  the  Horfe  may  not  ' 
be  cloy’d  with  continual  drenching.  It  will  be 
little  or  no  charge  to  the  owner,  and  there  is 
allb  this  advantage  in  the  ufe  of  thefe  things,  that 
they  will  be  no  hindrance  of  his  exercife,  or  any 
bufinefs  the  owner  requires  of  him. 

The  lhavings  or  raipings  of  Guiacum,  may 
be  had  at  the  druggift’s  or  the  working  wood¬ 
turner’s  ;  the  Antimony  fhould  not  be  filch  as  is 
generally  fold  in  the  fhops,  viz.  that  fort  which  is 
melted  down,  and  call  in  a  pyramidical  form, and 
is  often  full  of  drofs,  the  genuine  being  clear  and 
fhining,  of  the  colour  of  polifhed  fteel,  and  will 
anfwer  the  end  more  effectually  than  the  other. 
Some  Horfes  are  very  fhy,  and  take  their 
drinks  with  great  reluCtancy,  which  is  inconve¬ 
nient  where  it  is  neceffary  to  repeat  them  often, 
^hen  this  is  the  cafe,  the  Crude  Antimony  or 

N  3  Liver 
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Liver  of  Antimony  in  their  feeds  may  do  good 
fervice  ;  but  it  will  be  ftill  more  efficacious  in  all 
Surfeits,  if  Gum  Guiacum  be  rnix'ed  with  the 
Antimony,  as  I  have  found  from  experience,  in 
the  following  manner,  viz. 

Take  of  the  beft  Antimony  made  into  a  very 
fine  powder,  and  Gum 'Guiacum  in  powder, 
of  each  a  pound  ;  mix  them  well  together 
in  a  large  mortar,  oiling  the  end  of  the  peftle 
to  prevent  the  Gum  from  caking  ;  then  di¬ 
vide  the  whole  into  thirty-two  dofes,  viz.  an 
ounce  in  each  dole,  and  let  one  be  given  every 
day  in  the  evening'- feed. 

This  will  tend  greatly  to  rectify  a  forfeited 
Horfe’s  Blood  and  Juices,  will  open  his  hide, 
make  him  coat  well,  and  give  him  a  wholfome 
look,  and  very  much  help  to  remove  the  ill  ef¬ 
fects  of  mercurial  medicines ;  but  if  the  Horfe 
be  of  value,  the  Cinabar  of  Antimony  may  be 
ufed  in  foe  ad  of  the  Crude  Antimony ;  and  though 
it  may  he  fomewhat  more  chargeable  than  the 
other,  yet  1  have  often  obferved  it  to  be  of  more 
quick  efficacy,  which  in  a  great  meafore,  makes 
amends  for  the  expence,  viz.  Cinabar  oi  Anti¬ 
mony  and  Gum  Guiacum,  mixed  as  above,  and 
adminiftred  in  the  fame  manner :  or  recourfe 
may  be  had  to  the  compounded  powders  above 
prefcribed  made  of  Cinabar  of  Antimony,  with 
the  Crude  Antimony  or  Liver  of  Antimony, 
&c.  all  which  things  being  efficacious  in  the 
mod:  kinds  of  forfeits,  efpecially  thofe  that 
proceed  from  un wholfome  diet,  unwholfome 
drugs,  or  from  ill-prepared  medicines*  given  in 
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the  Farcy,  are  alfo  proper  in  obftinate  Surfeits ; 
but  in  the  cure  of  Surfeits,  regard  muft  always 
be  had  to  the  original  diftemper,  from  whence 
it  has  taken  its  rife,  according  to  the  directions 
already  laid  down  ;  but  if  the  fymptoms  of  a  * 
Surfeit  proceed  from  any  hereditary  caufe,  it 
will  be  difficult  to  remove  them,  fo  as  to  have 
no  return. 

In  the  cure  of  Surfeits,  a  great  deal  may  be 
done  by  proper  diet  and  exercife  5  if  the  Horfe 
be  ftrong  and  vigorous,  and  feeds  well,  he  may 
have  all  his  accuftomed  exercife  ;  but  if  he  he  a 
poor  feeder,  and  apt  to  turn  faint  and  dead- 
hearted,  his  exercife  muft  be  gentle.  The  fame 
rule  may  be  obferved  if  he  coughs  much,  and 
is  any  wrays  defective  in  his  wind  5  neverthelefs 
thefe  Horfes  ought  to  be  often  in  the  open  air, 
and  have  their  exercife  proportioned  to  their  abi¬ 
lity,  for  nothing  fo  much  ftrengthens  and  invi¬ 
gorates  the  blood  as  the  air  and  exercife,  which 
will  alfo  help  the  operation  of  their  medicines, 
and  render  them  more  effectual.  Their  diet  a  proper 
fhould  be  cool  and  opening,  while  there  remains  d]’et  for 
any  foulnefs  of  the  Skin,  fuch  as  fcalded  bran, 
but  efpecially  fcalded  barley,  once  a  day,  and  if 
the  Horfe  be  Hide-bound,  I  would  advife  an 
ounce  of  Fcenugreek  Seeds  to  be  given  daily  in 
one  of  his  feeds,  to  be  continued  the  fpace  of  one 
month  longer,  if  it  be  neceffary.  But  I  fhaii 
here  take  iome  notice  of  what  is  meant  by  the 
binding  and  clofenefs  of  the  Hide0 
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Of  Hide-bound  Horses. 


AHORSE  is  faid  to  be  Hide-bound,  when 
his  Skin  flicks  fo  clofe  to  his  Ribs,  that  it 


Hide¬ 
bound 
Horfes  de¬ 
scribed,  feems  immoveable  ;  but  this  is  not  to  be  ac- 

counted  an  original  difeafe,  but  only  a  fymptom, 
caufesthat  which  may  either  be  caufed  by  want  of  fuffici- 
produce  ent  f0Qfj>  or  from  harraffing  Horfes  beyond  their 
jady, 1  ftrength,  without  allowing  them  fufficient  time 
for  reft,  and  neceffary  refrefhments.  Sometimes 
Horfes  grow  Hide-bound  very  fuddenly  from 
Fevers,  and  convulsive  diforders,  and  if  that 
fymptom  is  not  fuddenly  removed,  the  diftem- 
pers  that  arethecaufe  of  it  generally  prove  mor¬ 
tal  ;  but  nothing  is  more  common  thap  to  fee 
#  forfeited  Horfes  alfo  Hide-bound  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  in  the  cure  of  all  Hide-bound  Horfes  regard 
muft  be  had  to  the  original  diftemper  from 
The  man-  whence  it  proceeds.  I  have  obferved  in  Fevers, 

ner  how  ,  W  i-r  ^  i  i  - 

hide.  and  convullive  diiorders,  where  there  was  great 
bound  pain,  Horfes  become  Hide-bound,  and  ftrangely 

Horfes  are  tucked  up  in  a  few  hours,  and  that  fymptom  as 

treated,  fuddenly  removed  by  care,  and  proper  applica¬ 
tions  ;  but  when  a  Horfe  is  full  of  Flefh,  and 
has  no  vifible  appearance  of  ficknefs,  and  ap¬ 
pears  at  the  fame  time  to  be  Hide-bound,  it  is 
often  the  effect  of  fome  long  continued  inward 
diforder,  which  ought  to  be  examined  into, 
whether  it  be  in  the  Liver,  Kidneys,  or  Lungs  ; 
but  efpecially  if  it  proceeds  from  vermin  in  the 
Guts :  for  thofe  who  have  had  experience  may 
have  often  obferved  this  fymptom,  when  they 
have  been  carefully  purged,  and  have  thereby 

~  '  dif- 
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difcharged  great  quantities  of  the  fmall  White 
Worms  called  Afcarides  $  therefore,  ip  all  thefe 
cafes,  whatever  ftrikes  at  the  caufe,  effectually 
removes  that  fymptom.  And  though  a  Horfe 
feeds  well,  keeps  his  Flefh,  and  goes  through 
his  bufinefs,  and  yet  continues  Hide-bound,  ne- 
verthelefs  he  ought  to  be  regarded,  otherwife 
this  ill  habit  of  body  will  at  length  be  able  to 
produce  fome  untowardly  fymptqms,  which  in 
the  end  may  prove  fatal.  In  this  cafe  I  would 
advife  purging  in  the  following  manner,  viz* 
give  over  night  two  drams  of  Calomel,  made 
into  a  ball  with  Conferve  of  Rofes,  and  the  next 
morning  the  following  purge,  viz. 

Take  Succotrine  Aloes,  an  ounce,  or  ten  drams, 
if  the  Horfe  be  ftrong ;  frefh  Jallap  in  fine 
powder,  two  drams ;  Myrrh,  half  an  ounce ; 
make  it  into  a  ball,  with  Syrup  of  Buckthorn, 
adding  fixty  drops  of  oil  of  Savin. 

This  purge  and  the  mercurial  ball,  may  be 
repeated  three  times  in  three  wTeeks,  and  after¬ 
wards  the  jCinabai:  or  Antimonial  powders,  as 
above  prefcribed,  which  will  be  the  likelieft  way 
to  recover  apy  fuch  Horfe  from  the  dangers  that 
threaten  him  ;  and  if  Worms  be  the  caufe,  this 
method  will  foon  relieve  him. 

Horfes  that  become  Hide-bound  by  ftarving 
or  hard  ufage,  need  only  reft,  and  better  keep¬ 
ing.  The  feeding  in  fuch  cafes  ought  to  be  gra¬ 
dual,  that  is,  increafed  by  degrees,  according  to 
the  rules  laid  down  in  the  method  of  dieting, 
apd  el  few  he  re. 
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Of  M  olten  Grease. 

1% /f  O  S  T  of  the  writers  in  Farriery,  have  reo 
^ koned  the  melting  of  the  Greafe  as  an  ori¬ 
ginal  diftemper  in  Horfes,  though  few  of  them 
have  offered  any  definition  of  it,  or  the  fymp- 
torns  that  appear  in  it,  but  have  for  the  moft 
part,  only  given  forne  infignificant  receipts  for 
the  cure  of  it.  They  have  indeed  affigned  one 
general  caufe  for  Molten  Greafe,  viz.  hard  rid¬ 
ing,  or  any  other  violent  exercife,  but  have  laid 
down  no  other  fymptom,  but  fweliing  of  their 
Limbs, or  greafy  dung;  which  however  will  hap¬ 
pen  to  Horfes  from  foul  feeding,  and  to  fome 
from  the  natural  cOnftitution  of  their  Blood 
fabUto^5  anc^  Juices,  where  no  violence  has  been  ufed. 
fiave  their  That  there  is  fuch  a  thing  as  melting  of  the 
Greafe  Greafe,  is  pretty  evident  from  what  may  be  ob- 
rie  fwCo  perve(j  Qp  fome  exceffive  fat  Horfes,  that  have 

been  worked  in  hot  weather,  and  have  died 
raging  mad  of  Fevers;  in  which  cafe  the  fat  is 
melted  and  turned  into  an  oil,  and  is  drawn  off 
from  its  proper  cells  into  the  Blood-veffels,  of 
which  I  have  elfewhere  given  a  very  extraor¬ 
dinary  in  fiance.  But  as  this  is  feldom  under- 
Food  for  Molten  Greafe,  but  paffes  under  the 
denomination  of  a  Fever  or  the  Staggers,  which 
often  proves  mortal,  efpecially  in  the  hands  of 
ignorant  perfons ;  I  dial!  therefore,  proceed  to 
thole  cafes  which  are  ufually  afcribed  to  Molten 
Greafe,  which,  when  negledted,  often  produce 
many  of  the  fymptoms  that  pafs  under  the  name 
of  Surfeits, 
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When  a  Horfe  voids  greafy  matter  along  with  Tlie  u'aai 
his  dung,  his  Greafe  is  faid  to  be  melted  ;  but  concem- 
it  may  be  obferved,  that  this  fymptom  proceeds  ingmoker, 
from  various  caufes ;  fometim.es  very  fat  Horfes?  brealc* 
that  ftand  much  in  the  ftable,  and  have  but 
little  exercife,  will  void  greafy  matter  along  with 
their  dung  upon  catching  the  lead  cold  ;  but 
this  is  only  a  natural  fecretion,  and  is  not  at¬ 
tended  with  thofe  inward  perturbations  that 
jmuft  unavoidably  happen  where  the  Greafe  is 
really  diffolved  and  melted.  Some  Horfes  of 
hot  conditutions,  that  are  inclined  to  codivenefs, 
fometimes  grow  over-charged,  and  void  great 
.quantities  of  flimy  matter,  like  corruption,  and 
fhe  balls  of  dung  are  covered  with  a  pellicle 
or  fkin  ;  and  when  this  happens,  fuch  Horfes 
are  faid  to  have  their  Greafe  melted,  though  very  # 
improperly,  this  being  no  other  than  a  common 
fymptom  that  always  attends  a  retention  of  the 
dung  ;  and  when  they  void  a  matter  of  the  colour 
of  Sulphur,  it  is  a  lure  fymptom  of  Worms. 

There  are  other  Horfes  of  weak  Bowels,  that 
often  void  a  loofe  flimy  dung,  and  fome  are  apt 
to  conclude  thefe  have  had  their  Greafe  melted, 
but  this  is  only  the  effedt  of  a  fizy  Blood  ;  but 
the  fwelling  of  the  Limbs,  and  the  running  at 
the  Heels,  fometimes  a  briny  fait  humour, 
fomewhat  of  an  oily  confidence,  or  a  thick 
white  matter  like  melted  tallow,  called  the 
Greafe,  has  no  relation  at  all  to  that  didemper, 
but  when  there  is  fome  manifed  tokens  that 
the  Horfe’s  Greafe  has  been  previoufly  melted 
by  fome  hard  ufage ;  for  we  often  fee  lean 
Horfes  of  poor  fizy  blood,  as  much  troubled 
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with  thefe  fymptoms,  as  any  other.  Bat  this 
will  be  treated  of  more  fully,  when  I  come  to  dif- 
courfe  of  fwelled  Legs  and  greafy  Heels. 

!  Now  the  true  fymptoms  of  Molten  Greafe 
may  be  difcovered  by  the  following  obfervations ; 
and  in  the  firft  place,  no  Horfe  can  eafily  have 
his  Greafe  melted,  unlefs  he  be  fomewhat  over¬ 
charged  with  fat ;  neither  can  a  fat  Horfe  have 
his  Greafe  melted  in  any  degree,  without  vio¬ 
lence,  efpecially  by  hard  riding  or  working 
in  very  hot  weather ;  for  the  oiiinefs  that  we 
often  obferve  in  the  dung  of  very  fat  Horfes, 
efpecially  if  a  ball  of  his  dung  be  thrown  into 
epld  water,  proceeds  only  from  a  fuperabun- 
dance  of  oily  particles  in  his  Blood,  which  are 
more  or  lefs  difcharged  by  all  the  groffer  fecre- 
The  true  tions.  But  when  a  Horfe’s  Greafe  is  really 

nfoiteif  me^tec^»  llL  1S  always  accompanied  writh  a  Fever, 
dreafe.  with  heat,  reftlefsnefs,  flatting  tremors  or  trem¬ 
blings,  great  inward  ficknefs,  flhortnefs  of  Breath, 
and  fometimes  with  the  fymptoms  of  a  Pleu- 
rify ;  and  thefe  fyrnptoms  are  more  or  lefs  ag¬ 
gravated  according  to  the  previous  ftate  of  the 
Horfe,  or  the  degree  of  violence  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  he  has  met  with.  His  dung  will  then  be 
extremely  greafy,  and  will  fall  into  a  Scouring, 
not  unlike  the  greafy  Diarrhoeas  that  happen  to 
men  in  fomewhat  of  the  like  circumftances. 
His  Blood  will  have  a  thick  fkin  of  fat  over  it, 
when  cold,  of  a  white  or  yellow  hue,  but  chiefly 
the  latter,  from  the  obftruftions  that  ufually 
happen  in  the  Liver  in  fuch  cales.  The  con¬ 
gealed  part  or  fediment  is  commonly  a  mixr 
lure  of  Size  and  Greafe,  which  makes  it  fo 
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ceeding  flippery,  that  fcarce  any  part  of  it  will 
adhere  to  one's  fingers,  and  the  fhiall  portion  of 
ferum  that  is  in  it,  feels  alfo  flippery  and  clam¬ 
my,  not  unlike  the  juice  of  apples.  The  Horfe 
foon  lofes  his  Flefh,  the  fat  that  fills  the  Inter- 
Tices  of  the  Mufcles  being  probably  diffolved 
and  fucked  up  into  the  Blood-veffels,  and  thofe 
Horfes  that  furvive  fuch  a  fhock  commonly 
grow  Hide-bound  for  a  time,  and  their  Legs 
fwell  both  before  and  behind,  and  continue  fo 
till  the  ftate  of  their  Blood  is  altered  and  mended 
by  proper  applications.  And  if  this  is  not  done 
effectually,  the  Farcy,  the  Glanders,  or  fome 
obftinate  Surfeit  generally  follows,  that  will  be 
difficult  and  hard  to  cure.  To  avoid  thefe  un¬ 
happy  effects  of  Molten  Greafe,  I  fhould  advife 
the  following  method.  ♦ 

In  the  firft  place  it  is  neceffary  to  bleed  plen-T^  cure 
tifully  to  empty  the  Blood  veffels,  which  are  Greafe^* 
generally  crammed,  and  in  the  fmall  Capillary 
Veins  almofl:  to  a  total  ftagnation.  This  ought 
to  be  repeated  two  or  three  days  fucceffively,  and 
here  plenty  of  rowels  or  iffues  are  of  great  ufe, 
one  in  the  Breaft,  one  in  the  Belly,  as  foon  as 
the  agitation  and  working  of  the  Flanks  begins 
to  abate,  and  one  on  the  infide  of  each  Thigh. 

As  to  internals,  Glyflers  are  of  great  fervice, 
which  ought  to  be  rather  of  the  emollient 
kind,  than  purgative,  rather  to  cool  the  intef- 
tines  than  to  caufe  heat  and  irritation ;  and  all 
the  other  internals  ought  to  be  cleanfing,  atte¬ 
nuating,  and  opening.  For  a  Glyfter, 

Take  Mallows  and  Marfh-mallows,  of  each  a 
handful  5  Chamomile-Flowers,  half  a  handful ; 

fweet 
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Rveet  Fennel  Seeds  and  Cumin  Seeds,  bruifed, 
of  each  two  ounces  ;  Bay  Berries,  bruifed,  an 
ounce  ;  boil  thefe  in  three  quarts  of  water,  or 
■  two  quarts,  in  a  covered  veflel  and  when  it  is 
of  a  proper  warmth  pour  off  the  decodtion,  and 
diffolve  in  it  fix  ounces  of  Lenitive  Eleduary, 
and  half  a  pint  of  Linfeed  Oil,  and  give  it 
blood- warm. 

•  i  t 

Emollient  This  Glyfter,  or  Glyfters  that  are  contrived 
fbHm-iv  a^ter  this  manner,  are  proper  to  Horfes  that  have 
neceflary.  their  Greafe  melted.  They  will  help  to  abate 
the  Fever,  and  drain  off  from  the  Xnteftines  great 
quantities  of  greafy  matter,  and  by  that  means 
affift  the  operation  of  things  given  by  the  Mouth, 
which  fhould  he  fuch  as  attenuate  and  thin  the 
Blood,  and  at  the  fame  time  keep  the  Belly  fo« 
luble  and  open.  For  this  purpofe. 

Take  Rue  and  Scordium,  of  each  a  handful 
Bay  Berries  bruifed,  and  Chamomile  Flowers, 
of  each  an  ounce-  Saffron,  two  drams  5  in- 
fufe  in  a  quart  of  boiling  Water,  and  when 
the  infufion  has  flood  twelve  hours,  pour  it 
off,  and  diffolve  in  it  fix  ounces  of  Cream  of 
Tartar,  and  add  to  the  whole  half  a  pint  of 
white  Wine,  and  give  it  milk-warm,  at  any 
time  of  the  day,  if  the  Horfe  does  not  feed  ; 
but  if  the  Horfe  feeds,  in  the  morning  faft> 
mg. 

This  drink  may  be  repeated  every  other  day, 
and  the  Glyfler  every  day,  till  the  Horfe  be¬ 
gins  to  look  brifk,  and  feeds.  And  at  the  fame 
time  let  him  have  plenty  of  warm  water  or  wa¬ 
ter- 
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ter-gruel  to  drink,  to  dilute  and  thin  his  Blood, 
and  prevent  coagulation ;  for  the  Blood  in  all 
fuch  cafes  eafily  runs  into  greemes,  and  indan¬ 
gers  a  total  Stagnation. 

When  the  Fever  is  gone  quite  off,  and  the 
Horfe  has  recovered  his  appetite  fo  as  to  feed 
plentifully,  it  will  be  proper  to  finifh  his  cure 
with  mild  gentle  purges  of  the  aloetick  kind, 
efpecially  if  his  Legs  fwell,  which  is  ufual  in/ 
fuch  cafes. 

Take  the  fined:  Succotririe  Aloes,  one  ounce; 
Diapente,  fix  drams ;  Saffron,  carefully  dried 
and  powdered,  one  dram;  make  it  into  a  ftiff 
pafte  with  fyrup  of  Buckthorn,  adding  a  fmali 
fpoonful  of  Oil  of  Amber. 

One  of  thefe  purges  may  be  given  every  wee  k,  Purging 
and  continued  for  a  month  or  fix  weeks ;  which  ^  £e?ar)r 
method  will  bring  down  the  fwejling  of  his  down  the 
Legs  more  effedtually  than  by  giving  ftrong  {welling  of 
purges,  which  often  by  their  violence  and  harili 
operation,  break  down  the  conftitutions  of  the 
ftrongeft  Horfes,  and  render  them  liable  to  many 
infirmities  and  diforders.  I  have  always  found 
by  experience,  mild  purges  the  moft  efficacious 
in  moft  of  the  maladies  where  purging  is  ne- 
ceffary,  and  I  have  often  met  with  great  fuc- 
cefs  in  adminiftring  thofe  that  are  no  more  than 
alteratives,  where  the  purgative  ingredient  has 
feldom  exceeded  half  an  ounce  or  fix  drams  of 
the  fineft  Aloes,  which  only  opens  their  Bellies, 
and  makes  their  dung  foft  and  loofe ;  but  by  en- 
tring  more  into  the  Blood,  are  more  permanent 
in  their  effedts.  And  whoever  follows  this  me¬ 
thod. 
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thod,  may  obferve,  fhat  at  the  fame  time,  the 
Horfe  may  perhaps  purge  but  little,  he  will  ftale 
plentifully ;  he  will  alfo  perfpire  more  freely, 
that  his  Skin  will  have  a  kindly  feeling ;  and  I 
have  found  many  Horfes  that  before  were  poor 
feeders*  and  would  have  probably  gone  to  the 
dogs  with  ftrong  purges,  recover  their  appetite 
with  thefe,  fo  as  to  feed  heartily,  and  foon  be 
able  to  go  through  any  manner  of  fatigue.  Thefe 
purges  may  be  repeated  at  pleafure,  viz.  one  in 
eight  or  ten  days,  with  this  benefit  alfo  to  the 
owner,  that  they  will  feldom  take  him  off  his 
bufinefs  above  two  or  three  days  in  a  week,  nei¬ 
ther  will  he  lofe  his  flefh  or  his  appetite,  but 
will  mend  in  both,  which  cannot  be  fo  well 
obtained  by  any  other  method  of  purging.  But 
having  already  mentioned  the  advantages  elfe- 
where  arifing  from  this  kind  of  treatment,  I 
fhould  not  have  repeated  any  thing  further  here 
on  that  fubjedt,  only  that  I  may  venture  to  fay, 
that  no  cafe  requires  it  more  than  where  there  is  a 
fufpicion  of  Molten  Greafe,to  carry  off  the  dregs 
and  recrements  that  may  be  left  in  the  Blood  by 
fuch  an  extraordinary  diforder. 

As  to  the  other  cafes  above-mentioned,  that 
refemble  thofe  where  the  Greafe  is  melted,  fuch 
as  proceed  from  high  feeding  and  want  of  fuf- 
ficient  exercife,  from  Colds  and  common  Fevers, 
from  eating  great  quantities  of  green  dried  clover, 
new  hay,  or  any  other  kind  of  diet  that  may 
eaufe  obftrudtions  in  the  Guts;  fuch  as  have 
their  Legs  fwell  and  break  out  into  a  running, 
fome  of  thefe  have  been  already  treated  of,  and 
others  will  be  handled  in  the  progrefs  of  this 
work. 

7  Qf 
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TH  E  Mange  is  fo  well  known,  that  it  fcarceMiflake* 
needs  a  defcription.  Neverthelefs  the  Frencbc°nccni~ 
and  fome  other  foreign  writers  on  the  Difeafes  of  m 
Horfes,  and  many  of  our  own  practitioners 
fometimes  miftake  hot  itching  eruptions  for  the 
Mange,  and  by  that  means  often  fail  in  the  cure, 
or  at  leaf!  render  it  both  very  tedious  and 
troublefome. 

At  fir  A:  the  Mange  is  feldom  feated  deeper 
than  the  furface  of  the  Skin,  and  may  be  eafily 
cured  before  it  has  been  of  continuance  Iona; 
enough  to  vitiate  and  pollute  the  Blood.  It  rhecaufes 
generally  comes  by  infedtion  from  other  Horfes,  the 
and  is  fo  very  catching,  that  a  Horfe  will  fcarce '  * 

efcape  if  he  happens  to  be  fet  up  in  a  liable 
where  a  mangy  Horfe  has  flood,  before  it  has 
been  well  cleaned  and  aired.  The  Mange  alfo 
proceeds  from  ftarving  and  low  feeding,  and 
happens  often  to  Horfes  that  have  run  long 
abroad  in  pinching  cold  weather,  without  grafs 
or  fu  flic  lent  provender  to  fupport  them.  For 
when  a  Horfe  once  becomes  poor,  the  Blood 
and  Spirits  do  not  flow  in  lufiicient  quan¬ 
tity  to  the  extremities  of  the  Skin,  fo  as  the 
neceflary  lecretions  may  be  made,  by  which 
means  a  ftoppage  of  the  infen  Able  Tranfpiration 
in  fome  degree  mu  ft  alfo  follow,  the  juices  in 
thofe  parts  growing  fharp  and  pungent,  create  a 
perpetual  tingling  and  itching.  And  altho’  this 
tingling  and  itching  is  always  conftant  in  the 
Yol.  II.  O  Mange, 
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Mange,  yet  it  is  not  fo  violent  and  painful  as 
the  fmart  and  itching  that  attends  fome  of  the 
Surfeits  above  defcribed.  Thofe  diforders  being 
not  only  feated  deeper  in  the  Skin,  but  fome- 
times  fpreading  their  influence  below  upon  the 
membranes  that  cover  the  Mufcles,  which  ren¬ 
der  the  pain  and  all  other  fenfations  more  acute 
and  violent. 

In  the  Mange  the  Skin  is  generally  tawned, 
thick  and  full  of  wrinkles,  efpecially  about  the 
Main,  the  Loins,  and  Tail,  and  the  little  Hair 
that  remains  in  thofe  places  almoft  always  Hands 
ftreight  out  and  briftly.  The  Ears  of  mangy 
Horfes  are  commonly  almoft  naked  and  with¬ 
out  any  Hair,  and  all  about  their  Eyes  and  Eye¬ 
brows,  which  gives  them  a  difmal  carrion-likc 
look.  And  where  it  afifedts  the  Limbs,  it  makes 
them  in  many  places  look  quite  naked,  but  yet 
without  peeling  and  rawnefs,  as  in  thofe  kind  of 
Surfeits  where  the  Blood  is  very  hot  and  in¬ 
flam’d. 

The  Mange  feldom  happens  but  to  ordinary 
negledted  Horfes,  and  if  it  be  let  alone  without 
taking  fome  care  to  free  them  of  it,  will  at  laft 
induce  an  univerfal  depravity  of  the  Blood  and 
Juices,  and  become  tedious,  if  not  altogether 
incurable  but  when  taken  in  time  nothing  is 
more  eafy,  efpecially  when  it  comes  by  infedtion, 
for  that  which  proceeds  from  ftarving  is  always 
more  rooted,  and  confequently  more  tedious, 
and  a  Horfe  feldom  recovers  perfectly  till  he 
takes  on  a  competent  meafure  of  Fleflh. 


If 
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If  the  Horfe  has  been  in  good  keeping,  and  The  cure* 
catched  the  didemper  of  another  Horfe,  or  in 
an  infected  dable,  in  that  cafe  it  will  be  proper 
to  begin  with  bleeding,  and  a  gentle  purge  or 
two  will  not  be  amifs.  Let  him  have  an  ounce 
of  Antimony  and  Sulphur,  of  each  equal  quan¬ 
tities,  every  day  in  a  feed  of  fcalded  or  moiden’d 
bran,  to  be  continued  three  weeks  or  a  month. 
Sometimes  the  Mange  is  cured  by  outward  ap¬ 
plications  alone,  without  any  thing  internally, 
only  by  deeping  tobacco  in  old  Chamber- lye 
about  twenty-fours,  bathing  all  the  mangy  parts 
with  it  every  day  till  the  Horfe  is  well,  and 
when  the  didemper  is  not  very  inveterate,  this 
is  to  be  prefer’d  to  daubing  ointments.  Some 
cure  it  with  Train  Oil,  and  Gunpowder  made 
into  the  confidence  of  a  foft  liniment;  others 
add  to  this  Black  Pepper,  Spirit  of  Wine,  and  a 
fmall  quantity  of  Oil  of  Turpentine,  to  give  it 
a  body,  and  to  make  it  adhere  more  clofely  to 
the  Skin.  Some  ufe  Gunpowder  and  Barbadoei 
Tar  made  into  an  ointment,  with  a  mixture  of 
Black  Soap.  And  I  have  known  the  country 
people  cure  the  Mange  both  in  their  Horfes  and 
Dogs,  with  fait  Beef  Brine;  all  which  things 
are  often  attended  with  fuccefs  in  new  infecti¬ 
ons  ;  but  if  the  d  idem  per  has  taken  deep  foot¬ 
ing,  and  the  texture  of  the  Skin  become  thereby 
very  much  corrupted,  and  broke  fo  as  to  have 
a  tendency  to  a  Leprofy,  it  will  be  neceflary  to 
have  recourfe  to  mercurials  both  externally  and 
internally,  and  for  that  purpofe, 

Q  2 
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Take  of  any  of  the  common  Horfe  balls  above 
prefcrib’d  for  Colds,  the  quantity  of  a  Wal¬ 
nut  ;  Calomel  finely  prepared,  two  fcruples ; 
mix  them  together,  and  let  it  be  repeated 
three  mornings,  keeping  the  Horfe -fading 
two  hours  before,  and  two  hours  after  each 
Ball. 

The  Horfe  mud  be  kept  warm,  have  warm 
water,  and  not  fuffered  to  go  into  the  water,  or 
to  be  wet  on  any  part,  nor  go  cut  of  the  ftable 
if  the  weather  be  foul,  unlefs  into  a  dry  riding 
houfe,  or  under  fome  cover  for  his  exercife. 
Give  every  day  a  feed  of  fcalded  bran,  and  the 
morning  after  the  laft  ball  let  him  have  a 
common  purge,  or  this,  which  is  as  proper  as 
*  any  in  the  Mange,  or  in  any  other  cafe  where 
the  Skin  happens  to  be  foul. 

Take  Aloes  Succotrine,  ten  drams,  or  of  com* 
mon  Aloes,  an  ounce  j  Diaphoretick  Anti¬ 
mony,  half  an  ounce  -9  frefh  Jallap  in  fine 
Powder,  one  dram  5  make  it  into  a  ball  with 
a  fufficient  quantity  of  Barbados  Tar,  adding 
fixty  drops  of  chymical  Oil  of  Annifeeds. 

This  may  be  repeated  two  or  three  times,  ap¬ 
plying  outwardly  at  the  fame  time  the  Train- 
Oil  and  Gun  powder,  which  in  mod  cafes  is  both 
very  proper  and  efficacious,  the  Gun-powder 
being  no  other  than  a  composition  made  chiefly 
of  Sulphur,  Salt-petre,  and  Charcoal,  and  thofe 
who  didike  the  Train-oil,  may  ufe  Butter,  or 
Hog's  Lard  indead  of  it,  with  a  mixture  of  Spi¬ 
rit  of  Wine,  which,  by  rubbing  it  fome  time 

in 
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in  a  mortar,  will  be  fufficiently  incorporated  for 
an  outward  application.  But  if  this  fhould  not 
prove  effectual,  the  mercurial  ointment  pre- 
icrrb’d  in  the  preceding  chapter  may  be  ufed 
with  the  precautions  there  laid  down,  viz.  keep¬ 
ing  the  Horfe  warm,  and  giving  him  warm  wa¬ 
ter  all  the  time  till  he  is  effectually  cured. 

If  the  Mange  has  been  contracted  by  low 
feeding  and  negligence,  the  Horfe  muf  be  more 
indulged  both  in  hay-  and  corn,  yet  not  fo  as 
to  cloy  and  forfeit  him.  It  will  likewise  be  ne- 
ceffary  to  cloath  him,  but  not  to  keep  him  too 
hot,  for  that  would  be  going  to  an  extream, 
that  would  be  injurious  and  hurtful  to  a  Horfe 
that  had  been  much  accufomed  to  the  cold, 
betides  very  hot  cloathing  is  apt  to  increafe  and 
give  freff  fuel  to  this  di  Item  per.  In  this  cafe 
however,  cloathing  and  a  better  diet  contributes 
very  much  to  the  cure,  as  it  helps  to  increafe 
perfpiration  ;  fo  that  there  is  feldom  any  thing 
further  wanting,  befides  tome  outward  applica¬ 
tion,  tho’  this  kind  generally  proves  the  molt 
tedious,  becaufe  the  Mange  will  feldom  wear 
off  till  the  confutation  mends,  as  has  been  al¬ 
ready  obferved. 

After  a  Horfe  has  got  clear  of  this  dif  empcr, 
his  Handing  fhould  be  waffl’d  clean  with  leap 
fuds,  and  his  fable  fum’d  with  burning  pitch, 
or  with  charcoal.  If  his  cloaths  are  too  good  to 
be  deft roy’d,  they  fhould  be  foak’d  in  fcalding 
water,  and  waff’d  clean,  and  carefully  dry ’d  ; 
which  precautions  will  he  neceffary  to  fecute 
Other  Horfes  from  the  infection. 

Q  3 
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Of  the  Farcin,  or  Farcy. 

pp  H  E  French  and  Italians ,  and  moll:  of  our  1 
own  writers  copying  after  them,  have  in-  | 
judicioully  reckon’d  up  five  or  fix  different  kinds  f 
of  Farcys,  and  claffed  along  with  this  mala-  * 
dy,  feveral  of  thofe  fcorbutick  cafes  I  have  treated  | 
of  in  the  preceding  fe&ions,  which,  altho’  they  | 
are  indeed  obdinate,  and  hard  enough  to  be  | 
cured,  yet  have  none  of  them  the  effects  of  a  ji 
true  Farcy.  That  which  they  call  the  flying 
Farcy,  rifing  in  little  lumps  about  the  fize  of 
hazle  nuts  all  over  the  Body  of  a  Horfe,  and 
which  fuddenly  difappear  in  one  place,  and  as 
fuddenly  ftart  up  in  another,  are  nothing  at  all 
but  the  heats  that  fometimes  in  the  fpring,  break 
out  on  thofe  Horfes  that  have  been  full  fed, 
been  kept  long  at  dry  meats,  and  have  had  but 
little  exercife,  which  often  creates  an  acrimony 
and  fharpnefs,  that  burfis  through  the  Skin  with 
heat  and  inflammation.  The  eruptions  that  ap¬ 
pear  like  dry  corns,  and  fpread  themfelves  all 
over  the  Bread,  Neck,  Back  and  Loins,  and  the 
fmall  flelhy  hurdles  which  lye  dead  in  the  Skin, 
with  little  or  no  itching,  without  coming  to  any 
maturity,  are  alfo  accounted  by  fome  as  a  fpecies 
of  the  Farcy,  but  improperly,  for  tho’  thefe  may 
continue  fo  long  upon  a  Horfe,  as  to  hinder  him 
from  thriving  and  looking  well,  vet  they  have 
not  the  lead  tendency  to  a  Farcy,  and  feldom  or 
never  fuppurate  and  turn  into  matter,  but  wear 
off  infenfibly  and  by  degrees,  and  without  any 
ill  confequence,  when  they  happen  to  be  rightly 

managed. 
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managed.  Neither  have  thofe  foft  watry  tu¬ 
mors,  that  rife  in  feveral  parts  of  the  Body  of 
a  Horfe,  which  our  writers  call  the  Watry  Far¬ 
cy,  any  diredt  relation  to  that  diftemper,  but 
are  only  an  effort  of  nature  to  carry  off  fome 
acute  ficknefs.  Befides  all  this,  they  have  ac¬ 
counted  the  various  fymptoms,  that  ufually  rife 
in  this  diftemper,  and  the  different  afpedts  and 
appearances  of  the  fores  and  ulcers,  as  fo  many 
different  fpecies  of  the  Farcy  :  all  which  are  very 
erroneous,  as  will  be  fhewn  hereafter. 

But  the  true  Farcy  is  properly  a  diftemper  of  r he  Far cy 
the  Blood- Veffels,  that  generally  follows  thedvlcnou’ 
tradt  of  the  Veins,  and  when  inveterate,  thickens 
their  Coats,  and  common  Integuments,  fo  as 
they  become  like  fo  many  cords,  and  thefe  are 
larger  or  fmaller,  in  proportion  to  the  fize  and  « 
capacity  of  the  Veins  that  are  affedted  by  it.  It 
is  feldom  perceiveable  on  the  arteries,  becaufe 
of  their  continual  motion  and  pulfation,  and 
likewife  by  reafon  of  the  fpring  and  elafticity 
with  which  they  are  endowed,  which  no  doubt, 
prevents  the  Juices  of  the  arterial  Coats  coming 
to  a  Stagnation  ;  whereas  the  Veins  being  more 
loofe  and  flaccid,  and  having  no  natural  adtioq 
of  their  own,  but  that  which  is  caufed  by  the 
pulfation  of  the  Arteries,  that  lye  underneath 
or  near  them,  or  by  the  Adtion  of  the  Mufcles. 
in  their  common  exercife,  muft  therefore  be 
more  eafily  affedted,  when  once  their  Coats  be¬ 
come  replete  with  acrimonious  fharn  Juices. 

Th  is  i  take  to  he  the  true  nature  of  the  Far-  The 
cv\  and  the  caufe  of  the  Veins  heinp-  f*  much0?  ^  oi 

j  *  it  1* C  V 

cordedj  which  renders  the  cure  fo  difficult  and 
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troublefome.  As  for  the  more  remote  caufeA  j 
thereof  they  are  various,  proceeding  from  many  o 
the  lame  errors  that  bring  on  Surfeits,  and  other 
chronical  difeafes,  viz,  drinking  cold  water  when 
a  Harfe  has  been  heated  with  hard  exercife,  or 
cooling  foddenly  after  exercife,  over  working 
Horfes  in  hot  weather,  cauling  an  over  great 
expence  of  the  ferous  parts  of  the  Blood  3  if  a  | 
Horfe  that  has  been  thus  ufed  efcapes  a  Fever, 
he  may  readily  enough  fall  into  the  Farcy,  or 
if  he  chances  to  be  feized  with  a  Fever,  fuch  a 
Fever  may  end  with  a  Farcy,  or  fome  obftinate 
forfeit  ;  but  from  what  I  have  obferved  of  this 
didemper,  I  take  the  mod  ufoal  caufe  to  pro¬ 
ceed  from  a  crude  or  unwholfome  diet,  viz. 
eating  new  oats,  new  hay,  clover,  and  rye- 
grafs,  which  things  however,  are  much  more 
hurtful  to  fome  Horfes  than  to  others.  Too 
great  a  quantity  of  food  in  proportion  to  a 
Horfe's  exercife,  altho  it  be  good  in  its  kind, 
may  alfo  produce  the  Farcy.  Redraining  Horfes 
too  much  from  water  in  hot  weather,  when 
they  require  it  mod:  to  dilute  and  keep  their 
Blood  in  a  fluid  date,  efpecially  thofe  Horfes 
that  have  a  plentiful  allowance  of  hay  and  oats. 
And  as  the  Farcy  often  proceeds  from  repletion 
and  fulneis,  by  overdretching  and  relaxing  the 
Veffels ;  fo  it  alfo  takes  its  1  lie  fometimes  from 
dinting  Horfes  too  much  in  their  food,  but 
efpecially  from  feeding  irregularly,  darving  them 
at  one  time,  and  glutting  them  at  another;  all 
which  things  tend  greatly  to  deprave  the  Blood 
and  juices,'  which  by  degrees  faring  on  fuch  di- 
dempers.  Wounds  with  very  fmall,  and  pointed 
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inftruments,  fuch  as  fharp  fpurs,  fharp  fplinters 
of  hard  wood,  or  any  thing  elfe  that  makes  a 
pundture  in  the  Coats  of  the  Blood-vefFels ; 
efpecially  when  the  previous  Bate  of  the  Blood 
happens  to  be  bad.  And  fometimes  the  Farcy 
may  proceed  from  infection,  when  it  happens 
to  be  a  fickly  time  among  Horfes,  or  when  it 
is  epidemical  ;  however  this  is  but  feldom,  for 
the  Farcy  in  the  common  way  is  rarely  infecti¬ 
ous,  or  any  ways  hurtful  to  other  Horfes,  as  we 
fee  by  daily  experience. 

As  to  the  figns  of  the  Farcy,  they  are  pretty  The 
manifeft  to  the  eye,  and  generally  well  known  ; 
at  firft  one  or  more  fmall  tumors,  or  round 
buds,  like  grapes  or  berries,  fpringing  out  over 
the  Veins,  and  very  often  exquiutely  painful 
to  the  touch;  in  the  beginning  they  are  hard, 
but  foon  turn  into  foft  blifters,  which,  when 
broke,  difeharge  an  oily  or  bloody  ichor,  and 
turn  into  very  foul  and  ill-difpofed  ulcers. 

In  fome  Horfes  it  appears  on  the  Head  only; 
in  fome  on  the  external  jugular  or  Neck  Vein ; 
in  others,  on  the  Plate  Vein,  and  runs  down¬ 
ward,  on  the  in  fide  of  the  Fore- Arm  towards 
the  Knee,  and  very  often  upwards  towards  the 
Brifket ;  in  fome  the  Farcy  fhews  itfelf  firft  on 
the  hind  parts,  about  the  Patterns,  and  along  the 
large  Veins  on  the  infide  of  the  Thigh,  riiinp- 
upwards  into  the  Groin,  and  towards  the  Sheath  ; 
and  fometimes  the  Farcy  makes  its  firft  appear¬ 
ance  on  the  Flanks,  and  fpreads  by  degrees  to¬ 
wards  the  Lower  Belly,  where  it  often  becomes 
erv  troublelome. 
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When  the  Farcy  appears  on  the  Head  only, 
it  is  eafily  cured,  efpecially  when  it  is  fcaled  on 
the  Cheeks  or  Fore-head,  where  there  is  little 
or  no  fubftance  of  Fleffi,  and  the  Blood-veflels 
very  fmall ;  it  is  rather  more  difficult,  when  it 
affeds  the  Lips,  the  Noftrils,  the  Eyes,  and 
Kernels  under  the  Jaws,  and  other  foft  and  loofe 
parts,  efpecially  if  it  continues  fo  long  till  the 
Neck-vein  becomes  affeded  by  it,  and  turns 
corded.  When  it  begins  on  the  outfide  of  the 
Shoulder,  or  on  the  outfide  of  the  Hips,  the 
cure  is  feldom  difficult,  becaufe  the  Blood-vef* 
fels  on  thofe  parts,  are  not  only  fmall,  but  are 
well-braced,  and  by  their  fituation  kept  in  z 
kind  of  continual  tenfion,  which  very  much 
contributes  to  the  removal  of  the  obftrudions  in 
the  coats  of  the  affeded  Veins,  and  this  is  fur¬ 
ther  helped  by  the  adion  of  thofe  parts.  But 
when  the  Farcy  riles  firft  on  the  Plate- vein, 
and  if  that  Vein  fwell  much  and  turns  corded, 
it  proves  fometimes  troublefome  enough,  efpe¬ 
cially  if  the  diftemper  increafes,  fo  as  to  affed 
the  axillary  Glands  or  Kernels  under  the  Arm- 
pits,  it  then  becomes  fomewhat  difficult  and 
hard  to  cure :  but  the  difficulty  is  yet  greater, 
when  the  crural  Veins  on  the  infide  of  the  Thigh 

o 

are  corded,  and  befet  with  buds,  when  it  rifes 
upwards  and  affeds  the  Inguinal  Glands,  viz. 
the  Kernels  of  the  Groins  and  the  cavernous 
body  of  the  Yard,  which  often  happens,  the 
cure  will  not  only  prove  difficult  but  tedious. 
When  the  Farcy  begins  on  the  Pafterns  or  lower 
Limbs,  it  often  becomes  very  uncertain,  and  of 
doubtful  iffue,  unlefs  a  timely  flop  be  put  to  it, 

and 
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and  though  a  Horfe  may  indeed  efcape  with  his 
life,  yet  the  fwelling  in  thofe  dependent  parts, 
grows  fo  exceffively  large,  in  fome  confutations, 
and  the  Limbs  fo  much  disfigured  thereby,  with 
foul  fores  and  callous  ulcerations,  that  fuch  a 
one  is  feldom  fit  for  any  thing  afterwards,  but 
the  meaneft  drudgery.  But  it  is  always  a  pro- 
mifingfign,  wherever  the  Farcy  happens  to  be 
fituated,  if  it  fpreads  no  further. 

It  is  ufual  for  the  Farcy  to  begin  only  on  one 
fide  of  the  body,  but  when  it  paffes  over  to  the 
other,  for  inflance,  from  the  near  fide  to  the 
off  fide,  or  from  the  off  fide  to  the  near,  it  fhews 
it  is  either  of  a  malignant  kind,  or  that  it  is  very 
far  gone,  and  becomes  doubtful  as  to  the  cure ; 
but  when  it  rifes  on  the  Spines  of  the  Back 'and 
Loins,  it  is  then  for  the  mo  ft  part  dangerous, 
unlefs  when  its  firft  appearance  has  been  on  the 
Shoulders  or  Hips,  for  in  that  cafe  the  anguiili 
fometimes  reaches  to  thofe  parts  without  much 
hazard,  and  is  often  cured  with  little  or  no 
trouble.  The  Farcy  is  always  more  dangerous 
to  Horfes  that  are  fat  and  full  of  Blood,  than 
to  thofe  that  are  in  a  more  moderate  cafe  ; 
though  to  a  very  lean  Horfe,  that  has  been  ex- 
tremely  hard  worked,  it  is  fometimes  danger¬ 
ous  ;  but  when  a  Horfe  has  been  ailing  for  fome 
time  before,  and  feeds  poorly  ;  if  he  is  inwardly 
unfound,  if  a  purging  comes  upon  him,  and 
continues  without  abatement,  but  rather  in- 
preafes  ;  if  the  infedlion  has  fpread  itfelf  near 
the  large  mufcular  interfaces,  that  produce  frefh 
fwellings,  and  large  abfceffes,  the  Farcy  in  thefe 
pircumflanccs,  will  make  a  quick  riddance  and 
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prove  fatal.  When  the  Farcy  is  epidemical,  as 
fometimes  happens,  it  rifes  on  feveral  parts  of 
the  Body  at  once,  and  on  both  Tides,  firfc  upon 
the  principal  Veins,  but  foon  changes  and  forms 
nafty  foul  ulcers  between  the  interfaces  of  the 
Mufcles,  inflates  and  fwells  the  Emundtories 
and  Kernels  about  the  Neck  and  Throat,  brings 
a  profufe  running  of  green i ill  and  bloody  matter 
at  both  No  finis,  with  a  cadaverous  carrion-like 
fmell,  and  foon  ends  in  a  tnoft  miierable  Rot, 
But  this  is  properly  a  peftilentiai  diftemper,  tho" 
it  may  have  feme  of  the  fymptoms  of  the  Farcy 
in  the  beginning,  and  at  laft  of  the  Glanders  3 
and  if  there  was  any  hopes  of  a  recovery,  ought 
to  be  treated  as  a  plague  or  murrian. 

Sped  lick  By  what  has  been  here  obferved  concerning 

of  kttlef3  Farc>h  h  will  appear,  that  thofe  may  be 

ufe  in  the  greatly  dl (appointed  who  depend  on  feme  fmgle 

Farcy,  fpecifick  drink  or  ball  for  a  certf  in  cure,  though 
nothing  is  more  common  and  ufual  3  for  there 
is  fcarce  a  gentleman  who  keeps  any  number  of 
Horfes,  that  has  not  feme  favourite  receit  for 
the  cure  of  the  Farcy,  which  has  been  recom¬ 
mended  as  infallible.  I  have  had  many  of  this 
kind  communicated  to  me,  feme  of  which  that 
were  the  moll  likely  to  fucceed,  I  have  made 
trial  of,  more  out  of  regard  to  the  owners,  whom 
I  was  willing  to  oblige,  than  from  any  great 
opinion  I  had  of  fetch  things,  for  after  fuffieient 
trial  of  them,  I  have  been  forced  to  leave  them 
off,  and  have  recourfe  to  a  more  rational  me¬ 
thod  3  and  indeed,  no  medicine  in  the  world, 
whatever  fpecifick  virtues  it  may  be  endowed 
with,  can  anfwer  in  all  cafes,  and  but  feldom 
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in  any,  without  fome  right  conduct  and  manage¬ 
ment  in  the  ufe  of  it ;  this  is  plainly  manifeft 
in  the  Peruvian  or  Jefuit’s  Bark,  which  perhaps 
is  the  ireateft  fpecifick  that  has  ever  been  known 
in  intermitting  diftempers ;  and  yet  there  are 
many  cafes  of  this  kindh  where  the  Bark  is  abfo- 
lutely  hurtful,  and  fome,  where  the  Bark  alone 
will  not  anfwer  without  correctors,  and  other 
proper  helps  ;  and  even  where  this  is  given,  the 
time  muft  alfo  be  regarded,  for  if  it  be  admini- 
ftered  unfeafonably,  as  in  a  fit  or  paroxifm,  or 
very  near  it,  this  excellent  medicine,  if  the  pa¬ 
tient  receive  no  hurt  by  it,  will  at  leaft  lofe  a 
good  deal  of  its  effect. 

Now  the  fymptoms  of  the  Farcy  are  fome-  The  Farcy 
times  fo  favourable,  that  it  is  eafily  conquered  ea% 

j  a  cured 

by  a  very  plain  and  fimple  management,  and 

w%ere  the 

when  it  rifes  fuperficial  upon  the  fmaller  veffels,  fymptoms 
it  will  often  go  off  with  moderate  labour,  with- *jFaVOur” 
out  the  ufe  of  any  other  means,  either  external 
or  internal,  befides  bleeding.  Some  inftances 
of  this  kind  I  have  known,  and  have  been  told 
of  others,  where  Horfes  have  got  clear  of  the 
Farcy  by  going  to  plow  and  cart :  I  have  often, 
cured  it  with  one  or  two  drinks,  when  it  has 
been  but  juft  begun,  and  not  of  a  very  malig¬ 
nant  kind.  Such  inftances  as  thefe,  which  are 
not  frequent,  may  eafily  give  a  reputation  to 
things  of  no  great  efficacy,  and  bring  them  into 
efteem ;  tho’  whovever  acquires  any  true  notion 
of  the  Farcy,  will  fee  plainly,  that  in  any  bad 
kind,  or  in  an  advanced  degree,  it  is  not  to  be 
conquered  but  by  fuch  things  as  are  fitly  adapted 
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to  the  various  lymptoms,  as  they  arife  in  the 
different  ftages  of  the  diftemper. 

*1  he  Farcy  The  FarCy  jn  its  beginning,  refembles  the 

in  its  fir  a  St.  Anthony s  Fire  more  nearly  than  any  other 
appear-  diftemper  of  the  human  body,  by  the  exceftive 

iembies  anc^  P2m  the  buds,  aud  their  turning  fo 

the  St.  foon  into  blifters ;  and  in  its  progrefs,  efpecially 
phony's  wben  it  affedts  the  Limbs,  it  leems  to  have  a 
near  affinity  with  the  Lepra,  the  fame  diftemper, 
in  a  more  advanced  degree,  and  fituated  in  the 
dependent  parts.  In  a  St  Anthony  s  Fire ,  the 
fkin  under  the  Cuticula  is  always  more  or  lefs 
thickened  according  to  the  degree  of  inflamma¬ 
tion,  and  the  Veins  near  the  inflamed  parts  are 
generally  turgid  and  full  ;  the  fame  thing  is  ob- 
fervable  in  the  Farcy  in  a  much  greater  degree. 

4  The  St.'  Anthony  s  Fire  is  generally  removed 
with  bleeding,  and  other  evacuations  internally, 
and  by  applying  cooling  and  emollient  applica¬ 
tions  to  the  fores,  as  poultices  of  bread  and  milk, 
with  elder-flowers,  and  fuch  like.  The  fame 
things  will  anfwer  fometimes  very  fpeedily  in  a 
beginning  Farcy,  when  it  makes  its  firft  appear¬ 
ance  on  the  lower  Limbs,  where  fuch  things  can 
be  bound  on  and  applied,  provided  the  Horfe  has 
a  thin  Skin,  and  not  hairy  about  his  Legs ;  but 
where  it  is  otherwife,  as  in  Horfes  of  a  coarfer 
mould,  that  have  their  {kins  thick,  and  their 
Fibres  rigid  and  ftrong,  thefe  milder  applica¬ 
tions  will  avail  but  little,  and  we  often  find  fuch 
Horfes  as  thefe,  the  mod  fubjedt  to  the  Farcy, 
and  the  hardeft  to  cure. 

But  tho’  the  Farcy  often  begins  with  many 
of  the  fymptoms  that  referable  a  St.  Anthony  s 

Fire , 
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Fire ,  yet  if  it  is  not  flopped  in  fome  reafonable 
time,  it  will  foon  degenerate,  and  according  to 
Horfes  different  temperaments,  participates  of 
almoft  all  the  external  difeafes  to  which  the  ani¬ 
mal  body  is  fubjedt.  Sometimes  the  fores  turn 
fcrophulous,  and  affedt  the  Glands  and  Joints, 
like  the  Evil,  and  render  the  Bones  carious ; 
fometimes  they  breed  hard  fchirrous  fubftances 
that  can  neither  be  diffolved  nor  eafily  extirpated  ; 
and  very  often  deep  abfceffes  are  found  between 
the  large  Mufcles,  fuch  as  will  foon  wafte  the 
conftitution  of  any  Horfe  ;  and  fometimes  the 
fores  turn  cancerous,  which  things  having  hi¬ 
therto  been  but  little  underflood  by  the  practi¬ 
tioners  of  Farriery,  have  been  the  caufe  why  fo 
many  poifonable  ingredients  are  ufed,  and  other 
odd  practices  have  been  in  vain  tried  to  conquer  ♦ 
this  diftemper.  Therefore  to  avoid  the  per¬ 
plexity  that  arifes  from  the  various  complica¬ 
tions  fo  ufual  in  the  Farcy,  I  fhall  confider  it 
in  its  different  ftates  and  degrees,  which  may  be 
reduced  to  thefe  three,  viz. 

Firft,  when  it  feizes  only  the  fmaller  vef-  Three  de- 
fels,  for  inftance,  when  it  makes  its  firft  ap-Srees  or 
pearance  on  the  Head  5  the  outfide  of  the  th^Farcy. 
Shoulder ;  the  prominent  part  of  the  Neck, 
above  the  Neck-vein  5  or  near  the  Withers ; 
the  outfide  of  the  Hips,  or  any  other  part  where 
the  Veflels  are  fmall. 

The  fecond  ftate  of  the  diftemper  is,  when 
it  feizes  the  large  Veins,  and  turns  them  corded, 
as  the  Plate-vein  -y  the  Jugular,  or  Neck-vein, 
and  Thigh- veins;  or  when  it  takes  its  rife  about 
the  Feet  and  Patterns,  fpreading  from  thence 

towards 
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towards  the  Hock  or  Knee  j  and  with  theie  may 
be  reckoned,  that  kind  which  begins  on  the 
Flank,  and  creeps  downwards  towards  the  lower 
.  Belly. 

And  laftly,  when  the  Farcy,  which  began  on 
one  fide  only,  breaks  out  on  the  other  alfo,  or 
when  it  makes  its  firft  appearance  on  both 
iides  at  once,  or  when  the  fores  or  ulcers  de¬ 
generate,  and  contract  a  bad  difpofition  affect¬ 
ing  the  whole  habit,  which  is  the  laft  it  age  of 
the  diftemper. 

When  the  Farcy  makes  its  fir  it  appearance 
011  ^le  Head,  it  is  generally,  in  young  Holies, 
uaged  in  that  have  their  Heads  fomewhat  charged  with 
Flefh ;  it  riles  on  the  Cheeks  or  Temples,  and 
looks  like  a  net-work,  or  like  fmall  creeping 
twigs  full  of  berries.  Sometimes  it  inflames  the 
Eye  on  the  fame  fide,  and  fometimes  little  blit¬ 
ters  or  buds,  rife  on  the  Eye-lids,  and  very  often 
the  buds  run  along  the  tide  of  the  Nofe,  mak¬ 
ing  a  circle  round  the  edge  of  the  Npftril,  and 
fometimes  round  the  Lip,  which  being  gene¬ 
rally  (welled,  hinders  a  Horfe  from  chewing  his 
food,  and  fo  painful,  that  he  cannot  bear  to  be 
handled  about  his  Plead.  When  the  Farcy  rifes 
on  the  outfide  of  the  Shoulder,  it  often  begins 
foreward  near  the  point,  and  runs  along  the 
fmall  Veins  on  the  upper  part  of  the  Arm,  with 
heat  and  inflammation  ;  but  the  buds  are  feldom 
larger  there  than  on  the  Face,  and  the  (welling 
not  fo  large  in  proportion  as  about  the  Eyes 
and  Lips,  which  are  foft  and  more  eafily  di- 
ftended  by  the  influx  of  the  vitiated  juices. 
Sometimes  a  few  fmall  buds  rife  near  the  Wi¬ 
thers, 


the  fine 
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thers,  but  thefe  are  inconfiderable  and  of  little 
confequence,  as  well  as  thofe  that  rife  on  the 
outfide  of  the  Hip.  The  difeafe  in  all  thefe  ap¬ 
pearances  being  fuperficial,  and  affe&ing  only 
the  fmaller  veffels,  is  eafily  conquered  by  the 
following  method,  when  taken  in  time  ;  for  the 
fimpleft  Farcy,  when  it  isfuffered  to  go  on,  or 
when  it  happens  to  be  negleded  or  ill  treated, 
may  degenerate  into  the  worft  kind. 

And  this  being  an  Inflammatory  diftemper,  Bleeding 
which  in  a  particular  manner  affeds  the  Blood-  i?  the  T 
veffels,  mail  therefore  require  large  bleeding,  molt  al- 
where  the  Horfe  happens  to  be  fat  and  full  ofWi^sne' 
Blood  ;  and  it  is  not  amifs  what  many  do  in  this ce  ary’" 
cafe,  to  bleed  both  fides  of  the  Neck :  the  bleed¬ 
ing  always  contributes  very  much  to  check  a 
beginning  Farcy,  but  is  of  fmall  fervice  after-  # 
wards.  Yet  if  a  Horfe  be  low  in  Flefh,  the 
lofs  of  too  much  Blood  fometimes  proves  hurt¬ 
ful. 

After  bleeding  let  the  Horfe  have  the  follow¬ 
ing  cooling  and  laxative  drink. 

o  o 

Take  the  Leaves  and  Bark  of  Elder,  of  each  a 
handful,  fharp-pointed  Dock  Root  and  Ru- 
bia  'TinBorum,  otherwife  Madder,  of  each 
1  half  a  handful ;  Turmerick  and  Monks  Rhu¬ 
barb,  bruifed,  ©f  each  half  an  ounce  ;  Liquo¬ 
rice,  fliced,  fix  drams 5  boil  thefe  in  three 
pints  of  water,  to  a  quart,  and  while  it  is 
warm,  diffolve  in  it  four  ounces  of  Cream  of 
Tartar,  and  the  fame  quantity  of  Lenitive 
Eledtuary. 

Vgl.  II.  '  P 
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Let  the  Horfe  have  one  of  thefe  drinks  every 
other  morning,  for  a  week,  keeping  him  farting 
two  hours  before  and  after  each  drink,  then  a 
little  warm  water  and  a  feed  of  fcalded  bran. 
This  will  keep  his  Body  open,  and  thereby 
abate  the  heat  and  offer vefcence  of  his  Blood. 
At  the  fame  time  let  the  following  outward  ap¬ 
plication  be  made  to  the  arte  died  parts. 

Take  Ointment  of  Elder,  four  ounces ;  Oil  of 
Turpentine,  two  ounces;  Sugar  or  Salt  of 
Lead,  half  an  ounce  ;  Powder  of  white  Vi¬ 
triol,  two  drams;  mix  them  together  in  a 
gallipot. 

Anoint  the  buds,  and  wherever  there  is  any 
fwelling  with  this  liniment,  as  often  as  it  dries* 
which  will  be  neceffary  about  twice  a  day,  at 
firft,  till  the  fores  begin  to  run,  and  if  the  mat¬ 
ter  he  thick  and  well  digerted,  the  Horfe  will 
foon  be  well  of  his  Farcy.  Sometimes  the  buds 

j 

do  not  break,  but  fink  and  diminifh  gradually, 
efpecialiy  the  fmaller  ones,  and  only  leave  little 
bald  fpots.  This  is  always  a  very  favourable 
kind,  and  the  mofc  fuperficial  of  all  others,  for 
the  hair  foon  comes  on  again,  and  needs  nothing 
further  but  only  conftant  exercile  or  moderate 

j 

labour  to  perfeft  the  cure.  But  if  fome  little 
fmall  lumps  remain  and  continue  for  fome  time 
on  the  Skin  without  Hair,  and  though  they  be 
dry  without  moifture,  yet  it  will  be  proper  in 
this  cafe,  as  it  is  more  obftinate  than  the  for¬ 
mer,  to  give  the  Horfe  Antimony,  or  the  Liver 
of  Antimony,  for  a  month,  two  ounces  a  day 
for  the  firft  fortnight,  and  an  ounce  a  day  for 
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the  other  fortnight.  By  following  this  method, 
a  Farcy  that  rifes  on  parts  where  there  is  no 
very  large  Blood-veflels,  may  be  flopped  in  a 
week  or  ten  days,  whether  it  be  on-the  Head, 
the  outflde  of  the  Shoulders,  Hips,  or  under  the 
Creft  on  the  prominent  part  of  the  Neck,  and 
foon  after  be  totally  eradicated. 

When  the  Farcy  begins  on  the  Plate- vein,  or 
on  the  Thigh-vein,  or  Flank,  or  near  the  Pat¬ 
terns,  before  or  behind,  which,  for  diftindlion's 
fake,  I  have  reckoned  the  fecond  flate  or  degree  of 
the  diftemper,  the  cure  is  feldom  fo  expeditious, 
tho’,  when  it  happens  to  be  difeovered  in  time, 
it  is  fometimes  nip  a  in  the  bud,  of  which  I  have 
had  feveral  inftances  among  the  Plorfes  where 
I  have  been  concerned.  At  firft  the  fwelling  is 
often  no  bigger  than  a  hazle  nut,  fometimes  the  * 
Vein  is  but  little  corded  in  a  beginning  Farcy, 
with  two  or  three  little  fmall  hard  knots,  about 
the  fize  of  large  peas  or  horfe-beans,  which  are 
frequently  overlooked,  thro’  negligence  or  the 
ignorance  of  unexperienced  performs,  till  it  is 
more  advanced,  and  by  a  gradual  increafe  caufes 
a  vifible  deformity,  and  fometimes  where  the 
Blood  is  in  a  very  ill  difpofition,  makes  fo  fwift 
a  progrefs,  that  the  corded  Vein,  which  in  its 
natural  flate,  is  no  larger  than  a  wheaten  flraw, 
or  a  fmall  reed,  will  in  a  few  days  become  more 
than  an  inch  in  its  diameter,  and  refemhle  a 
pretty  large  rope.  In  the  Thigh-vein  it  k  fooner 
difeovered,  becaufe  it  fometimes  brings  fudden 
lamenefs  and  fwellings  about  the  Hock.  In  the 
fmall  of  the  Leg,  Feet,  and  Patterns,  it  is  often 
at  firft  miflaken  for  the  Greafe,  till  it  rifes  up- 
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wards  and  fixes  on  the  larger  Veins.  And  there-  f 
fore  one  can  never  be  careful  enough  in  examin-  ■ 
ing  into  the  minuted  things  about  a  Horfe  $  far  jt 
in  fuch  cafes  as  this,  the  cure  depends  greatly  \ 
on  timely  applications ;  and  I  have  known  many  t 
Horfes  cured  of  Farcies  that  have  begun  with  r 
very  ill  prog  no  flicks,  by  attacking  the  didemper  ji 
before  it  has  taken  fure  footing. 

And  therefore,  when  you  obferve  the  Plate-  - 
vein,  the  Thigh-vein,  or  the  Neck-vein,  in  the  I 
lead  corded,  bleed  immediately,  and  if  on  the  f 
Neck,  bleed  the  oppofite  fide,  and  make  the  s: 
following  application  to  the  corded  Vein,  with¬ 
out  lofs  of  time. 

I 

Take  the  yellow  or  unredtified  Oil  of  Turpen-  - 
tine,  in  a  large  phial  or  pint  bottle,  fix  oun¬ 
ces  5  Oil  of  Vitriol,  three  ounces }  drop  the  j 
Oil  of  Vitriol  into  the  Oil  ©f  Turpentine,  by 
little  at  a  time,  otherwife  the  bottle  will 
burd.  When  it  has  done  fmoaking,  drop 
in  more  Oil  of  Vitriol,  and  fo  on  till  all  is 
mixed. 

This  mixture  is  one  of  the  bed  univerfals  I 
have  ever  known  in  a  beginning  Farcy  ;  the  Oil 
of  Turpentine  digeds  and  makes  the  fores  run, 
and  the  Oil  of  Vitriol  not  only  abates  the  acri¬ 
mony  and  fharpnefs  of  the  humours,  and  by 
that  means  checks  the  growth  of  proud  flefh, 
but  alfo  braces  the  Fibres,  which  is  a  material 
help  in  all  fuch  cafes. 

Rub  the  part  fird  with  a  woolen  cloth,  ther> 
apply  fome  of  this  mixture  all  over  the  buds, 
and  wherever  there  is  any  fwelling,  either  in  the 
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Vein  or  on  the  outward  parts  that  lie  near  it. 

Let  this  be  done  twice  a  day  or  oftener,  and  at 
the  fame  time  give  the  Horfe  the  drink  above 
prefcribed  every  other  day,  with  a  pound  of 
Antimony  in  grofs  powder,  tied  up  in  a  bag, 
which  is  to  be  boiled  with  the  other  ingredients. 

This  may  be  continued  a  fortnight,  or  longer, 
if  needful.  And  if  upon  the  ufe  of  thefe  things 
the  fores  run  plentifully,  and  the  matter  well 
digefted,  if  they  have  no  ulcerous  difpofition, 
if  their  lips  or  edges  are  no  ways  thick  and  cal¬ 
lous,  if  proud  Flefh  does  not  rife,  the  matter 
not  thin  and  oily,  but  thick  and  well  concodted, 
like  that  which  comes  from  a  rowel ;  if  the 
corded  Vein  grows  flat  and  foft,  and  the  buds 
and  other  fores  have  a  dry  and  burnt-like  look ; 
you  may  then  expedt  a  fpeedy  recovery,  and  it 
will  be  your  intereft  to  follow  this  outward  ap¬ 
plication  till  the  fores  begin  to  dry  •  and  after 
that  Ointment  of  Elder  and  Honey,  of  each 
equal  parts  may  be  ufed,  to  make  the  Hair  grow, 
or  the  following  liniment,  which  excels  all 
others  for  that  purpofe. 

Take  yellow  Wax,  two  ounces ;  Spermacceti, 
one  ounce  ;  melt  thefe  together  in  a  large  gal¬ 
lipot,  before  a  clear  fire,  or  over  a  Charcoal 
fire  in  a  chaffin-di£h  5  when  thefe  are  tho¬ 
roughly  incorporated,  add  two  ounces  of 
fweet  Oil,  and  then  put  in  a  dram  of  French 
Verdegreafe,  finely  powdered,  keeping  con- 
ftantly  ftirring  till  the  mixture  is  cold,  that 
the  Verdegreafe  by  its  weight  may  not  fall 
to  the  bottom. 
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This  liniment  will  heal  the  fores,  fmo.oth  the 
Skin,  and  make  the  Hair  erow.  To  confirm 

7  o 

the  cure,  and  to  prevent  a  relapfe,  give  the 
Horfe  an  ounce  of  Liver  of  Antimony,  or  Crude 
Antimony,  once  a  day  in  one  of  his  feeds,  for 
a  month  or  longer ;  for  thefe  things  are  flow  in 
operation,  work  only  as  alteratives,  and  there¬ 
fore  (hould  he  continued  for  a  confiderable  time. 

When  the  Farcy  begins,  on  the  Flanks,  or 
towards  the  Lower  Belly,  it  fometimes  takes  its 
rife  from  a  fingle  pan  flu  re  of  a  very  fharp  fpur, 
efpecially  when  the  Blood  happens  to  be  pre- 
vioufly  depraved  ;  and  in  fuch  a  cafe  a  fingle 
pundture  is  more  dangerous  than  when  a  Horfe 
is  fpured  till  his  fides  are  raw ;  for  then  a  dige- 
ftion  and  a  running  of  laudable  matter  quickly 
•  follows,  that  prevents  it  turning  to  the  Farcy. 
But  this  is  not  always  the  reafon  of  the  Farcy 
beginning  towards  the  Flank, or  Spurring-place  ; 
for  I  have  often  known  it  come  there  in  Horfes 
that  have  not  been  touched  with  the  fpur,  at 
fird  generally  one  fingle  bud  or  two,  with  the 
Vein  a  little  corded,  attended  with  fharp  pain 
and  uneafinefs,  in  fo  much  that  a  Horfe,  tho’ 
naturally  quiet  and  good  tempered,  will  fcarce 
The  Farcy  fuffer  any  one  to  come  near  him.  The  pain 
tihatDe'  and  fmartine  is  one  fare  fign  to  didinguifh  the 

gms  on  the  t~)  p  o 

Flanks  Farcy  from  common  accidents.  The  flaring 
ought  not  of  the  Hair,  handing  up  like  a  tuft  all  round 
^ie  or  hlifters,  and  the  matter  which  iffues 
from  the  coats  of  the  Veins  or  Membranes,  is 
always  purulent,  and  of  a  clammy  or  greafy 
confidence ;  for  fat  Horfes,  or  Horfes  at  rank 
fucculent  grafs,  are  the  mod  fubjeft  to  this  kind, 
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and  if  it  is  not  loon  ftooed,  the  buds  will  increafe 

x  J 

and  multiply, and  fpread  themfelves  on  the  Lower 
Belly,  and  other  loofe  and  dependent  parts,  as 
the  Sheath,  the  Groin,  and  fometimes  forwards 
towards  the  Brifket.  The  reafon  of  which  may 
be  eafily  apprehended  by  any  one  who  confiders 
that  the  Lower  Belly  is  made  up  of  parts  that 
are  eafily  ftretched  and  diftended;  for  a  rowel 
or  the  tightnefs  of  a  girth,  or  a  fmall  pundture 
on  the  Belly  or  Flanks  of  a  fat  Horfe  proves 
fometimes  troublefome  enough,  but  much  more 
in  fo  depraved  a  fiate  as  the  Farcy,  wherein 
many  bad  fymptoms  are  apt  to  rife  and  increafe 
very  faff,  and  become  obftinate,  not  only  by 
reafon  of  the  innumerable  twigs  of  veins  that 
creep  all  over  the  Belly  and  Flanks,  but  be- 
caufe  of  the  great  plenty  of  fat  that  lies  under 
the  Skin,  and  invirons  thefe  Veins,  which  breeds 
a  very  ill  difpofition  in  the  fores  and  ulcers. 

And  therefore,  when  the  Farcy  begins  on  the 
Flank  or  Lower  Belly,  let  no  time  be  loll, 
but  as  foon  as  you  perceive  it,  ufe  the  following 
application  outwardly. 

Take  Oil  of  Turpentine  and  Oil  of  Vitriol,  of 
each  three  ounces ;  mix  them  together,  as  di¬ 
rected  above,  by  pouring  in  the  Oil  of  Vitriol 
by  little  and  little,  till  the  ebullition  is  over, 
and  the  whole  incorporated,  which  will  be 
thickifh  and  of  a  dark  colour. 

Rub  this  mixture  well  into  the  buds  and  fores 
once  or  twice  a  day,  or  wherever  there  is  any 
fwelling,  till  it  abates,  and  that  the  fores  run  a 
laudable  matter.  If  the  pain  and  tendernefs  go 
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off,  that  the  Horfe  will  fuffer  the  affedled  parts 
to  be  handled,  it  is  a  promifing  fign ;  as  alfo 
when  the  ulcers  grow  fmooth  and  look  clean, 
and  the  fwelling  finks  and  fubfides.  The  quan¬ 
tity  of  Oil  of  Vitriol  is  here  enlarged,  which  I 
have  always  found  neceffary  when  the  Farcy  is 
feated  in  parts  that  are  loofe  and  fubjedt  to  moi- 
flure  and  humidity,  which  ingenders  proud 
fiefh,  and  therefore  requires  fuch  applications  as 
are  more  intenfely  fharp,  and  in  fome  meafure 
comprefs  like  a  Bandage.  And  to  prevent  the 
fwelling  of  the  Lower  Belly,  which  foon  in- 
creafes  with  the  Farcy,  and  grows  dangerous, 
apply  the  following  mixture  all  over  the  fide 
that  is  affedted. 

Take  redtified  Spirit  of  Wine,  four  ounces ; 
Oil  of  Vitriol  and  Oil  of  Turpentine,  of  each 
two  ounces;  the  belt  white  Wine  Vinegar  or 
old  Verjuice,  fix  ounces;  mixthefe  carefully 
together.  Or  the  following, 

Take  Spirits  of  Wine,  redtified,  four  ounces ; 
Camphire,  half  an  ounce  ;  diflolve  the  Cam¬ 
phire  in  the  Spirits,  then  add  Vinegar  or  old 
Verjuice,  fix  ounces ;  white  Vitriol,  in  fine 
powder,  and  diffolved  in  a  gill  of  Spring  Wa¬ 
ter,  an  ounce  ;  mix  them  together,  fhaking 
the  phial  as  it  is  uied. 

Rub  the  difeafed  fide  with  either  of  thefe  as 
far  downwards  as  the  centre  of  the  Bellv,  which 
will  contribute  to  brace  up  the  fibres  of  the 
Skin  and  of  the  Veins,  and  keep  them  from 
firetching,  and  by  that  means  prevent  the  fpread- 
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ing  of  the  Farcy;  at  the  fame  time  give  inter¬ 
nally  the  drink  above  prefcribed,  with  a  courfe 
of  Antimonials,  with  Gum  Guiacum,  fuch  as 
/hall  be  prefently  prefcribed ;  and  if  the  Horfe 
be  found  in  his  Vitals,  and  the  Farcy  not  too  far 
gone,  this  method,  ftridtly  followed,  will  cure 
him. 

When  the  Farcy  begins  on  or  near  the  Paf-  The  Farcy 
terns,  it  often  proves  tedious,  and  leaves  fwell-  pafteerps 
ings  and  other  blemifhes  behind  it ;  yet  if  it  be  how  to  be 
di/covered  in  time,  it  may  be  cured  without trealed- 
much  difficulty.  In  the  Lower  Limbs  the 
Farcy  lies  fometimes  concealed  for  a  great  while, 
and  makes  fo  flow  a  progrefs  at  firfl,  that  it  is 
often  miftaken  for  the  Greafe,  or  for  a  blow  or 
a  kick  of  another  Horfe,  and  goes  by  the  general 
appellation  of  a  humour  fettled  in  the  Leg.  It 
is  true,  the  Greafe  or  kick  of, another  Horfe, 
or  even  a  blow  or  contufion  on  thofe  parts  may 
turn  to  a  Farcy,  either  through  bad  management 
or  in  a  bad  conftituti<bn  ;  but  that  we  may  be  wherein 
able  to  form  a  judgment  in  this  cafe,  I  /hall  lay  Farc/ 
down  fome  diftinguifhing  figns  whereby  to 
know  a  beginning  Farcy  in  the  Limbs,  and  in  fers  from 
what  refpedts  chiefly  it  differs  from  the  Greafe theGrtafc* 
or  other  accidents.  A  kick  or  a  bruife  is  for  the 
mod  part  attended  with  a  fudden  fwelling,  or 
by  a  contufed  wound  on  the  part,  which  is  ea~ 
fily  feen,  and  generally  digefts  and  turns  fpee- 
dily  to  matter,  or  goes  off  by  difcuffion.  The 
Greafe  for  the  mod  part  breaks  out  about  the 
bending  of  the  Patterns  backwards,  and  runs 
downwards  towards  the  Heel,  and  if  it  breaks 
upwards,  it  is  owing  to  the  fharpnefs  of  the  hu¬ 
mour, 
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mo  11  r 5  caufed  by  the  want  of  a  free  difcharge 
below,  and  then  it  only  oofes  through  the  Skin, 
and  difcharges  a  corrofive  ferum.  that  fometimes 
brings  off  the  Hair  or  turns  icabby,  with  a  con- 
ftant  heat  in  the  part  till  it  is  cured.  The  Farcy 
on  the  other  hand  often  begins  on  the  Paftern 
Joint,  or  on  the  Shakle  Vein.  When  it  begins 
on  the  pattern  joint,  it  is  ufually  one  Angle  bud, 
at  fir  ft,  on  the  fore  part  or  on  one  fide  of  the 
Paftern,.  which  brings  a  fulnefs  and  fwelling 
into  that  joint  and  no  where  elfe,  till  the  dh 
fiern per  gains  ground,  when  feveral  other  buds 
begin  to  rife  and  fpring  forth  in  little  round  tu¬ 
mours,  that  greatly  deform  the  figure  and  fhape 
of  \he  Leg,  not  like  the  Greafe  or  a  common 
humour  in  the  Limb,  where  the  fwelling  is 
fmooth  and  equal  3  but  like  a  knotted  crab- tree, 
which  firft  difables  the  Horfe  from  lying  down, 
and  then  the  knots  afcend  upwards  by  the  courfe 
of  the  Veins  into  the  Hock,  and  from  thence 
into  the  Thigh,  &c«  as  has  been  already  de¬ 
fer  ibed,  That  which  begins  on  the  Shakle  Vein 
is  where  it  paffes  over  the  great  Sinew  behind, 
and  generally  happens  after  long  travelling  or 
labour,  when  the  Vein  has  been  bruifed  by  the 
frequent  frictions  of  the  Sinew.  Thefe  Veins' 
are  fo  fmail  naturally,  that  they  are  fcarce  ever 
to  be  feen  or  felt,  but  on  very  fine  thin  fkinned 
Horfes,  and  even  not  in  thefe,  but  when  they 
are  heated  with  exercife,  and  that  all  the  Veins 
are  filled  with  the  Blood's  rarefaction ;  and  the 
Veins  that  creep  over  the  Paftern  joints  being 
alio  very  fmail,  and  lying  deep  under  a  thick 
vSkin,  are  fometimes  bruifed  in  the  fame  manner 
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with  long  journeys,  by  the  continual  working 
of  the  Joint,  which  caufes  the  Farcy  to  begin, 
there  in  Horfes  that  are  old,  that  have  their 
Limbs  {lift,  and  their  Blood  poor  and  depaupe¬ 
rated.  In  all  thefe  cafes,  a  great  deal  depends  on 
fetting  about  the  cure  early ;  and  I  have  known  it 
often  ftop’d  by  very  Ample  means,  before  it  has 
begun  to  fpread.  A  Poultice  made  with  Bran 
and  Verjuice,  bound  round  the  part,  renewing 
it  once  a  day,  will  often  do  the  bufinefs  with¬ 
out  any  other  help,  by  contracting  the  CoafS  of 
the  VelTels,  keeping  the  part  always  cool,  and 
preventing  the  influx  of  humours,  and  if  proud 
Flefti  arife,  touching  it  with  Oil  of  Vitriol,  or 
Aqua  Fortis,  an  hour  before  you  apply  the 
Poultice,  letting  it  continue  bare  all  that  while, 
that  thefe  Oils  may  have  their  effedt ;  for  as  yet,  « 
we  fuppofe  the  diftemper  to  be  only  local,  and 
confin’d  to  a  Angle  part ;  and  therefore,  may  be 
chiefly  conquered  by  the  help  of  outward  ap¬ 
plications  made  in  time  and  clofely  followed, 

But  when  once  the  Farcy  gets  ground,  that 
the  larger  Vefiels  become  corded,  fo  as  to  con- 
ftitute  the  fecond,  or  more  advanced  ftate  of 
the  diftemper,  it  then  requires  both  time  and 
fkill  to  manage  it;  and  thofe  who  imagine  that 
the  Farcy,  when  arrived  to  this  degree,  may  be 
foon  cured  with  a  few  drinks,  as  many  unex¬ 
perienc’d  perfons  are  apt  to  do,  will  for  the  moft 
part  find  themfelves  greatly  difappointed ;  and 
tho’  indeed  the  chief  benefit  may  be  expedted 
from  inward  means  in  fuch  cafes,  yet  the  out¬ 
ward  applications  moft  not  be  omitted,  but  con- 
ftantly  ufed ;  and  therefore,  if  the  Plate  Vein, 
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the  Thigh  Veins,  or  any  other  of  the  larger 
Veffels  happen  to  be  corded,  ufe  the  following 
mixture. 

Take  Linfeed  Oil,  half  a  pint ;  Oil  of  Turpen¬ 
tine,  and  Oil  of  Petre,  of  each  two  ounces ; 
Tindture  of  Euphorbium,  and  Tindlure  of 
Hellebor,  of  each  two  drams;  Martiatum, 
or  the  Soldier’s  Ointment,  two  ounces,  and  if 
that  cannot  be  had,  Flanders  Oil  of  Bays  may 
be  fubftituted  for  it;  Oil  of  Origanum,  half 
an  ounce  ;  double  Aqua  Fortis,  half  an  ounce ; 
after  the  Ebullition  is  over,  add  two  ounces 
of  BarbadoesT ar,  then  (hake  the  bottle  gently, 
and  keep  the  mixture  for  ufe. 

Rub  a  moderate  quantity  of  this  into  the 
corded  Veins,  and  wherever  there  is  any  fwell- 
ing  proceeding  from  the  Farcy.  It  confffis  of 
Jiot  flimulating  ingredients,  which  are  abfolutely 
neceffary  in  all  fuch  cafes,  where  the  Juices  that 
nourifh  the  Veins  are  in  a  kind  of  coagulum, 
and  participate  of  the  nature  of  a  callus,  with¬ 
out  fenfibility,  heat,  or  motion,  except  where 
the  buds  or  tumors  arife,  which,  as  has  been  ob- 
ferved,  are  very  fenfible,  hot  and  angry,  fome 
like  an  eryfipeias,  and  fome  like  a  tetter  or 
herpes,  and  in  creatures  that  have  their  Veffels 
fo  large,  and  their  Coats  lo  thick,  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  what  they  are  in  the  human  Body,  prove 
but  a  weak  effort  in  nature  to  throw  off  the  di- 
ftemper ;  and  this  is  no  doubt,  the  reafon  why 
the  Farcy  becomes  fo  difficult  to  cure  in  Horfes 
that  are  old,  or  inwardly  difeafed,  for  in  both 
thefe  cafes,  the  Bipod  is  often  poor,  cold  and 

vapid, 
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vapid,  lofes  its  balfamick  quality,  and  can  fcarce 
be  recovered  by  any  regimen  or  reftorative  what¬ 
ever.  But  the  above  mixture,  will  help  greatly 
to  put  the  Blood  and  languid  Juices  of  the  exter¬ 
nal  parts  in  motion,  which  is  a  principal  inten¬ 
tion  in  the  cure  of  the  Farcy:  when  it  is  arrived 
to  this  date,  once  in  two  or  three  days  is  fuffi- 
cient  for  this  application  ;  but  when  the  Skin  is  when  re- 
fo  much  thickened  over  the  ulcers,  as  to  confine  cefiary  to 
the  matter  underneath  it,  or  if  the  orifices  be  ^ 
choak’d  up  with  proud  fungous  fiefh,  it  is  ne-  clean  th«- 
cefiary  alfo,  in  either  cafe,  to  make  an  open  paf-  UIcer%; 
fage  for  it  with  a  fmall  hot  iron,  cauterifing  the 
fides,  and  defiroying  all  the  proud  flefh  round 
the  edges,  after  which  it  may  be  kept  down  by 
touching,  as  often  as  it  appears  or  begins  to 
fprout  out,  either  with  Oil  of  Vitriol,  Aqua  * 
Fortis,  Aqua  Regia,  or  with  Butter  of  Antimo¬ 
ny,  which  is  the  beft  of  all  where  the  ulcers  are 
few  in  number  ;  but  this  being  a  very  powerful 
caufiick,  made  chiefly  from  fublimate,  will  cre¬ 
ate  pain  and  inflammation,  if  it  be  apply’d  much 
to  the  Limbs  and  nervous  Parts,  will  take  a 
Horfe  off  his  Stomach,  and  raife  a  Fever,  which 
may  heighten  and  aggravate  all  the  fymptoms, 
efpecially  before  the  Blood  is  fufficiently  attenu¬ 
ated,  and  the  Juices  fitted  for  a  freer  circulation; 
otherwife  when  this  is  ufed  with  fkill  and  judg¬ 
ment,  it  is  of  great  fervice  to  deflroy  the  foul- 
nefs  of  the  ulcers,  and  to  make  them  digeft  well, 
which  loon  gives  a  turn  to  the  diftemper.  A 
Salve  made  by  rubbing  any  quantity  of  Quick- 
filver  with  Aqua  Fortis  in  a  mortar  to  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  a  liniment,  will  do  great  fervice  in  - 
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this  cafe,  by  fmearing  the  ulcers  with  it  when 
they  appear  foul  and  rank,  and  may  be  apply ’d 
with  Ids  hazard  than  the  Butter  of  Antimony. 
Burnt  Allum  and  Lime  Stones  made  into  a  fine 
powder,  will  have  a  good  effedl  where  there  is 
humidity  and  moiflure,  and  will  tranfmit  no¬ 
thing  into  the  Blood  that  will  prove  hurtful. 

Many  of  our  common  Farriers  ufe  Arlenick, 
or  Corrofive  Sublimate,  after  opening  the  buds, 
putting  a  fmall  quantity  into  each,  which  an¬ 
swers  in  cafes  where  there  are  but  few,  and  thefe 
not  fituated  near  large  Blood- veffels,  joints,  or 
Tendons.  This  they  call  coring  out  the  Farcy, 
becaufe  the  Efchar,  or  part  that  is  burnt  with 
thefe  caufficks,  digefts  off  like  the  cores  that  are 
drawn  out  of  the  Heels  with  poultices.  Others 
*  ufe  only  Roman  Vitriol  in  powder,  or  Sublimate 
and  Vitriol  mixed  together  in  equal  quantities, 
which  is  milder  and  lefs  dangerous  than  Subli¬ 
mate  alone.  But  many  Horfes  have  been  poi- 
forfd  by  thofe  things,  efpecially  with  the  Arfe- 
nick  and  Sublimate,  when  they  have  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  ignorant  perfons.  I  have  feen  the 
whole  Leg  and  Thigh  full  of  buds  and  ulcers  of 
various  fizes,  fo  much  pepper’d  with  Sublimate, 
that  the  Horfe  has  dy’d  fuddenly,  with  all  the 
ufual  fymptoms  of  a  ftrong  poifon ;  and  I  once 
knew  the  greateft  part  of  a  pack  of  hounds  poi- 
fbn’d  with  the  Carcafe  of  a  Horfe  that  had  been 
treated  in  this  manner  ;  hut  when  the  Sublimate, 
Arfenick,  or  other  pon3erous  mineral  combin’d 
with  corrofive  Salts,  once  enters  the  Blood  in 
any  quantity,  as  eafily  happens  in  fo  many  aper¬ 
tures,  thefe  things  tear  the  fmall  Veffels  to  pieces 
.  /  wherever 
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wherever  they  pals  in  the  courfe  of  circulation, 
and  if  they  do  not  caufe  fudden  and  immediate 
death,  they  produce  many  new  fores  and  ulcers, 
not  only  in  the  external  parts,  which  I  have 
often  obferved  after  fuch  treatment,  but  inwardly 
erofions  in  the  fmall  Veffels  of  the  principal  Vif- 
cera ,  and  in  the  membranous  parts,  with  many 
untowardly  fymptoms,  which  renders  the  cafe 
defperate,  and  in  brute  creatures,  when  hurt  by 
fuch  management,  not  worth  the  expence  of 
a  cure.  But  fuch  accidents  feldom  happen 
from  a  moderate  ufe  of  the  fharp  Oils,  as  they 
are  more  limple,  and  no  ways  combin’d  with 
ponderous  minerals,  for  they  act  more  after  thq 
manner  of  the  aftual  cautery,  and  rarely  com¬ 
municate  their  effects  further  than  the  part  to 
which  they  are  immediately  apply ’d,  whereby  4 
they  often  do  great  fervice,  and  with  proper  in¬ 
ternals,  effectually  check  the  further  progrefs 
of  the  Farcy.  * 

Now  as  to  internals,  they  ought  to  be  fuch  Ver y  de- 
as  are  both  efficacious  and  fafe  ;  yet  when  once  ffte, 
the  Farcy  is  advanced  to  this  degree,  nothing  ufed  m 
is  more  common  than  to  exhibit  the  moft  harfhtlleflirc 

Q  4* 

and  rugged  things  that  can  be  devifed,  agreeable  f^cv. 
t©  the  common  maxim,  that  a  defperate  difeafe 
muft  have  a  defperate  remedy :  And  with  this 
view,  fome  give  inwardly  from  four  to  eight 
ounces  of  Lapis  Calaminaris ;  and  fome  have 
further  added  two  ounces  of  Tatty  in  fine  pow¬ 
der,  with  other  metallick  fubftances,  which  are 
never  ordered  inwardly  in  the  difeafes  of  the  hu¬ 
man  Body,  unlefs  by  empyricks,  but  are  fre¬ 
quently  applied  outwardly,  in  mixture  with 
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ointments,  to  dry  up  and  incarn  moift  fores  and 
ulcers  ;  and  therefore,  if  they  fucceed  at  all  with 
Horfes,  it  muft  be  where  there  is  a  very  great 
humidity  and  moifture  in  their  conftitutions,  of 
which  few  practitioners  in  farriery  are  proper 
judges. 

Some  give  a  pound  of  barrel  foap  in  one  dofe, 
boiled  in  ftale  beer  with  Rue,  Savin,  and  other 
herbs  of  the  fame  intention  ;  and  the  foap  being 
extremely  opening  and  deterfive,  has  fucceeded 
with  Horfes  of  very  ftrong  conftitutions  that 
feed  well,  and  before  their  ftrength  has  been 
impaired  ;  but  if  fuch  a  dofe  be  given  to  a  weak 
Horfe,  it  will  go  nigh  to  throw  him  into  an  in¬ 
curable  Scouring  or  Diabetes. 

Others  go  yet  further,  as  with  an  intention 
either  to  kill  or  cure,  by  adminiftring  drinks 
made  with  green  Vitriol  or  Copperas,  Rock  Al- 
lum,  Roman  Vitriol,  and  Oil  of  Vitriol,  boiled 
in  chamberlye,  with  Hempfeed,  Hens 'dung, 
Hemlock,  and  common  Salt.  This  medley  has 
often  been  tried  in  many  defperate  cafes,  though 
I  cannot  fay  I  ever  heard  its  fuccefs  much  boafted 
of;  the  Copperas  and  Vitriols  might  perhaps 
make  a  kind  of  ftomachick  elixir  for  a  Horfe, 
if  it  was  corrected  with  warm  fpicy  ingredients, 
but  then  it  would  have  but  little  effeCt  in  an 
inveterate  Farcy  ;  Hen-dung,  and  the  dung  of 
molt  other  fowls,  are  reckoned  to  abound  with 
fa  Its  that  are  very  penetrating,  and  might  be  of 
fome  fervice,  if  the  other  things  were  fuitable  ; 
the  Hemlock  participates  fomewhat  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  Opium,  but  is  more  ftupifying,  and 
fome  old  waiters  have  commended  its  inward 
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ufe  in  obftinate  chronic  cafes,  efpecially  of  the 
fchropholous  kind,  but  now  it  is  never  pre¬ 
formed  but  in  outward  applications ;  but  what 
effedt  ingredients  of  fuch  contrary  natures  can 
have  when  thus  combined  together*  is  not  ea- 
fily  to  be  accounted  for.  The  main  intention  of 
the  vitriolick  medicines,  if  there  be  any  inten¬ 
tion  at  all  in  them,  feems  to  be  with  a  view  to 
brace  up  the  Fibres  of  a  very  relaxed  conftitu- 
tion,  but  this  may  be  much  better  done  by 
things  of  greater  fafety.  I  have  known  a  Farcy 
flopped,  to  outward  appearance,  by  fuch  odd 
management*  but  has  foon  broke  out  again  with 
more  violence  than  before ;  and  often  in  fuch 
cafes,  when  the  Farcy  feems  to  be  dried  up,  the 
cords,  knots,  and  other  deformities  ftill  remain, 
and  leave  a  fickly,  crazy,  and  forfeited  conftitu- 
tion,  which  neither  phyck,  grafs,  or  any  other 
treatment  is  able  to  recover. 

Thofe  who  ufe  nothing  but  the  decofiions 
or  juices  of  herbs,  fuch  as  Wormwood,  Rue, 
Elder,  Ragwort,  Horehound,  and  many  other 
fuch  like  flmples,  with  a  mixture  of  Wood-foot, 
Brandy '  Aqua  Vitse,  have  a  much  better 
chance  to  cure  the  Farcy,  if  they  begin  in  time, 
and  take  care  to  make  proper  applications  out¬ 
wardly,  as  there  are  nothing  in  fuch  ingredients 
but  what  are  friendly  to  the  animal  conftitution, 
and  the  Soot  is  certainly  of  great  ufe  in  many 
cafes.  I  have  feen  feveral  receipts  of  this  kind 
that  have  been  much  commended,  though  I  am 
apt  to  believe  their  fuccefs  has  been  chiefly  in  a 
beginning  Farcy.  But  in  an  inveterate  kind,  or 
When  the  Farcy  has  grown  fo  by  its  continu- 
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ance,  or  by  ill  management,  nothing  can  come 
in  competition  with  mercurial  and  antimonial 
preparations,  as  I  have  often  found  from  experi¬ 
ence* 

yautions  But  in  administering  mercurial  medicines,  fe- 

in  admini-  «  r  *11  •  • 

ftermg  veral  cautions  are  neceilary,  eipecialiy  in  an  in- 
ir.e  curial  veterate  Farcy,  when  it  appears  in  feveral  places 
meuiuines.  tjle  Body,  from  a  very  bad  difpofition  of  the 

Blood,  and  when  the  Veins  are  much  corded ; 
for  all  mercurials,  by  their  weight,  fubtilty,  and 
globular  figure,  work  with  great  force  and  im¬ 
petus  in  the  animal  canals,  io  as  to  increafe  the 
motion  of  the  Blood  to  a  very  great  degree,  and 
therefore  the  refinance  mercurials  meet  with  in 
the  obftruded  veflels,  when  many  of  the  fmaller 
Veins  are  in  a  manner  fhut  up,  muft  caufe  very 
♦  great  diforders  in  the  animal  ceconomy;  and 
this  being  often  the  cafe,  the  flronger  and  more 
compounded  preparations  of  Mercury,  which 
have  been  contrived  for  the  greater  efficacy,  are 
fometimes  very  hurtful,  and  not  near  fo  much 
to  be  depended  on  as  thole  that  are  more  fimple, 
of  which  I  have  feen  many  inflances  in  practice. 
This  is  very  evident  from  the  efifeds  of  Calomel, 
which,  though  it  may  be  reckoned  among  the 
milder  preparations  of  Mercury,  and  has  been 
always  reputed  a  very  fafe  medicine,  in  many 
difeafes  of  the  human  body,  efpecially  in  the 
hands  of  able  praditioners,  yet  it  feldom  avails 
in  a  ftubborn  inveterate  Farcy,  or  any  other 
chronical  diftemper  in  a  Horfe,  but  often  caufes 
fymptoms  that  are  not  very  agreeable,  as  lofs  oi 
appetite,  flaring  of  the  hair,  fcabs,  blotches  on 
the  fkin,  and  other  fuch  deformities,  which  may 
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be  owing  to  the  corrofive  falts  with  which  it 
combined,  and  which  perhaps  are  feldom  fo  far 
blunted  by  fublimation,  as  to  pafs  inoffen  lively 
thro'  the  capillary  Veffels,  efpecially  in  fuch  ha¬ 
bits,  that  in  a  more  particular  manner  affedt  the 
Veins ;  and  therefore,  as  I  have  often  obferved 
in  Horfes,  makes  its  way  through  the  Skin, 
which  rather  increafes  than  abates  the  diftemper. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  ftronger  preparations 
6f  mercury,  as  the  red  and  white  precipitates, 
are  yet  more  hazardous  and  injurious  to  the  con- 
flitutions  of  Horfes,  being  more  combined  with 
fharp  and  faline  parts  than  the  Calomel,  and 
therefore  only  fit  for  outward  applications.  How¬ 
ever,  fome  have  ventured  on  thefe  inwardly, 
both  in  the  Farcy  and  Mange,  and  alfo  to  de~ 
ftroy  worms,  in  which  latter  cafe  I  have  known 
them  do  fervice  in  very  fmall  dofes,  viz.  four 
or  five  grains  made  up  with  an  aloetick  purge ; 
but  I  have  heard  but  of  few  inftances  of  fuch 
things  in  the  Farcy,  it  being  impoffible  to  re¬ 
peat  them  without  manifeft  danger,  and  in  fo 
ftubborn  a  diftemper,  when  once  it  is  confirmed, 
two  or  three  dofes  will  avail  but  little,  but  rather 
ftrengthen  this  ill  habit,  and  render  it  more 
complicated  than  it  was  before,  and  eonfequently 
more  obftinate  and  incurable. 

The  Turbith  Mineral  is  another  very  effica¬ 
cious  mercurial  preparation,  milder  than  the 
foregoing  Precipitates.  Its  operation  in  the  hu¬ 
man  Body  is  chiefly  emctick,  and  where  it  does 
not  vomit,  will  fometimes,  in  one  Angle  dofe, 
raife  a  falivation.  I  have  given  a  dram  of  this  in 
an  inveterate  Farcy,  where  the  Limbs  have  been 
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greatly  fwoln,  which  in  the  fpace  of  forty-eight 
hours,  has  dried  up  all  the  fores,  and  in  a  fur- 
prifing  manner,  brought  down  the  fwelling  of 
the  difeafed  Limbs ;  but  then  it  made  the  Horfe 
fo  violently  fick  for  feveral  days,  and  fcour  to 
fuch  a  degree*  that  it  could  not  be  repeated,  fo 
as  to  effectuate  a  cure,  but  moft  of  the  fymp- 
toms  returned  in  the  truce  that  was  neeeffary* 
ill  order  to  his  recovering  the  iliock  given  by 
the  force  of  fo  ftrong  a  medicine. 

I  never  made  trial  of  any  of  the  Mercurial 
Panaceas,  which  from  corrofives  are  rendered 
mild  in  their  operations  and  effeCts,  by  the  art 
and  labour  of  the  chymift,  thefe  being  too 
chargeable  and  uncertain  to  be  given  to  Horfes; 
f  but  I  have  often  found  benefit  from  Crude  Mer¬ 
cury,  or  the  moft  Ample  preparations  of  it, 
and  even  thefe  require  to  be  adminiftered  with 
great  fkill  and  judgment,  and  with  feme  know¬ 
ledge  of,  the  Horfe’s  conftitution,  for  feme 
Horfes  will  bear  much  more  of  fuch  things  than 
others.  I  have  frequently  known  Crude  Mer¬ 
cury  adminiftered  to  Horfes  with  good  fuccefs, 
when  their  Wind  has  been  fufpeCted,  and  with-* 
out  any  ill  confequence  ;  I  have  known  an  ounce 
of  Quickfilver  fhook  in  a  phial,  with  three  or 
four  ounces  of  the  Oil  of  Turpentine,  till  its 
parts  were  feparated  and  broke,  and  changed  to 
a  dark  coloured  draught,  and  given  in  the  Farcy, 
and  if  not  too  clofely  repeated,  it  will,  in  fome 
eonftitutions,  effectuate  a  cure  in  a  very  fhorfc 
time ;  I  have  fometimes  caufed  an  ounce  of 
Quickfilver  to  be  rubbed  together  with  an  ounce 
of  Turpentine,  to  kill  the  Quickfilver,  and  then 
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made  into  two  balls,  with  Diapente  and  Gum 
Guiacum,  of  each  an  ounce,  and  Honey  fuffi- 
cient  to  bring  it  into  a  proper  confidence,  and 
given  at  twice,  allowing  the  fpace  of  four  or 
five  days  between  each,  and  with  four  of  thefe 
have  cured  the  Farcy  when  it  has  been  very 
rank,  with  the  help  of  lenitive  purges  and  out- 
ward  applications,  in  the  manner  above  direded. 

But  if  the  Crude  Mercury,  or  even  the  fEthi- 
ops  Mineral,  be  clofely  followed  in  repeated 
dofes,  whether  large  or  fmall,  it  will  bring  fome 
Horfes  infenfibly  into  a  falivation,  which  per¬ 
haps  may  be  thought  a  little  drange  to  thofe  who 
have  been  converfant  with  the  effeds  of  Mer¬ 
cury  in  the  difeafes  of  the  human  Body,  but 
have  not  had  experience  in  fuch  things  when  ad- 
minidered  to  Horfes,  becaufe  the  Sulphur  in  the 
iEthiops  Mineral  being  equal  in  quantity  to  the 
Mercury,  has  generally  been  looked  upon  as  an 
effedual  guard  upon  it  5  and  indeed  it  has  fcarce 
been  feen  to  have  the  lead  tendency  towards  a 
falivation  in  the  human  Body,  though  fome- 
times  it  will  make  its  way  through  the  pores  of 
the  fkin  ;  and  I  have  often  known  it  given  to 
very  young  children  of  fchrophulous  and  fcor- 
butick  habits,  for  feveral  months  together,  with¬ 
out  any  fuch  effed  *  from  whence  one  would 
imagine  that  a  very  fmall  portion  of  the  Mer¬ 
cury  in  the  fEthiops,  enters  into  the  blood  of 
infants;  and  this  may  be  owing  partly  to  the  ex¬ 
treme  fmallnefs  of  their  Vedels,  and  partly  to 
dime  and  vifcidities  in  their  bowels,  that  fre¬ 
quently  furs  up  the  mouths  of  the  Ladeals  both 
in  younger  and  older  perfons,  to  which  inco n- 
•  cu  veniencies 
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veniencies  Horfes  are  not  fo  liable  as  men,  by 
reafon  of  their  more  fimple  diet,  which  never 
confrfts  of  vifcid  or  oily  things,  and  their  drink 
being  pure  water,  eafily  mixes  and  affimilates 
with  all  their  food  ;  and  therefore  it  is  eafy  to 
imagine,  that  mod  mercurial  medicines  may 
enter  more  readily  into  the  mafs  of  Blood  in  a 
Horfe  than  in  man,  their  LaCteals  being  alfo 
more  large,  open  and  free;  and  a  Horfe ’s  Blood 
being  once  fated  with  the  Mercury,  he  may  be 
the  fooner  affeCted  by  it,  that  the  pofition  of 
his  Head  is  in  fome  meafure  dependent,  and  that 
the  courfe  of  the  Thoracick  Dudt,  which  con-^ 
veys  both  aliment  and  phyfick  into  the  Blood,  is 
partly  horizontal,  and  upon  a  level  with  the 
receptacle  of  the  Chyle  :  and  whereas  the  ca¬ 
rotid  and  jugular  Arteries  in  Men,  carry  the 
Blood  ftreight  upwards  to  the  Head  and  the 
V eins,  in  returning  it  in  the  courfe  of  circula¬ 
tion  perpendicularly  downwards,  therefore  this 
kind  of  mechanifm  is  the  caufe,  why  the  return 
of  the  Blood  from  the  Head  is  more  quick  and 
fudden  in  men  than  in  quadrupeds,  where  the 
Veffels  are  either  in  a  horizontal  or  oblique  di¬ 
rection,  and  may  in  a  great  meafure  be  the  rea¬ 
fon  why  we  often  obferve  in  Horfes,  a  great  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  ferofrties  upon  the  Glands  of  the 
Mouth  and  Nofe,  in  their  colds  and  other  difor- 
ders,  whereby  many  qf  their  difeafes  are  thrown 
off*  critically  by  thefe  outlets. 

From  thefe  confrderations,  it  will  be  eafy  to 
conceive,  how  the  fame  kind  of  mechanifm  dif- 
pofes  mercurial  medicines  to  exert  their  force 
more  immediately  upon  the  parotid  Glands, 

*  '  and 
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and  thofe  in  the  Mouth  and  Note  of  a  Horfe, 
which  is  alfo  evident  from  experience,  though 
fome  Horfes  are  more  eafily  afteCted  than  others, 
of  which  I  have  known  feveral  inftances,  efpe- 
cially  among  the  heavy  coach  breed,  thefe  be¬ 
ing,  for  the  mold  part,  of  more  relaxed  confu¬ 
tations  than  the  generality  of  laddie  Horfes ; 
and  I  have  feen  fome  of  them  begin  to  llabber, 
and  unable  to  chew  their  hay  and  oats,  after 
taking  fEthiops  Mineral  about  a  week  or  ten 
days  conftant,  though  not  above  half  an  ounce 
in  a  dofe 3  and  I  have  known  the  fame  fymp- 
toms  arife  from  Crude  Mercury,  where  onlf 
two  drams  has  been  given,  and  continued  about 
the  fame  fpace  of  time.  And  therefore,  who¬ 
ever  adminifters  Crude  Mercury,  or  fuch  mer¬ 
curial  preparations,  where  the  Mercury  is  but 
little  changed,  or  fuch  preparations  as  are  charg-  # 
ed  and  combined  with  corrofives,  muft  allow 
iufficient  intervals  between  the  dofes,  to  prevent 
a  flux  from  the  Mouth  and  Nofe  ;  for  whatever 
fome  may  pretend  to,  it  has  been  found  al¬ 
together  impracticable  to  carry  a  Horfe  through 
a  falivation,  or  even  fo  much  as  to  keep  him 
one  week  under  it,  by  all  the  helps  that 
the  greateft  art  and  fkill  can  afford  3  for  as 
foon  as  a  Horfe’s  Blood  begins  to  be  fated  with 
the  Mercury,  its  eafy  admittance  forward  to¬ 
wards  his  Head,  caufes  a  repletion  of  all  the 
Blood- Veffels  in  thofe  parts,  and  thereby  pro¬ 
duces  many  untowardly  fymptoms.  His  Eyes 
appear  fwoln  and  look  watery,  with  adeadnefs 
and  ftupor  in  his  looks,  fomewhat  refembling 
the  Staggers.  3  the  Plethora  and  fulnefs  of  his 

QLjf  Veffel§ 
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VelTels  produce  a  feeblenefs,  whereby  he  grows; 
languid  in  all  his  motions  5  and  no  creature 
whatever  is  more  fheepifh  and  daftardly  than 
fome  of  the  mod  boifterous  kind  of  Horfes, 
when  once  they  are  overcome,  either  by  force 
or  ficknefs  5  the  parotid  and  falivary  Glands  be¬ 
come  inflated,  and  his  Mouth  fo  tender,  that 
although  he  appears  hungry  and  willing  to  eat, 
he  only  mumbles  his  hay  and  drops  it  out  of  his 
Mouth,  mixed  with  a  little  vifcid  flime,  and 
with  great  difficulty  will  make  a  fhift  to  fwal- 
low  a  few  oats  and  a  little  bran  ;  there  is  the 
fame  difficulty  in  his  drinking,  for  as  foon  as  he 
holds  his  Head  down  to  his  water,  his  Mouth 
gufhes  full  of  a  roapy  flime ;  and  moft  Horfes, 
even  in  a  common  Cold,  the  Yellows,  or  any 
^  other  difiemper  that  affefts  the  Glands  of  the 
Head,  will  refufe  to  drink  gruel  or  water,  or  to 
eat  food  fufficient  to  keep  him  alive,  while  they 
are  in  this  condition,  became  the  Haver  mixes 
with  their  water  and  aliment,  which  is  always 
very  difagreeable  to  them. 

In  fome  fuch  cafes,  where  there  ha?  been  the 
fymptoms  of  a  beginning  falivation,  I  have  been 
forced  to  order  them  Glyfters,  to  give  prepa¬ 
rations  of  Sulphur,  lenitive  purges  with  Rhu¬ 
barb,  and  afterwards  ftrong  decqdtions  of  Gui- 
acum,  to  divert  the  flux  from  the  Mouth  and 
Nofe,  and  to  carry  it  off  by  other  outlets  3  but 
I  never  found  any  fuch  effedt  from  the  native 
Cinabar  or  Cinabar  of  Antimony,  having  often 
given  the  latter  with  great  fafety  and  uncom¬ 
mon  fuccefs,  for  two  or  three  months  together, 
in  fome  very  obftinate  and  inveterate  cafes ;  for 
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the  Mercury  in  this  preparation  feems  to  be  fo 
fixed  with  the  Antimony  and  Sulphur,  that  I 
could  never  obferve  it  liave  the  lead  tendency 
to  a  falivation,  nor  expofe  a  Horfe  in  the  lead 
to  catch  cold.  And  therefore,  in  an  advanced 
degree  of  the  Farcy,  when  it  is  become  ob- 
ftinate  by  its  long  continuance,  it  is  in  vain  to 
hurry  on  a  cure,  but  to  proceed  gradually  $  for  The 
if  the  didemper  has  been  contracting  for  a  long  cureSinaa 
while  together,  and  by  that  means  gathered  obftinate 
ftrength  and  fure  footing,  it  is  not  to  be  removed 
but  by  flow  degrees,  during  which  time,  if  the  cy  often" 
Horfe  is  not  very  much  disfigured  or  lame,  he  aangerou4 
needs  not  lie  idle  and  ufelefs,  but  may  be  mo¬ 
derately  worked,  which  always  give  fome  aid 
and  affidance  to  the  cure. 

Now  in  this  advanced  degree  of  the  Farcy,  , 
obferve  carefully  the  complexion  and  other  qua- 
lities  of  the  buds  and  fores,  whether  they  have 
a  yeliowifh  hue,  and  look  fchirrous  and  hard 
about  the  edges,  which  is  frequently  the  cafe 
when  the  Liver  happens  to  be  affeded,  if  not 
taken  notice  of  in  time,  the  cure  may  be  fru- 
ftrated.  To  remove  this  fymptom  give  the  fol¬ 
lowing  drink. 

Take  the  Roots  of  fharp-pointed  Dock,  wiped  The  cure 
clean  from  the  mould  and  cut  into  fmall  dices,  ^  hcn  tile 

j  FcLTCV' 

one  handful ;  Rhapontick,  or  indead  of  the  joined” 
Rhapontick,  Monks  Rhubarb,  one  ounce ;  t]ie 
Turmerickand  Madder  bruifed,  of  each  half  CJ'0vVS‘ 
an  ounce;  Liquorice  diced,  half  an  ounce. 

Boil  in  three  pints  of  water  to  a  quart,  and  in 
the  decedion,  while  warm,  diffolve  half  an 
6  ounce 
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ounce  of  Caftile  or  Venice  Soap.  Then  take 
two  drams  of  Saffron  ty’d  in  a  rag,  fqueeze 
it  in  the  hot  liquor  til!  the  virtue  is  got  out  of 
the  Saffron,  then  add  half  a  pint  of  White- 
Wine  or  foft  Ale,  and  give  it  in  the  morning 
fading. 

Let  this  be  repeated  three  or  four  days  fuo 
ceflively,  only  after  the  fird  day,  half  in  the 
morning  fading,  and  the  other  half  in  the  af¬ 
ternoon  between  his  feeds. 

If  the  buds  and  fores  look  blackifh  and  of  a 
livid  colour,  it  fhews  fomewhat  of  a  cold  lan¬ 
guid  date  of  the  Blood  and  Juices  tending  to 
mortification.  In  which  cafe  the  following  drench 
will  be  of  great  fervice. 

Take  of  the  bed  Jefuits  Bark  grofly  powdered, 
two  ounces ;  Chamomile  Flowers,  one  ounce ; 
filings  of  deel,  old  nails,  or  any  other  pieces 
of  old  iron  ty’d  up  in  a  rag,  four  ounces; 
Boil  in  three  pints  of  water  to  a  quart,  pour 
off  the  decodtion  when  fettled,  and  let  it  be 
given  in  the  morning. 

It  may  be  repeated  three  or  four  days,  by  boil¬ 
ing  the  fame  ingredients  over  again,  until  the  de¬ 
codtion  lofes  mod  of  its  bitternefs ;  and  if  it  be 
neceflary  to  repeat  it  oftner,  it  may  be  made  of 
frefh  ingredients,  except  the  iron,  which  will 
always  ferve  to  the  end  of  the  cure. 

Thefe  things  being  fufficiently  repeated  in 
either  cafe,  will  bring  the  fores  to  a  better 
and  more  lively  difpofition  \  and  when  this  ap- 
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pears,  they  may  be  difcontmued,  and  no  other 
internals  need  be  given  befides  the  following 
balls. 

Take  eight  ounces  of  native  Cinabar  or  Cinabar 
of  Antimony;  Long  Birth  wort,  and  Gum 
Guaicum,  in  powder,  of  each  four  ounces. 

Honey  fufficient  to  make  the  whole  into  a 
paftc,  to  be  formed  into  bails  the  fee  of  large 
Walnuts,  rolled  in  Liquorice  powder. 

The  Cinabar  of  Antimony  that  rifes  in  the 
fame  procefs  with  the  Butter  of  Antimony,  is 
faid  to  be  the  moft  efficacious.  I  have  made 
trial  of  both,  but  without  any  fenfible  difference, 
and  therefore  I  prefer  that  made  in  the  common 
way,  which  is  both  cheaper  and  more  eafy  tQ 
be  had  than  the  other. 

Thefe  balls  are  proper  in  every  ftate  of  the 
Farcy;  I  have  often  cured  it  in  one  week  when 
the  diftemper  has  been  but  new,  and  before  the 
Skin  was  much  defaced  with  the  depraved  ftate 
of  the  Ulcers,  without  drinks  or  any  other: 
means,  by  giving  one  or  two  of  them  in  a  day, 

And  in  an  old  Farcy,  I  have  continued  them  for  Some 
two  or  three  months  together,  during  all  which  kinds  of 
time,  the  diftemper  has  been  fenftbly  declining,  ^ 
with  the  ufe  of  thefe  balls  only,  and  the  help  of  cur’d 
outward  applications ;  which,  as  I  have  already  ^ithout 
obferved,  are  by  no  means  to  be  negledted,  butane  afe of 
ought  to  be  very  conftant ;  for  without  deftroy-  outward 
ing  the  fungous  fleffi,  and  clearing  the  fores  and  ^pllca‘ 
ulcers  from  the  fharp  corrplive  matter,  with 
which  they  are  apt  to  abound,  the  beft  inward 
xneans  may  fail  and  prove  of  no  effedt.  But  of 
tj fufficient  diredtions  have  been  given  above. 

The 


ions. 
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In  what  The  laft  and  moft  complicated  ftate  of  the 
S^Farcy  Farcy  here  mentioned,  being  in  a  great  meafure 
appears  incurable,  I  £hall  only  defcribe  the  chief  fymp- 
when  it  is  ^oms,  with  the  manner  thereof,  that  the  owners 
sncuran  e.  ^  pucj1  Horfes  may  be  at  no  unneceflary  ex¬ 
pence  and  trouble,  when  in  the  end  they  may 
lofe  all  their  labour,  and  meet  with  a  difap- 
pointment. 

When  a  Farcy  that  has  begun  with  no  other 
than  the  common  and  ufual  fymptoms,  but  by 
long  continuance,  by  improper  applications,  or 
by  neglect,  has  fpread  and  increafed  $  if  frefh 
buds  are  continually  fprouting  forth  while  the 
old  ones  remain  foul  and  ulcerous ;  if  they  rife 
on  the  Spines  of  the  Back  and  Loins ;  if  the 
Horfe  grows  Hide-bound  ;  if  abfcelTes  are  form¬ 
ed  in  the  flefhy  Parts  between  the  Interfaces  of 
the  large  Mufcles ;  if  his  Eyes  look  dead  and 
lifelefs ;  if  he  forfakes  his  food  and  fcours  often, 
©fpecially  if  his  excrements  be  thin  and  of  a 
blackifh  colour,  you  may  look  upon  his  Farcy 
as  degenerated  into  an  incurable  confumption; 
And  tho’  a  Horfe  may  have  but  few  of  thefe 
worfer  fymptoms,  may  eat  his  allowance,  and 
drink  his  water,  and  look  lively  and  fprightly 
about  the  Head ;  yet  if  the  Plate-vein,  or  the 
Thigh-vein  continue  large  and  corded,  and  if 
thefe  remain  fo  after  firing,  and  other  proper 
applications  have  been  made,  it  is  a  fign  the  di- 
ftemper  has  penetrated  inwards,  and  has  affe&ed 
fome  of  the  internal  parts  that  lie  out  of  the 
reach  of  outward  applications,  which  will  ren¬ 
der  the  cure  both  tedious  and  expensive ;  firing 
the  corded  Vein  is  fornetimes  a  great  help,  and 
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the  fpeedieft  in  this  cafe,  efpecially  when  fired 
pretty  deep,  that  a  good  difcharge  can  be  made ; 
for  tho’  that  branch  of  the  Vein  is  likely  to  be 
loft  by  it,  yet  the  circulation  of  the  Blood  may  be 
preferved  by  the  other  communicating  branches, 
as  we  fee  often  in  cafes  when  a  Vein  is  loft  in  the 
Neck  after  bleeding.  Only  it  is  to  be  obferv- 
ed,  when  a  Horfe  lofes  fome  of  the  principal 
Veins,  as  the  Plate-vein,  or  the  Thigh-vein,  and 
the  Farcy  by  that  means  flopped,  yet  the  parts 
will  remain  weak  for  fome  time  afterwards  $ 
and  therefore  he  fhould  not  be  too  much  pref- 
fed  in  any  bufinefs  till  he  recovers  his  ftrength. 

When  the  Farcy  has  continued  fo  long  in  the 
Limbs,  as  to  produce  large  callofities  and  fwell- 
ings  about  the  joints,  tho’  the  ulcers  are  dried 
up,  and  no  frefh  buds  appear  any  where,  yet,  * 
when  the  Leg  is  very  much  increafed  in  bulk, 
and  the  joints  ftiff  and  unfit  for  motion,  fuch 
Limbs  are  feldom  ever  recovered  to  their  perfedt 
ufe  and  fhape,  or  at  leaft  not  for  a  long  time. 

There  remains  yet  another  cafe  that  has  been 
partly  defcribed  among  the  prognofticks,  viz. 
when  many  of  the  common  fymptoms  of  a 
Farcy  are  epidemical.  I  remember  fome  few 
Horfes  about  fourteen  years  ago,  feized  with  the 
fymptoms  of  a  rank  Farcy,  that  was  infedtious 
and  very  fatal  ;  but  this  did  not  continue  long.  How  ars 
It  began  with  one  or  two  Angle  buds  upon  the  eP^eny- 
Flank,  near  the  Groins,  or  the  Emundtories  fea^r* 
under  the  Jaws,  and  foon  fpread  itfelf  all  over  Farcy  ap- 
the  body  on  both  fides,  attended  with  a  profufe  ^ rcs’naf^i 
running  of  purulent  matter  from  the  Nofe,quence 
which  foon  made  them  forfake  all  manner  of tllcreC!f* 

food. 
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food.  The  buds  generally  broke  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  difcharged  a  vapid  bloody  ichor* 
which  (hewed  a  morbid  date  of  the  whole  mafs 
of  Blood  ;  and  tho’  this  is  what  people  generally 
call  the  Farcy  and  Glanders,  yet  it  is  properly 
a  peftilential  diftemper,  and  makes  fo  fudden  a 
havock,  as  takes  away  all  hopes  of  a  recovery  5 
and  if  any  thing  fho'uld  be  attempted  towards  a 
cure,  it  muft  be  by  thofe  medicines  prefcribed 
for  malignant  diftempers,  as  has  been  already 
obferved,  for  here  outward  applications  are  of 
little  ufe.  When  Horfes  are  feized  in  this 

*  7 

manner,  they  fhould  be  immediately  removed 
out  of  the  way,  to  prevent  others  being  infedted 
by  them. 

I  fhall  conclude  what  I  have  further  to  fay 


9he  Wa- 

(asthe^V  011  *bis  with  fomefew  obfervations  con 

farriers 
term  it) 
lias  little  or 


cerning  the  Water  Farcy  (or  Watry  Farcy,  as 
fomecall  it)  which  indeed  is  another  dileafe,  and 
relation  bas  little  or  no  refemblance  to  a  true  Farcy,  ei~ 
to  the  true,  ther  in  its  caufe,  fymptoms,  or  effedts  5  but  has 
only  obtained  this  name  through  ignorance  and 
cuflom. 

Thls  of  The  Water  Farcy  is  of  two  kinds,  one  thd 
Sw°  m  s'produdl  of  a  feverifh  difpofition,  the  other  is 
dropfical,  and  of  that  kind  which  in  mail  re- 
fembles  the  Anasarca ,  where  the  water  is  not 
confined  to  the  Belly  and  Limbs,  but  {hew  itfelf 
in  feveral  parts  of  the  Body,  with  foft  fwellings, 
which  yield  to  the  prefiure  of  the  fingers,  as  is 
ufual  in  all  dropfical  habits.  This  laft  kind  ufu- 
ally  proceeds  from  foul  feeding,  or  from  the 
latter  grafs  and  fog,  that  often  comes  up  in  great 
plenty  with  long  continued  cold  rains,  and  breeds 

a  flug- 
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a  fluggifh  vifcid  Blood.  In  this  cafe,  or  from 
whatever  other  caufe  it  proceeds,  give  the  foL* 
lowing  infufion. 

Take  Rue,  Chamomile-Flowers,  and  the  Rhind  The  cure 
or  Bark  of  Elder,  of  each  a  handful;  fixoftheWa‘ 
cloves  of  Garlick  peeled  and  cut  final! ;  Juni-terI<aic^ 
per  Berries  and  Anifeeds,  of  each  an  ounces 
Saffron,  one  dram ;  infufe  thefe  all  night  in  a 
quart  of  boiling  Water,  wherein  hot  iron  has 
been  quenched ;  pour  off  the  infufion  in  the 
morning,  and  add  to  it  a  pint  of  fiale  Beer, 
or  a  pint  of  white  Lisbon  Wine. 

Give  one  half  in  the  morning  fading,  and  the 
other  half  at  night,  about  two  hours  before 
feeding  time.  Repeat  this  every  other  day  for  a 
week  or  a  fortnight,  feeding  with  the  bed  hay  * 
and  oats,  and  after  his  drinks  a  little  fcalded 
bran,  allowing  an  ounce  of  Sulphur  and  Anti¬ 
mony  in  each  feed.  When  the  Horfe  is  brought 
into  a  fomewhat  better  plight,  give  him  two  or 
three  mild  purges,  made  with  an  ounce  of  Sue- 
cotrine  Aloes,  two  or  three  drams  of  frefh  Jal- 
lap,  half  an  ounce  of  Cream  of  Tartar,  and  fixty 
drops  of  Oil  of  Juniper,  made  into  a  ball  with 
Syrup  of  Marfh-mallows  or  Honey.  And  this 
method  will  make  a  perfedt  cure,  if  the  Horfe 
be  found  in  his  Vitals ;  and  if  otherwife,  that 
the  watry  fwellings  are  the  effedt  of  fome  in¬ 
ward  decay,  it  may  be  known  by  thefe  figns, 
viz.  he  will  lofe  his  appetite,  have  a  dry  coughs 
gleet  at  his  Nofe,  and  have  a  deadnefs  in  his 
looks ;  in  which  cafe  he  mud  be  treated  ac¬ 
cordingly. 
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tdr&ingly,  if  the  Horfe  be  of  value  and  worth 
the  trial. 

The  other  kind  often  begins  with  reverifhnefs 
and  lofs  of  appetite,  but  that  fymptom  foon  goes 
off  when  the  tumors  arrive  to  their  maturity 3 
for  then  they  take  to  their  meat,  and  nature  often 
effeduates  a  cure,  with  little  or  no  other  help 
hefides  a  few  feeds  of  fcalded  bran  with  fulphur. 
Thefe  tumors  are  commonly  hot  and  fomewhat 
inflamed.  Sometimes  they  break,  and  fome- 
times  difperfe  of  themfelves,  without  breaking 3 
and  when  they  break,  they  generally  difeharge  a 
little  hot  fcalding  water,  which  after  a  day  or 
two,  digefts  and  heals  without  turning  ulcerous. 
This  diforder  is  more  frequent  in  feme  feafons 
than  others,  of  which  1  have  already  taken  no- 
’  tice,  in  treating  of  the  epidemical  diftetnpers  of 
Horfes. 

The  cure  is  to  bleed  plentifully  in  the  begin¬ 
ning,  then  adminifter  the  following  drink. 

Take  the  Leaves  and  Bark  of  Elder,  of  each  a 
large  handful ;  Chamomile-Flowers,  half  a 
handful;  Juniper  Berries,  bruifed,  an  ounce  3 
Boil  in  a  quart  of  water  to  three  half  pints, 
pour  off  the  decodion,  and  while  it  is  warm^ 
difiolve  in  it  four  ounces  of  Cream  of  Tartar, 
and  fix  ounces  of  Honey. 

Give  one  of  thefe  drinks  every  other  morn¬ 
ing,  for  one  week,  with  Antimony  and  Guilt 
Guiacum,  of  each  half  an  ounce,  once  a  day, 
in  a  feed  of  fcalded.bran,  to  be  continued  about 
a  week  or  longer,  if  necefiary. 
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The  like  fymptoms  will  fometimes  happen 
at  the  crills  or  turn  of  a  malignant  Fever,  of 
which  I  have  known  feveral  inftances.  I  have 
feen  the  Head  fwoln  to  a  monftrous  lize,  and  the 
Lips  particularly,  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  the 
Horfe  has  been  unable  to  take  any  other  fufte- 
nance  befides  water-gruel,  for  feveral  days  toge¬ 
ther.  Sometimes  the  fwellings  fall  on  the  Brifket 
and  other  dependant  parts,  both  of  the  Body  and 
Limbs;  they  are  generally  of  a  watry  difpofition, 
and  feldom  come  to  any  maturity  ;  but  are  ea- 
lily  difperfed  with  the  help  of  proper  fomen¬ 
tations  made  of  Wormwood,  St.  John’s-wort, 
Chamomile-Flowers,  Elder,  and  fuch  like,  with 
crude  Sal  Armoniack,  and  Pearl  Allies,  keep¬ 
ing  the  Horfe  at  the  fame  time  open  with  gly- 
fters  and  lenitive  drinks,  with  thofe  other  things  * 
that  have  been  prefcribed  for  the  cure  of  ma¬ 
lignant  Fevers.  But  having  treated  of  thofe  ma¬ 
ladies  in  their  proper  places,  I  Ihould  not  here 
have  mentioned  them,  only  to  redtify  the  mis¬ 
takes  of  thofe  who  often  do  much  mifchief  by 
treating  fuch  fymptoms  in  the  manner  of  the 
Farcy. 

CHAP.  X. 

Of  TUMORS. 

A  TUMOR  is  a  preternatural  riling  or  fwell- 
ing,  on  any  part  of  the  Body  of  a  Horfe, 
for  all  parts  may  be  fubjedt  to  fwellings  of  one 
kind  or  other,  as  well  the  Bones,  Ligaments, 
and  Sinews,  as  the  Flefh,  Membranes,  and  other 
Vol.  II.  R  foft 
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foft  parts ;  and  thefe  fwellings  proceed  either 
from  an  external  or  internal  caufe,  viz,  from 
Wounds,  Blows,  Bruifes,  and  fuch  like  acci¬ 
dents,  or  from  Fevers, which  fornetimes  produce 
critical  Tumors,  by  which  the  febrifick  matter 
is  call:  off,  and  fornetimes  Tumors  proceed  from 
fome  chronical  difeafe. 

It  may  be  further  obferved,  that  all  Tumors 
are  form'd  by  Fluxion  or  Conge/lion,  Thofe  by 
Fluxion  are  fuch  as  come  fuddenly  to  matura¬ 
tion,  viz,  where  the  Fibrillae  are  broke,  and 
the  influx  into  the  part  hafty  and  violent,  as  in 
all  boils  and  moft  critical  fwellings.  Thofe  by 
Congeftion  advance  gradually,  and  are  properly 
chronical,  and  affedt  the  Body  according  to  the 
caufe  from  whence  they  proceed,  and  the  hahfr 
tual  temperament  of  the  Blood  and  Juices,  dur¬ 
ing  their  continuance. 

The  ancients  have  reduced  all  Tumors  to 
thefe  four  general  kinds,  as  proceeding  from  the 
four  principal  humours,  which,  according  to 
their  analyfis,  conflfred  of  bloody  cholery  phlegmy 
and  melancholy ,  viz .  the  phlegmon  from  blood, 
the  eryfipelas  from  choler,  the  cedema  from 
phlegm,  and  the  fchirr us  from  melancholy. 

The  Phlegmon  proceeding  from  Blood,  or 
‘  more  properly  from  a  Plethora,  is  known  by 
its  heat,  teniion,  and  pulfation  of  the  principal 
Artery,  that  conveys  the  Blood  into  the  part 
where  the  Tumor  is  feated,  when  the  Veins 
and  other  returning  Veffels  are  broke  or  ob» 
ftrudled,  fo  as  to  caufe  an  accumulation,  or,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  vulgar  phrafe,  a  gathering.  This 
kind  of  Tumor  is  the  fame  we  call  a  Boil,  which 
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generally  comes  foon  to  maturity,  and  ends  in 
fupp-uration. 

The  Erifipelas  As  alfo  an  inflam’d  fwelling,  The 
accompany ’d  with  heat  and  burning,  and  is  EnEPeIas* 
more  fuperficial  than  the  Phlegmon,  and  there¬ 
fore  the  pulfation  of  the  Arteries  are  feldom  felt 
as  in  the  other ;  fometimes  the  greateft  part  of 
the  humour  is  caft  upon  one  part,  fometimes  it 
fhews  itfelf  on  feveral  parts  of  the  Body  at  once, 
over  the  Skin,  and  near  the  Tendons  of  the 
Mufcles  towards  the  joints,  with  little  blif- 
ters,  as  happens  frequently  in  a  St.  Antho¬ 
ny's  Fire,  which  is  an  erifipelatous  diftemper. 

The  matter  of  thefe  Tumors  is  generally  thin 
and  of  an  ill  confidence,  refembling  that  which 
proceeds  from  a  burn  or  fcald,  and  often  of  a  # 
yellowifh  hue,  from  obftrubtions  of  the  Liver, 
whereby  the  bile  or  gall  being  not  duly  fe- 
cerned,  but  retain’d  in  the  Blood,  gives  a  tindture 
to  the  matter  that  ifiues  from  the  fores,  and  to 
feveral  of  the  common  lecretions,  which  are 
alfo  ting’d  yellow.  Of  this  kind,  is  what  we 
may  obferve  fometimes  in  the  Farcy,  and  other 
chronical  diftempers,  of  which  I  have  already 
treated. 

The  OEdema  is  a  foft  fwelling,  that  yields  to  The 
the  preffure  of  the  finger,  without  heat,  pain,(-Edem3‘’ 
inflammation,  or  change  of  colour.  Under  this 
denomination  are  rank’d  all  dropfical  fwellings, 
or  fuch  of  any  kind,  as  are  caufed  by  too  much 
humidity  or  flatulency.  But  a  true  OEdema, 
ufually  proceeds  from  a  Cold,  pituitous  Blood 
falling  upon  the  Limbs,  or  any  other  part  that 
has  been  previoufly  weakened;  and  as  in  the 
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human  Body  thefe  fwellings  generally  happen  to 
aged  perfons,  fo  they  often  prove  obftinate  and 
hard  to  cure.  Old  Horfes  in  like  manner  are 
fubjedt  to  fwellings,  that  feem  to  be  of  the 
mdematous  kind,  which  fomedmes  are  greatly 
help’d  by  bliftering,  firing,  and  laxative  pur- 
ges. 

The  The  Schirrus  is  the  fourth  general  kind  of 
Sehirrus.  Tumor,  according  to  the  foregoing  enumera¬ 
tion.  It  is  a  very  hard  fwelling,  fornetimes  in¬ 
tire,  fmooth,  and  without  pain,  fornetimes  di¬ 
vided  into  little  knots  and  bundles,  feated  for 
the  mo  ft  part  among  the  Glands  and  Kernels. 
Of  this  fort  the  ancients  reckoned  all  Cancers, 
Scrophulas,  and  other  fuch  maladies.  But  thefe 
♦  generals  being  no  ways  fatisfadtory,  with  re- 
lpedt  to  the  great  number  of  Tumors  of  diffe¬ 
rent  kinds  that  rife  on  the  animal  body,  fome 
having  peculiarities  that  render  them  fuch  as 
cannot  eafily  fall  under  either  of  thefe  denomi¬ 
nations,  and  fome  being  of  a  mixed  kind,  par¬ 
ticipating  partly  of  one  and  partly  of  another, 
either  by  their  original  formation,  or  by  fome 
degeneracy  from  what  they  were  at  firft ;  thefe 
being  clafs’d  under  a  few  general  denominations, 
caufes  no  fmall  perplexity,  and  tends  only  to 
multiply  names  and  diftindtions.  I  (hall  there¬ 
fore  proceed  to  defcribe  thofeTumors  that  are  the 
'  moft  ufual  and  frequent  among  Horfes,  and  in 
the  manner  they  are  beft  known  in  the  pradtice 
of  Farriery.  And  in  order  to  this,  I  (hall  begin 
with  critical  Tumors. 
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/"*  R I T  I  C  A  L  Tumors  are  properly  thofe 
whereby  a  Fever  or  other  acute  diftemper 
is  caft  off,  and  the  febrifick  matter  is  thrown  out 
upon  fome  particular  part,  which  generally  has 
a  good  tendency,  when  the  Tumor  is  external, 
and  happens  to  be  feated  on  fome  part  that  is 
fafe ;  for  thereby  a  Horfe  is  ufually  reflor’d  to 
his  health  as  foon  as  it  comes  to  ripen.  On  the 
other  hand,  internal  Tumors  generally  affedt 
the  Lungs,  or  other  principal  Vifcera ,  and  often 
prove  mortal,  or  fall  on  the  Joints,  and  fome- 
times  end  in  incurable  lamenefs.  For  this  rea- 
fon,  critical  Tumors  on  the  external  parts,  ought 
for  the  moft  part  to  be  promoted,  and  forwarded 
by  ripening  ointments  and  poultices,  where  the  ♦ 
latter  can  be  apply’d,  and  fhould  by  no  means 
be  repelfd. 

Critical  Tumors  ufually  arife  under  the  Jaws,  Critical 
and  fometimes  turn  to  the  Strangles,  fometimes  ^™orsthe 
under  the  Ears,  where  with  good  management  pTrotfd  16 
they  ripen  into  matter,  and  caft  off  the  dregs  of  Glands, 
ficknefs.  I  was  imploy’d  to  two  Horfes  lately 
in  dangerous  Fevers,  which  both  terminated 
with  critical  Tumors,  which  began  among  the 
Kernels  under  the  Ears,  and  before  they  arrived 
to  their  ftated  fize,  fpread  a  good  way  down  the 
Neck  ;  at  firft  they  were  painful,  and  hindered 
the  Horfes  from  fwallowing,  but  by  keeping 
them  always  anointed  with  Dialthaea,  and  giv-* 
ing  the  Horfes  plenty  of  gruel  to  drink,  and 
keeping  their  Heads  and  Necks  cover’d,  they 
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both  ripen’d  and  difcharg’d  very  large  quantities  j 
of  laudable  matter,  by  which  they  both  reco¬ 
vered.  The  one  broke  and  opened  of  itfelf,  the 
other  was  opened  with  a  fmall  hot  iron.  The 
hardnefs  and  fwelling  of  the  Skin  that  remains 
after  thefe  Tumors  run  off,  when  impoftumated, 
generally  links  in  a  week  or  ten  days  time,  only 
by  bathing  now  and  then  with  a  little  Spirit  of 
Wine  firft,  and  afterwards  with  Vinegar. 

Some-  I  have  known  Fevers  caft  themfelves  off  on 
--the  tjie  p0pi}  an(j  fometimes  on  the  Withers,  the 
and  Fiftula  one  caufing  the  Poll- evil,  and  the  other  what 
critical,  the  Farriers  call  the  Fiftula,  both  which  prove 
troublefome  enough  beeaufe  of  their  fituation, 
the  reafon  of  which,  with  their  method  of  cure. 
Critical  will  be  (hewn  in  their  proper  place.  Sometimes 
^eneraiiy  Severs  terminate  in  critical  Tumors  in  the 
terminate  Groins,  and  caufe  very  large  fwellings  on  the 
h'1?6  ts  ^ie  Thigh,  fometimes  ftretching  along 

ofaHorfe.  the  Sheath,  and  towards  the  lower  Belly,  and 
break  near  the  Cleft.  When  the  fwelling  falls 
downwards,  it  generally  forms  an  Abfcefs  be¬ 
tween  the  Interfaces,  a  little  below^  the  Stiffle, 
or  runs  towards  the  Hock,  where  it  feldom 
forms  one  Tingle  abfcefs,  but  breaks  in  feveral 
fmall  puftles,  that  without  good  care  and  judg¬ 
ment  end  in  little  fcabby  Ulcers,  and  leave  a 
thicknefs  in  the  joint.  I  have  known  critical 
fwellings  fall  into  the  Paftern  Joint,  and  fome¬ 
times  into  the  Coffin,  both  which  are  dangerous, 
and  therefore  ought  to  be  breath’d  out,  if  pof- 
iible,  with  difcutient  fomentations.  The  follow¬ 
ing  is  one  of  the  tnoft  efficacious  that  can  be,  in 
fuch  cafes. 
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Take  Wormwood,  Chamomile  Flowers,  and 
Melilot,  of  each  a  handful;  Bay- Berries 
bruis’d,  four  ounces  ;  Wood  Afhes,  a  few 
handfuls ;  Wood  Soot,  one  handful  ;  boil  in 
a  gallon  of  Water  till  near  one  half  is  wafted. 
Let  the  part  be  ftop’d  with  woollen  Cloaths 
wrung  out  fcalding  hot,  and  apply’d  as  dry 
and  as  hot  as  poffible,  and  renewed  as  often 
as  the  Cloaths  begin  to  turn  cold. 

Half  a  pint  of  Spirit  of  Wine  fhould  be  add¬ 
ed  to  each  quart  of  the  fomentation,  juft  when 
it  is  going  to  be  ufed,  which  ought  to  be  two 
or  three  times  a  day,  applying  the  cloaths  wrung 
out  five  or  fix  times  every  drefiing,  leaving  the 
laft  cloth  bound  round  the  Joint,  with  a  dry 
one  over  it,  to  keep  the  part  continually  breath¬ 
ing- 

When  thefe  critical  fwellings  fall  upon  the 
Coffin,  the  anguifh  often  gets  into  the  Coffin- 
Bone,  and  turns  it  foul.  It  breaks  firft  in  little 
Tumors  round  the  Coronet,  and  then  turns  into 
a  Canker,  or  to  a  Joint-water  that  gathers  in  the 
Coffin  Joint  ;  but  thefe  accidents  happen  more 
frequently  from  Strains  or  violent  bruifes  than 
from  ficknefs ;  but  when  they  proceed  from 
Fevers,  or  from  age,  or  a  bad  habit  of  body, 
they  are  perhaps  worfe  in  their  confequences, 
than  from  any  other  caufe,  producing  Cankers, 
Joint-water,  and  a  Caries  in  the  Bones.  See 
Ulcers. 
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Of  Swellings  caufed  by  Blows,  Bruifes3  and 
other  external  Accidents. 

V  E  R  Y  one  mull  needs  be  fenlible  that  a 


Blow  or  Bruife,  by  whatever  accident  it 
happens,  will  caufe  a  Swelling,  either  in  a  lar¬ 
ger  or  more  remits  degree,  and  the  Swellings 
caufed  by  external  accidents  are  more  or  lefs 
dangerous  according  to  their  degrees  of  violence, 
and  according  as  the  aggrieved  part  or  member 
happens  to  be  more  or  lefs  able  to  bear  the  hurt 
and  impreffion. 

Blows  on  the  Head  fometimes  bring  Horfes 
into  convulfive  diforders,  aad  prove  mortal,  of 
which  I  have  known  fome  few  in  fiances,  and 
hurts  and  bruifes  on  the  joints  fometimes  caufe 
incurable  lamenefs.  Blows  and  bruifes  of  the 
flefhy  parts  often  produce  very  large  Swellings, 
and  when  many  of  the  fmall  Fibrillae  are  broke, 
end  in  impoilumation  ;  but  this  is  feldom  dan¬ 
gerous.  Horfes  are  frequently  hurt  with  bad 
faddles,  which  fometimes  brings  Navel-Galls 
and  ether  Swellings  that  are  troublefome ;  alfo 
by  kicks,  and  by  the  biting  of  other  Horfes, 
who  often  make  their  attacks  on  the  Neck, 
Back,  and  Withers,  and  fometimes  the  Shoul¬ 
der  and  Haunches.  1  have  feen  Horfes  fo  much 
mauled  and  bruifed  with  the  Teeth  of  other 
Horfes,  that  the  Neck,  Withers,  and  Shoulders 
have  been  blown  up  to  a  prodigious  fize,  and 
when  the  Swelling  fubiided,  the  Cuiicula  has 
come  off  like  burnt  leather,  and  its  thicknefs 
equal  to  the  ufual  dimeniions  of  the  Skin. 
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Sometimes  Horfes  are  alfo  very  much  bruifed 
and  hurt  by  getting  over  their  bales,  and  their 
Limbs  and  other  Parts  very  much  fwelled  by 
fuch  accidents,  and  often  the  hair  rubbed  off, 
with  rawnefs  and  excoriation  ;  and  frequently 
Horfes  get  themfelves  intangled  in  their  collar- 
reins,  or  with  their  halters ;  all  which,  and 
many  other  fuch  accidents,  caufe  Swellings,  and 
fome  of  them  to  fuch  a  degree,  as  to  produce  a 
fymptomatick  Fever. 

But,  as  we  fuppofe,  in  all  fuch  cafes,  that  the  Onegene- 
Blood  is  no  ways  affedled,  therefore  one  gene- raI  ,men' 

t  .  .  .  t  1  1  r  •  1  tion  in  the 

ral  intention  in  the  method  or  cure  is  only  ne-  method  of 
ceffary,  and  that  is  by  coolers  and  repellers,  fuch  cure  ne- 
as  red  or  white  Vinegar,  old  Verjuice,  or  com-  CUidry‘ 
pofitions  made  with  Alum,  Vitriol,  and  the 
like  ;  which  fhould  be  applied  frequently  to  the  # 
Swelling,  till  the  heat  and  inflammation  is 
abated.  In  all  thefe  cafes,  the  pain  draws  a  fud-  The effeA 
den  influx  of  the  Blood  and  Juices  into  the  ag-  of1coo]ers 
gneved  part,  which  railes  a  1  umor  ;  and  unlels  jers. 
the  Fibrillae  happen  to  be  much  broke  and  torn 
afunder,  fo  as  to  caufe  an  extravafation  of  the 
Blood  and  its  ferofities,  the  cure  may  be  eafily 
affedled,  by  applying  any  of  the  coolers  above- 
mentioned,  which  are  not  only  ufeful  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  coldnefs,  but  by  reafon  of  their 
roughnefs  and  afperity,  whereby  they  conflringe 
the  Fibres,  and  in  that  refpedt  adt  like  a  ban¬ 
dage  or  any  thing  elfe  that  makes  a  gentle  com- 
preffion,  and  thereby  not  only  refills  a  further 
influx,  but  forwards  the  impadted  Juices  into 
their  proper  receptacles. 
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Take  a  pint  of  Vinegar,  and  mix  with  it  a  piete 
of  Bole,  the  bignefs  of  a  Walnut,  fhake  them 
together. 

This  is  as  proper  as  any  thing  to  bath  a  fwell- 
Be  gar  pre-  ing  that  comes  by  a  bruife  or  any  other  common 
ferabieto  accident.  The  furgeons  mix  water  writh  the  Vi~ 
e,JUiCe'  negar,  which  is  their  oxycrate,  perhaps  the  bet¬ 
ter  to  incorporate  the  Bole  with  the  mixture ; 
but  the  Fibres  of  a  Horfe  are  fo  rigid,  that  they 
require  the  Vinegar  in  its  full  ftrength.  I  find 
alfo  from  experience,  that  good  Vinegar  is  pre¬ 
ferable  to  Verjuice,  unlefs  it  be  extremely  old, 
and  at  the  fame  time  has  no  ways  loft  its  acid  $ 
becaufe  the  Vinegar  being  for  the  moft  part 
thinner,  and  not  altogether  fo  vifcid  as  the  Ver¬ 
juice,  penetrates  and  enters  the  part  to  which  it 
is  applied  more  eaiily,  and  therefore  often  proves 
more  efficacious  5  and  in  fome  cafes  diftilied  Vi¬ 
negar,  or  Vinegar  mixed  with  a  (mail  portion 
of  Spirit  of  Vitriol,  is  to  be  preferred,  where 
ftronger  acids  and  more  intenfe  coolers  are  re¬ 
quired,  A  cold  charge  is  alfo  a  very  proper  ap¬ 
plication  in  intentions  of  this  kind,  efpecially 
to  the  Back,  Withers,  and  other  parts,  when  they 
have  been  bruifed  with  the  faddle.  This  is 
made  of  Vinegar,  Bole,  and  theWhites  of  Eggs, 
to  the  confidence  of  a  poultice,  and  fpread  over 
the  aggrieved  part.  A  cold  charge  is  alfo  proper 
to  be  laid  to  fwelltngs  of  the  joints,  or  any 
fach  eales,  w}iere  on  the  Limbs,  when  they  proceed  from 

Strains,  Bruifes,  and  other  fuch  accidents ;  but 
requires  to  be  oftner  renewed  than  what  is  ge¬ 
nerally  done,  being  apt  to  turn  dry  in  a  little 
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time,  efpecially  while  the  heat  and  inflamma¬ 
tion  continues,  or  while  there  is  any  anguifh  left  ; 
and  after  this  a  conftant  ufe  of  Bole  and  Vine¬ 
gar  will  in  moft  cafes  effedt  a  cure,  where  the 
Blood  is  no  ways  faulty,  and  that  there  happens 
to  be  no  concomitant  fymptoms  that  require  the 
aid  and  affiftance  of  other  applications,  as  in 
cafes  where  the  Fibrillse  are  much  broke,  and 
the  ferofities  or  grumes  of  Blood  are  lodged  un¬ 
der  the  Skin,  wherein  proper  fomentations  may  Proper  fo- 
be  of  great  fervice  to  thin  the  iuices,  and  fit  rp*enra'li  riS 

o  ^  ^  j  *  ^  often  ne- 

them  for  tranfpiration  ;  or  bathing  the  part  often  ceflary. 
with  a  mixture  of  two  ounces  of  crude  Sal  Ar- 
moniac,  boiled  in  a  quart  of  Chamber-lye, 
and  made  warm  every  time  it  is  applied.  But 
when  thefe  juices  happen  to  be  extravafated  and 
lodged  among  the  Fibres  under  the  Cuticula ,  or  4 
lie  deeper,  and  form  little  Abfceffes,  the  matter 
may  be  let  out  by  gentle  fcarifications,  tho5  I 
have  known  it  ufually  make  its  way  without 
any  operation ;  for  the  teguments  above  it  be¬ 
ing  naturally  thin,  rot,  and  come  off  in  fieakp 
and  fcabs.  This  happens  frequently  to  Horfes 
that  have  been  bit  about  the  Neck  and  Shoul¬ 
ders  by  other  Horfes,  which  bites  are  generally 
attended  with  contufions,  pain  and  ftiffnefs,  till 
the  corrupted  ferofities  are  difcharged ;  and  when 
once  that  is  done,  there  needs  nothing  more 
than  to  anoint  the  fcabs  and  fhrivelled  fidn 
with  fome  foftning  liniment  made  of  Oil,  Bees¬ 
wax,  and  Spermacceti,  or  with  Linfeed  Oil, 
which  is  equal  to  any  other  in  all  fuch  cafes, 
Sometimes  Horfes  receive  hurts  in  their  Mouths 
by  rufiy  or  mifhapen  Bits*  and  other  accidents, 
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which,  either  thro5  negledt  or  an  ill  ftate  of 
Blood,  turn  ulcerous  ;  this  is  cured  by  taking 
Spirit  of  Wine  and  Vinegar,  of  each  four  oun¬ 
ces  ;  Honey,  one  ounce  ;  burnt  Alum  in  pow¬ 
der,  two  drams ;  mix  thefe  together  in  a  Phial, 
and  wafh  the  fores  well  every  morning  and  even¬ 
ing  :  this  may  be  of  life  in  ulcerous  difpofi- 
tions  and  fores  in  the  Noftrils,  injefted  up  by 
way  of  Syringe. 

Thefe  methods  here  laid  down,  being  the 
moll  proper  to  be  followed,  in  the  cure  of  all 
Tumors  that  proceed  from  blows  and  other  fuch 
accidents,  which  are  in  common  to  Horfes  and 
other  quadrupeds,  I  fhall  now  proceed  to  thofe 
that  are  more  peculiar,  and  are  diftinguillied  by 
their  peculiar  names  and  appellations. 

Of  a  Bone  Spavin. 

A  BONE  Spavin  is  a  hard  fwelling  on  the 
in  fide  of  the  Hock,  and  is  fo  called,  not 
only  becaufe  it  refembles  a  Bone  in  hard  nets, 
but  to  diftinguifli  it  from  a  Blood  Spavin,  which 
is  foft,  and  is  alio  feated  in  the  Hock. 

But,  in  order  to  underhand  the  true  nature  of 
this  malady,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  remember 
what  has  been  already  taken  notice  of  in  the 
anatomical  part,  viz.  that  the  two  ranges  of 
fmall  bones  in  the  upper  part  of  the  In- 
ftep  and  lower  part  of  the  Hock,  where  the 
Spavin  is  feated,  are  united  and  received  into 
one  another,  and  are  placed  in  fuch  a  manner  as 
to  prevent  a  diilocation  of  that  Joint,  which 
without  them  would  eafiiv  happen,  and  like- 
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wife  to  facilitate  and  give  a  fpring  to  the  motion 
of  the  Hock.  In  young  Horfes,  and  almort:  all 
other  young  quadrupeds,  they  are  in  a  great  de¬ 
gree  cartilaginous,  moift,  and  pliable,  which  is 
neceflary  to  quick  and  vigorous  adtion,  to  which 
all  young  Horfes  are  difpofed  by  nature.  In  old 
Horfes  thefe  little  bones  grow  more  hard  and 
lolid,  and  are  joined  almoft  in  one,  and  in  a 
manner  make  a  part  of  the  Inftep  and  its  Apt- 
phijis ,  infomuch  that  in  fome  it  is  difficult  to  fe- 
parate  them  afunder,  which  is  the  caufe  why  old 
Horfes  always  grow  ftiff  in  their  Joints.  The 
cement  by  which  they  are  united,  is  a  mucilage 
not  unlike  glew,  which  condenfes  and  faftens 
them  very  faft  together.  When  this  happens 
to  be  redundant,  and  overflow,  from  whatever 
caufe  or  accident  it  proceeds,  it  then  forms  a  * 
fwelling  under  the  Skin  and  Membranes  of  the 
Hock;  and  fometimes  the  broad  Ligament  that 
covers  thefe  fmall  Bones  being  foaked  with  too 
much  moifture,  protrudes  and  rifes  into  a  fwell- 
ins,  which  foon  condenfes  and  forms  a  Tu- 
mor,  which  at  firft  is  no  other  than  a  hardened 
glew,  but  by  length  of  time  grows  like  the  cal¬ 
lus  of  a  fradtured  Bone,  refembling  a  piece  of 
flint,  without  any  vifibie  Pores  or  Interfaces, 
except  the  Foramina  or  little  Holes  for  the  paf- 
fa^e  of  Nerves  and  Blood -ve  fie!  s,  fuch  as  are 
to  be  found  in  all  other  Bones  that  compofe 
the  Skeleton. 

From  hence  it  will  appear  manifeft,  that  a  Theufaal 
Bone  Spavin  taken  its  beginning  and  growth  Bone-Spa^ 
from  the  matter  that  nourifhes  the  Bones  and  vin. 
Ligaments  of  the  Hock,  and  generally  happens 

to 
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toyoung  Horfes  that  have  been  ufed  too  roughly 
before  they  are  arrived  to  their  full  ftrength, 
forcing  them  to  leaps  that  are  too  high,  or  put¬ 
ting  them  too  much  upon  their  Haunches,  which 
relaxes  the  Ligaments  and  Membranes,  and  en¬ 
feebles  all  the  Junctures  of  the  Hock.  Some¬ 
times  Spavins  are  thought  to  proceed  from  na¬ 
tural  weaknefs,  and  fo  to  be  hereditary,  fome 
Horfes  being  more  fubjedt  to  fuch  maladies  than 
others,  and  put  out  Spavins  even  where  there 
has  been  no  violence  or  ill-ufage ;  fometimes 
Spavins  put  out  after  ficknefs,  elpecially  in  di- 
ftempers  that  affedt  the  Limbs ;  and  fome¬ 
times  Spavins  proceed  from  blows  and  other 
accidents  ill-managed,  or  whatever  elfe  may 
caufe  too  great  a  derivation  of  humidity  and 
*  moifture  upon  the  part,  as  lying  too  long  at 
grafs,  or  feeding  too  much  with  hot  meat,  or 
any  other  foggy  moift  diet ;  want  of  fufficient 
exercife,  or  on  the  contrary  too  violent  or  iil- 
timed  exercife.  All  thefe  things  may  produce 
.Spavins,  Splents,  and  other  excrefcences  upon 
the  Bones  or  Joints. 

ftoUd-s°g  ^  Spavin  that  begins  on  the  lower  part  of 
the  Hock,  is  not  fo  dangerous  as  that  which 
puts  out  higher  between  the  two  round  Procef- 
fes  of  the  Leg-bone ;  and  a  Spavin  near  the 
edge  is  not  fo  bad  as  that  which  is  more  in¬ 
ward  towards  the  middle,  as  it  does  not  fo 
much  affedt  the  bending  of  the  Hock.  It  may 
alfo  be  obferved,  that  a  Spavin  that  comes  by 
any  common  accident,  as  a  kick  or  a  blow,  is 
at  firft  no  true  Spavin,  but  a  contufion  5  and 
therefore  is  not  fo  dangerous  as  when  it  pro¬ 
ceeds 
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ceeds  from  a  natural  caufe  ;  neither  are  Spavins 
that  put  out  on  Colts  and  young  Horfes  ib  bad 
as  thofe  that  happen  to  Horfes  in  their  full 
Strength  and  maturity ;  and  in  very  old  Horfes 
they  are  feldom  curable,  being  the  efteft  either 
of  fome  violent  distortion  of  the  fmall  Bones 
above-mentioned,  or  of  fome  very  ill  habit  of 
Body. 

The  ufual  method  of  curing  a  Bone-Spavin  Th 
is  by  blifters  and  firing,  without  any  regard  to 
the  fituation  or  caufe  from  whence  it  proceeds. 

If  a  fullnefs  on  the  fore-part  of  the  Hock  comes 
upon  hard  riding,  or  any  other  violence,  threat - 
ning  a  Spavin ;  in  that  cafe,  coolers  and  repel- 
lers  are  only  proper,  viz.  a  cold  charge  bound 
round  the  part,  and  renewed  Several  times  a 
day,  with  the  other  method  above  prefcribed  * 
in  bruifes  and  contufions  ;  but  if  the  Swelling 
be  owing  to  other  caufes,  it  fhould  be  treated 
accordingly.  Spavins  that  happen  to  Colts  and 
young  Horfes,  are  generally  external  and  Super¬ 
ficial,  and  may  be  cured  with  milder  applica¬ 
tions  than  what  are  commonly  made  ufe  of  for 
their  removal,  and  with  lefs  danger  of  breeding 
calloftties  in  the  Joints ;  for  it  is  better  to  wear 
out  thefe  maladies  by  degrees,  than  to  Strive  to 
conquer  them  all  at  once. 

The  blifters  or  caufticks  commonly  ufed  to 
take  off  Spavins,  are  made  with  Euphorbi- 
um,  Arfenick,  or  corrofive  Sublimate,  in  the 
following  manner,  viz.  Hog’s  Lard  and  Train 
Oil,  of  each  an  ounce  ;  Bees-wax,  two  ounces  $ 

Honey  and  Nerve^Qintment,  of  each  two  oun¬ 
ces  :  thefe  being  melted,  and  the  mixture  ai~ 
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moll  cold,  they  add  half  an  ounce  of  Sublimate 
Corrofive,  and  two  drams  of  Euphorbium  in 
fine  powder.  A  fufficient  quantity  of  this  is 
fpread  on  the  part  pretty  thick,  fometimes  fuc- 
ceeds  when  it  digefis  and  runs.  I  have  feen 
many  recipes  of  this  kind  that  have  been  tried 
cvith  various  fuccefs,  but  for  the  mofl  part  they 
leave  a  continual  baldnefs,  and  often  a  remain¬ 
ing  ftiffriefs,  which  can  never  be  removed. 
Some  make  their  blistering  ointments  after  this 
.manner,  viz*  Ointment  or  Oil  of  Bays,  and 
Nerve-Ointment,  of  each  an  ounce;  Spanifh 
Flies  in  powder,  about  a  dram;  Sublimate,  two 
drams.  Others  ufe  Euphorbium  alone  without 
the  Sublimate;  but  that  is  not  fo  well,  for  the 
Euphorbium  is  of  a  cauftick  nature,  but  feldom 
enters  further  than  to  harden  into  a  fcab  or  thick 
fcurf,  without  coming  to  digeftion,  and  there¬ 
fore  often  caufes  much  pain,  heat,  and  anguifh  ; 
and  by  that  means  derives  a  flux  of  humours 
upon  the  Hock,  fo  as  even  to  aflTedt  the  nervous 
parts,  which  ought  to  be  avoided.  Some  mix 
Butter  of  Antimony  with  their  blifters,  others 
only  clip  off  the  hair,  rub  the  Spavin  till  it  is 
almofl  raw,  and  then  lay  on  a  plaifler  with 
Pitch  and  Sublimate,  or  Arfenick,  and  let  it  lie 
on  till  it  fall  off,  when  it  brings  along  with  it  a 
thick  Hough,  but  feldom  with  any  good  ef- 
•fesft.  Many  of  thefe  things,  and  fuch  like,  I 
have  known  tried  to  take  off  Spavins,  but  never 
found  them  fucceed  fo  well  as  the  following, 
only  that  it  muft  be  often  repeated,  and  fo  re¬ 
quires  a  good  deal  of  time  before  the  cure  is 
•complete  and  perfect 
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Take  Nerve-Ointment  and  Ointment  of  Marfh- 
mallows,  of  each  two  ounces ;  Quickfilver* 
an  ounce  j  the  Quickfilver  muft  be  rubbed 
in  a  mortar,  with  an  ounce  or  an  ounce  and 
an  half  of  VeniceTurpentine,  till  it  is  of  a  lead 
colour,  and  that  none  of  the  globules  appear. 
Then  mix  it  with  the  other,  and  when  thefe 
are  well  incorporated,  add  a  dram  and  an  half 
of  Cantharides,  made  into  fine  powder  ;  one 
dram  of  Sublimate,  and  two  drams  of  Oil  of 
Origanum. 

The  Cantharides  muft  be  frefh,  not  of  a  yel¬ 
low  or  brown  colour,  nor  of  a  foetid  blinking 
fmell ;  for  if  they  be  corrupted  and  rotten,  they 
lofe  their  efficacy.  The  hair  is  to  be  cut  as  clofe 
as  poffible,  and  then  the  Ointment  or  Retoire  # 
applied  pretty  thick  over  the  part ;  this  fhould 
be  done  in  the  morning,  and  the  Horfe  kept 
tied  up  all  day,  without  any  litter  under  him  till 
night,  only  fo  much  as  will  encourage  him  to 
ftale,  if  it  be  his  cuftom  to  ftale  upon  his  litter  * 
at  night  he  may  be  untied,  that  he  may  lie  down 
as  ufuaj,  for  by  that  time  the  blifter  will  begin 
to  take  effedt ;  and  a  plaifter  of  pitch  may  be 
laid  over  it,  or  any  other  flicking  plaifter  bound 
on  gently  with  a  piece  of  broad  tape  or  lift. 

After  the  blifter  has  done  running,  and  the 
fcabs  begin  to  dry  and  peel  off,  it  may  be  ap¬ 
plied  a  lecond  time  in  the  fame  manner  as  be¬ 
fore.  The  lecond  application  generally  takes 
much  greater  effedt  than  the  firft,  and  fome- 
times  in  Colts  and  young  Horfes  makes  a 
perfedt  cure  j  but  when  the  Spavin  has  been  of 
Vol.  II.  S  fopie 
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fome  ffanding,  it  will  require  to  be  renewed, 
perhaps  five  or  fix  times,  only  that  after  the  fe- 
cond  application,  a  greater  di  dance  of  time  muft 
be  allowed,  other  wife  it  might  leave  a  fear  or 
caufe  a  baldnefs ;  and  to  avoid  this,  and  to  pre¬ 
vent  a  remaining  ftiffnefs,  I  ufually  caufe  a  frefh 
application  to  be  made  once  in  a  fortnight  or  in 
three  weeks,  which  always  has  a  good  effect, 
especially  upon  young  Horfes  that  abound  much 
more  with  moidure  about  their  Joints  than 
thofe  that  are  old.  I  have  continued  bliftering 
in  this  manner  fix  or  feven  times,  without  the 
lead:  blemifh,  and  have  feldom  been  difap- 
pointed  of  fuccefs.  The  Horfes  have  con dandy 
had  their  exercife  in  a  moderate  degree  between 
whiles,  and  fometimes  mild  purging  phyfick, 
and  diureticks  at  proper  intervals,  and  after¬ 
wards  Guiacum  boiled  and  mixed  with  their 
water,  the  better  to  promote  perforation, 
and  to  dry  up  foperfluous  humidity,  which  I 
conceive  to  be  a  help  in  all  cafes  proceeding 
from  vifeid  juices  and  relaxed  habits.  And  in 
fuch  cafes  I  likewife  keep  them  from  the  ufe  of 
mold  diet,  except  when  they  take  purges,  and 
then  I  allow  them  but  fmall  feeds  of  fealded 
bran,  their  common  diet  being  only  oats  with 
the  dried  and  fweeted  hay  that  can  be  got ;  for 
a  moid  diet,  long  continued,  relaxes  the  whole 
habit,  and  mud  therefore  be  improper,  if  not 
prejudicial  in  all  fuch  cafes. 

But  the  Spavins  that  put  out  on  older  or  full- 
aged  Horfes  are  apt  to  be  more  obdinate,  being 
the  effect  of  fome  ill  habit  of  body,  but  chiefly 
of  Hurts  and  Strains,  whereby  the  fmall  Bones 
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of  the  Hock  are  jarred  and  loofened ;  for  this 
fort  is  always  feated  more  inward  than  that 
above  defcribed,  which  rifes  more  fuperficial  and 
flat ;  and  therefore,  when  the  Spavin  puts  out  to¬ 
wards  the  hollow  and  rifes  upwards,  it  proves 
obftinate,  and  hard  to  cure ;  and  if  it  run  in-  When 
wards  among  the  finuoflties  of  the  Joint,  it  is  ^ S  to 
for  the  moft  part  incurable,  becaufe  it  lies  then  prove  in- 
VCry  much  out  of  the  reach  of  applications.  In  curabIe* 
an  outward  fuperficial  Spavin,  the  Horfe  only 
goes  ft  iff  at  fir  ft,  and  the  Spavin  foon  appears 
plain  and  vifible  to  the  eye  ;  but  in  the  other,  a 
Horfe  fometimes  goes  lame  a  confiderable  time 
before  the  Spavin  Chews  itfelf,  and  fo  paffes  only 
for  humors.  I  have  known  Horfes  in  thefe 
circumftances  purged  and  oiled  both  in  the  ( 

Hock  and  Stiffie,  till  a  Spavin  has  been  difco- 
vered  deeply  fituated,  and  extremely  hard. 

This  cafe  is  both  difficult  and  uncertain,  not 
only  becaufe  of  its  fituation  among  the  finuofi- 
ties  of  the  Joint,  but  becaufe  it  is,  for  the  moft 
part,  condenfed  to  an  obftinate  hardnefs  and  in- 
lenfibility,  before  it  grows  fo  much  outward  as 
to  be  difcovered.  The  ufual  way  in  fuch  cafes 
is  to  fire  diredlly,  or  to  ufe  the  ftrongeft  kind  of 
cauftick  blifters,  and  fometimes  to  fire  and  lay 
the  blifter  immediately  over  the  part ;  but  this 
method  feldom  fucceeds  fo  far  as  not  to  leave 
both  a  blemiffi  and  a  continual  ftiffnefs  behind 
it,  though  indeed  it  may  put  a  ftop  to  any  fur¬ 
ther  growth  of  the  Spavin,  and  the  Horfe,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  ftiffnefs,  may  be  ufeful  in  fe- 
veral  bufineffes.  1  ftiould  therefore  firft  of  all 
chufe  to  try  a  more  gentle  method,  becaufe 
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Horfes  are  often  worfe  after  the  ufe  of  forcible 
means  to  remove  Spavins  than  they  were  be¬ 
fore,  which  breeds  fuch  a  difpolition  in  the  part, 
as  fcarce  leaves  room  for  any  further  trial,  it 
being  difficult  to  keep  a  juft  medium  where  fuch 
powerful  applications  are  made ;  for  though 
the  Bones,  and  all  bony  excrefcences  are  of 
themfelves  infenfible,  and  without  pain,  except 
when  they  turn  carious,  yet  whoever  confiders 
the  many  tendinous  and  nervous  fubftances 
about  the  Joints,  will  eafily  be  convinced,  that 
pain  and  anguifh  muft  be  be  unavoidable  when 
thefe  are  touched  with  fiery  and  cauftick  appli¬ 
cations  5  and  we  fee  daily  inftances  how  eafily 
thefe  fenfible  parts  are  hurt,  even  from  the  moft 
trifling  accidents.  And  therefore,  if  the  owner 
can  be  perfuaded  to  allow  fufficient  time,  the 
beft  and  fafeft  way  is  to  make  trial  of  fome  mild 
cauftick  or  blifter,  fuch  as  the  bliftering  oint¬ 
ment  above  infer  ted.  The  firft  application  will 
probably  prevent  the  increafe  of  the  Spavin,  and 
the  continuing  it,  according  to  the  prefcribed 
method,  will  fometimes  caufe  a  diffolution  of 
the  hardnefs,  and  fo  wear  it  out  infenfibly  by 
degrees.  Of  this  I  have  had  inftances  in  my  own 
practice ;  the  bliftering  at  times  was  continued 
feveral  months  •  the  Horfes  were  alfo  made  ufe 
of  in  the  intervals  to  all  common  bufinefs,  ex¬ 
cept  hunting  or  other  very  laborious  exercife ; 
fo  that  they  were  not  altogether  a  charge  and 
burden  to  the  owners.  A  very  fine  Horfe  be¬ 
longing  to  an  officer  of  diftin&ion  in  the  army, 
was  cured  of  a  large  Spavin  by  this  method, 
even  after  he  had  been  fired,  and  the  part  ren¬ 
dered 
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dered  extremely  hard  and  callous,  for  the  fpace 
of  two  years  or  upwards  ;  and  when  he  reco¬ 
vered  his  lamenefs,  I  caufed  him  to  be  fired 
again,  very  gently,  all  over  the  Hock,  but  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  to  leave  little  or  no  fear  or 
disfigurement.  I  took  this  method  to  fecure 
him,  being  a  managed  Horfe,  and  having  a  na¬ 
tural  difpofition  to  go  upon  his  Haunches,  which 
tries  the  Hocks  and  Patterns  more  than  any 
other  adtion. 

However,  fome  Spavins  lie  fo  deep,  and  run 
fo  far  into  the  hollow  of  the  Joint,  that  no  ap¬ 
plications  can  reach  them,  fo  as  to  make  a  per¬ 
fect  cure;  and  fometimes  Horfes  have  been  ren¬ 
dered  altogether  ufelefs  by  the  attempts  that 
have  been  made  to  remove  them.  A  charge  or 
cauftick  ointment,  with  Sublimate  or  Arfenick,  # 
is  the  moft  likely  to  fucceed  in  this  cafe,  if  it  be 
ufed  with  proper  cautions ;  becaufe  thefe  things 
will  adt  forcibly,  fo  as  to  enter  deep,  and  make 
a  very  large  difeharge,  and  by  that  means  de- 
ftroy  a  great  part  of  the  fubftance,  and  perhaps 
caufe  the  remainder  to  diffolve  and  run  off. 

I  have  known  fome  bold  ignorant  fellows  fuc- 
ceed  in  fuch  cafes,  tho’  more  by  accident  than  attempts 
from  a  found  judgment.  The  fame  thing  hasrucceedil> 

been  done  by  firing  deep  into  the  Spavin,  obmnate°f 
whereof  I  fhall  relate  a  very  extraordinary  in- Spavins, 
ftance  in  my  own  pradtice,  of  a  very  fine  Horfe 
belonging  to  a  nobleman,  who  fet  the  higheft 
value  upon  him,  on  account  of  his  beauty  and 
goodnefs ;  but  having,  with  exceflive  hunting,  An  in¬ 
put  out  a  Spavin,  that  was  feated  extremely  deep^^e^a 
in  the  Hock,  and  being  left  wholly  to  my  op-  Horfe 
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tion  to  do  what  I  would  with  him,  I  firft  ap¬ 
plied  a  very  ftrong  cauftick,  which  brought  off 
a  thick  (lough,  and  made  the  fwelling  flattifli 
at  top,  but  without  any  difcharge  befides  a  little 
moiiture.  which  foon  dried  up  and  healed ;  and 
not  caring  to  venture  further  with  the  cauftick, 
for  fear  of  hurting  the  tendons  and  ligaments, 

I  judged  it  would  be  fafer  to  fire,  becaufe  an 
inftrument  is  under  the  guidance  of  the  hand, 
whereas  a  cauftick  may  fometimes  either  difap- 
po'nt  us,  by  failing  in  what  we  intend  from  it, 
or  deceive  us  by  going  further  than  we  could 
with.  The  irons  for  this  operation  were  made 
in  the  fliape  of  a  fleam,  that  they  might  go  deep 
into  the  fubftance  of  the  Spavin,  only  they  were 
not  pointed  as  a  fleam,  but  rounded  on  the  face, 
and  made  thick  towards  the  back,  that  they 
might  retain  the  heat.  In  this  operation  fome 
fmall  Blood-Veffels  were  cut  through,  which 
could  not  be  avoided,  and  caufed  a  pretty  large 
effufion  of  Blood,  till  it  was  flopped  with  a  ftyp- 
tick.  The  wound  was  about  half  an  inch  deep, 
and  an  inch  in  length,  with  two  or  three  fhort 
ftrokes  or  lines  on  each  fide.  It  was  kept  with 
a  dreffing  of  dry  tow  till  the  third  day,  that 
the  bleeding  might  be  fully  (lopped ;  nothing 
was  difcharged  for  feveral  days  but  a  gleet  of 
vifcid  water;  during  which  time  he  was  in 
great  pain,  and  his  Hock  fwelled  very  much, 
which  fymptoms  was  removed  with  fomenta¬ 
tions,  fiich  as  are  recommended  for  pun£tured 
wounds.  The  firft  dreffings  were  only  Tur¬ 
pentine  fpread  on  tow,  afterwards  mixed  with 
Precipitate  finely  ground,  viz,  two  drams  to  an 

ounce 
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ounce  of  the  Turpentine.  It  continued  a  plen¬ 
tiful  difcharge  of  a  thin  glutinous  matter,  for 
about  two  months  before  the  Skin  began  to 


clofe  and  cover  the  wound,  when  the  matter 
came  to  be  of  a  good  colour  and  confidence, 
and  leffened  every  day  in  quantity.  The  Horfe 
began  to  move  his  Hock  very  nimbly,  and  to 
go  a  little  beyond  walking  exercife.  So  much 
of  the  Precipitate  as  could  enter  into  the  ner¬ 
vous  parts  of  the  Hock,  was  certainly  a  very 
great  benefit,  and  contributed  to  a  perfect  cure, 
as  it  kept  the  wound  always  clean  and  the  joints 
fine.  In  the  fpace  of  three  months  the  fore  was 
quite  healed  up  and  covered  with  Hair,  except 
about  the  bignefs  of  a  farthing,  over  which  I 
caufed  a  defenfive  plaifter  to  be  laid.  He  was 
purged  during  the  time  of  his  cure,  and  in  4 
four  months  he  went  through  all  his  exer- 
cifes,  and  hunted  the.  firft  feafon,  and  every 
feafon  afterwards,  perfe&ly  free  from  all  lame- 
nefs. 

But  when  an  old  Horfe  happens  to  put  out  a 
Spavin,  it  is  commonly  the  effedt  of  fome  vio- |!h°en^a1j 
lent  wrench  or  drain  of  the  Hock,  and  for  thebonesof 
mod  part  proves  incurable,  efpecially  if  the  fmall  lne  n.,,c!c 
Bones  be  any  ways  jarred  or  difplaced,  which  miftdken 
fometimes  happens ;  and  when  it  is  fo,  the  r<?r  sPa- 
fwelling  generally  appears  on  the  middle  and 
fore-part  of  the  Hock,  and  not  towards  the  fide 
of  the  Hock,  as  almoft  all  Spavins  do.  The 
Horfe  is  always  extremely  iliff,  and  fcarce  able 
to  move ;  but  this  is  properly  a  luxation,  and 
not  a  Spavin,  as  has  been  obferved  already. 

And  therefore,  if  any  thing  be  4one  to  remedy 
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this  malady,  it  muft  be  to  force  the  Bone  into 
its  place ;  to  fill  up  the  fore-part  of  the  Hock 
with  tow,  and  the  cavities  on  each  fide;  and  all 
the  other  cavities  and  vacant  fpaces  fhould  like- 
wife  be  filled  with  the  fame,  applying  a  piece 
of  pafie-board  foaked  in  Vinegar  on  the  infide 
over  the  diftortion,  binding  the  whole  with  a 
roller  or  a  piece  of  broad  foft  lift,  and  the  Horfe 
fhould  not  be  put  upon  exercife  for  a  confider- 
able  time.  But  when  Horfes  meet  with  fucli 
unlucky  accidents,  they  are  feldom  fit  for  any 
thing  afterwards  but  to  draw  in  fome  light  eafy 
carriage.  A  true  Spavin  in  an  old  Horfe  proves 
no  Ids  difficult ;  and  in  fuch  cafes,  firing  all 
round  the  Hock,  and  afterwards  turning  them 
out  to  graft,  is  the  moft  likely  to  fucceed,  fo 
far  at  leaft  as  to  fit  them  for  fome  fort  of  bufi- 
nefs ;  though  the  ftiffnefs  of  the  Hock  will  be 
but  little  abated,  even  if  the  Spavin  be  removed, 
ftiffnefs  and  bending  of  the  Joints  being  an  in¬ 
firmity  to  which  all  old  Horfes  are  more  or  lefs 
fubieft,  even  where  there  is  no  manifeft  malady 
or  difeafe. 


Of  a  CURB. 


AS  a  Spavin  rifes  among  bones  on  the  fore- 
part  of  the  Block,  fo  a  Curb  takes  its  ori¬ 
gin  from  the  junctures  of  the  fame  bones,  and 
rifes  on  the  hind-part,  forming  a  pretty  large 
tumour  from  below  the  Capelkt  or  Heel  of  the 
Hock,  and  running  a  good  way  along  the  back- 
part  of  the  Hind -Leg,  covering  the  Apiphyfis  of 
the  Inftep  Bone,  and  in  fome  gummy  Horfes 
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fpreading  itfelf  on  both  fides  the  Leg,  attended 
with  ftiffnefs,  and  fometimes  with  pain  and 
lamenefs. 

A  Curb  proceeds  from  the  fame  caufes  that  Thecaufes 
produce  Spavins,  viz.  hard  riding,  drains,  and  of  Curbs* 
other  fuch  like  accidents,  efpecially  from  blows, 
and  frequently  from  kicks  of  other  Horfes ;  all 
which  bring  on  Curbs,  when  they  are  neglected 
and  not  taken  care  of  in  time.  Sometimes  a 
Curb  rifes  where  no  hurt  or  accident  has  hap¬ 
pened,  even  when  a  Horfe  has  flood  ftill  in  the 
ftable  doing  nothing,  and  fometimes  when  run¬ 
ning  abroad  at  grafs,  and  then  it  is  generally  the 
effedl  of  a  vifcid  flzy  Blood  ;  which  kind  of 
temperament  is  apt  to  derive  too  great  an  accu¬ 
mulation  of  feriofities  upon  the  Joints;  and  The  heavy 
therefore  young  Horfes  that  have  very  large 
Joints,  efpecially  thofe  of  the  heavy  breed,  are  them, 
the  moft  fubjedt  of  all  others  to  Curbs  and  other 
cold  pituitous  Swellings;  and  of  the  fad  die- breed, 
fuch  as  are  fomewhat  arched  in  their  Hind-Legs, 
and  have  naturally  a  little  ridge  or  rifing  below 
the  Heel  or  point  of  the  Hock.  Sometimes  a 
Curb  appears  on  one  Leg  only,  and  fometimes 
on  both,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  Spavin  ;  but 
there  is  feldom  any  danger  of  a  continued  lame¬ 
nefs  from  Curbs. 

The  Cure  is  eafy,  and  may  be  done  with  blif-  The  Cure, 
tering  alone,  tho’  it  may  be  neceffary  in  fome 
to  fire  and  blifter  both.  I  have  cured  many 
with  the  mild  bliftering  ointment  prefcribed  for 
the  Spavin,  and  fometimes  with  one  or  two  ap¬ 
plications,  and  without  the  leaft  fear  or  lofs  of 
hair ;  but  if  the  Curb  be  grown  excefllve  hard 

and 
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arid  obftinate  by  long  continuance,  the  quickeft 
and  fureft  way  is  to  fire  with  a  thin  iron,  mak¬ 
ing  a  line  down  the  middle  from  top  to  bottom, 
and  drawing  feveral  lines  in  a  penniform  man¬ 
ner,  like  a  feather  on  each  fide,  pretty  deep,  ap¬ 
plying  a  little  mild  blifter  over  the  part,  and 
when  it  has  done  running,  a  charge  of  the  Ad 
Hemiam  or  rupture  plaifter,  which  may  be  had 
at  any  apothecary’s.  This  method  will  utterly 
Purging  remove  the  Curb.  Purging  is  alfo  neceffary 
^eirkry"  after  the  cure,  efpecially  in  grofs  bodied  Horfes 
after  the  that  are  full  of  Blood,  and  fomttimes  diure- 
a  ticks,  fuch  as  are  prefcribcd  for  fwelled  Legs. 

Oflets  are  little  hard  fubftances  that  arife 
amoogft  the  final  1  bones  of  the  Knee,  on  the 
iniide  $  they  grow  out  of  the  gummy  fubftance, 
o  which  faftens  thofe  bones  together,  from  Strains 
while  a  Horfe  is  young,  before  his  Joints  are 
well  knit ;  they  are  not  common,  and  if  ob- 
ferved  in  the  beginning,  a  little  Oil  of  Origa¬ 
num  rubb’d  on  the  part  every  other  day,  will 
diffolve  and  take  them  off ;  but  if  they  are  of 
long  continuance,  they  are  difficult  to  be  re¬ 
moved.  Firing  is  the  mod:  certain  method  to 
effect  a  Cure. 

Solleyfell  takes  notice  of  another  lwelling  on 
the  outfide  of  the  Hock,  which  he  calls  a  Jar- 
don  ;  he  fays  it  caufes  a  Horfe  to  go  fliff  and 
lame,  and  that  it  proves  fometimes  of  evil  con- 
fequence.  I  have  feen  many  of  thefe  Swellings, 
but  feldom  any  of  them  attended  with  much 
lameneis,  for  they  commonly  proceed  from 
blows  or  kicks  of  other  Horfes,  and  fuch 
like  accidents ;  and  unlefs  they  are  at  firft  ne~ 
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gledted,  or  fome  little  procefs  of  a  bone  be  broke, 
which  may  by  chance  happen,  they  are  no  ways 
dangerous,  becaufe  they  do  not  much  aflfedt  the 
motion  of  the  Joint,  and  at  firft,  may  for  the 
molt  part  be  cured  with  coolers  and  repelicrs, 
fuch  as  Vinegar  or  Verjuice,  often  applied.  How¬ 
ever,  anyfwelling  on  a  partfo  prominent  as  the 
Hock,  is  always  a  great  eye-fore  ;  and  if  it  con¬ 
tinues  hard  and  infenlible,  the  heft  way  is  to 
blilter  or  fire.  I  have  cured  many  Horfes  with 
mild  blifiers  alone,  and  in  fome  obftinate  cafes 
have  caufed  them  to  be  fired,  and  can  hardly 
remember  any  one  in  fiance  where  a  cure  has 
not  been  performed  by  one  or  other  of  thefe 
means. 

Of  a  RING-BONE. 

npHis  is  a  hard  fwelling  on  the  lower  part  of 
the  Pattern,  which  generally  reaches  half 
way  round  the  fore-part  thereof,  and  refem  files 
a  ring,  from  whence  it  is  called  a  Ring-Bone. 

A  Ring-Bone  has  an  affinity  to  a  Bone-Spa¬ 
vin,  and  for  the  molt  part  proceeds  from  the 
fame  caules ;  for  as  a  Bone-Spavin  generally 
rifes  from  the  junctures  of  the  fmall  bones  of 
the  Block,  and  derives  its  nourifhment  from  the 
fame  fupplies  of  matter  by  which  thefe  are  con¬ 
joined,  fo  the  Ring-Bone  for  the  moil  part 
takes  its  origin  from  the  jundture  of  the  great 
and  little  Paftern-hones,  being  laid  together 
only  by  a  kind  of  appofition,  having  but  a  {len¬ 
der  articulation,  and  with  the  fame  kind  of  ce¬ 
ment,  and  in  the  fame  manner  in  which  all 
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other  bones  that  are  not  fuited  to  various  mo¬ 
tions,  become  united.  And  this  mechanifm  not 
only  preferves  the  Paftern  from  being  fo  eafily 
broke  as  might  frequently  happen  if  it  was  all 
of  one  continued  bone,  but  gives  a  fpring  to  the 
motion  of  a  Horfe’s  Hind-feet,  as  the  fmall 
bones  of  the  Hock  give  a  fpring  to  the  motions 
of  the  Leg,  which  has  been  already  obferved, 
both  in  the  account  of  a  Bone-Spavin  and  in 
the  anatomical  part,  to  be  neceffary  in  all  their 
goings ;  and  therefore  a  Ring-Bone  always 
caufes  a  ftiffnefs  in  the  motion  of  the  Paftern  and 
Foot ;  and  when  it.  grows  large  and  hard,  caufes 
lamenefs,  efpecially  when  it  falls  downwards 
towards  the  Coffin  Joint. 

It  has  been  already  obferved,  that  a  Ring- 
Bone  proceeds  from  many  of  the  fame  caufes 
that  produce  Spavins,  and  is  nourifhed  by  the 
fame  kind  of  matter.  The  external  caufe  of  a 
Ring-Bone  is  often  from  Strains  in  the  Paftern, 
or  hard  riding  on  dry  roads,  or  when  the  Paf¬ 
tern  has  been  jarred  or  wrung  in  deep  clay  roads, 
either  in  travelling,  or  at  grafs  in  potchy  clay 
grounds.  Thefe  things  ufually  produce  Ring- 
Bones.  Some  Horfes  are  naturally  fubjedl  to 
Ring-Bones,  efpecially  thofe  that  are  grofs  and 
bony  about  their  Legs  and  Paftern s  5  for  thefe 
fomelimes  put  out  Ring-Bones  naturally  with 
other  hard  excrefcences ;  and  therefore,  when  a 
fine  limbed  Horfe  happens  to  have  a  Ring-Bone, 
we  may  conclude  it  to  proceed  from  fome  ac¬ 
cident  rather  than  from  any  natural  fault,  viz. 
from  fome  violent  Strain,  fhakling  an  unruly 
Horfe,  or  if  it  be  behind,  by  putting  young 

Horfes 
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Horfes  too  early  upon  their  Haunches  in  the 
riding-fchools ;  for  in  that  attitude  a  Horfe 
throws  his  whole  weight,  as  much,  if  not 
more,  upon  his  Pafterns  than  upon  his  Hocks. 

When  a  Ring-Bone  comes  by  any  accident  Theprw. 
upon  a  clean  limb'd  Horfe,  it  is  feldom  fo  dan-  nofticks. 
gerous  as  when  it  happens  to  Horfes  that  are 
grols  about  their  Pafterns,  that  have  large  Bones, 
and  are  fleffiy  in  thofe  parts,  for  when  the 
fwelling  is  removed,  the  ftiffnefs  often  remains. 

A  Ring-Bone  is  always  eafier  cured  when  it  ap¬ 
pears  diftindt  round  the  Paftern,  than  when  it 
ipreads  downwards  towards  the  Coronet,  for 
then  it  is  apt  to  affedt  the  Coffin  Joint,  if  it  does 
not  derive  its  origin  from  fome  ftrain  or  defedt 
in  that  Joint  originally;  in  which  cafe  the  cure 
will  be  dubious  and  uncertain,  and  fometimes  * 
impracticable,  when  a  callofity  is  found  under 
the  round  Ligament  that  covers  that  Joint,  and 
even  when  it  happens  more  external ;  it  proves 
alfo  dangerous  when  it  unites  with,  or  fpreads 
the  ligamentous  fubftance  that  joins  the  Hoof 
to  the  Fleffi  ;  it  is  apt  to  turn  to  a  Quitter,  and 
in  the  end  to  form  an  ulcer  under  the  Hoof. 

A  Ring-Bone  that  rifes  on  the  Paftern  is  ca¬ 
ll  I  y  cured,  when  it  does  not  run  downwards  to¬ 
wards  the  Coronet.  I  have  known  the  Ring- 
Bones,  that  fometimes  appear  on  Colts  and 
young  Horfes,  infenftbly  wear  off  of  themfelves, 
without  the  help  of  any  application  ;  but  when 
the  fubftance  remains,  there  needs  no  other  re- 
medy  befides  bliftering,  unlefs  when  by  long 
continuance  it  is  grown  to  a  very  obftinate  hard- 
nefs,  and  then  it  may  require  both  bliftering 
4  '  and 
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and  firing.  If  the  fwelling  proceeds  only  from* 
the  Tendons  and  nervous  parts,  which  fome-. 
times  is  not  eafy  to  he  diftinguifhed  from  a  true 
Ring-Bone,  except  only  that  a  true  Ring-Bone 
is  lefs  painful,  unlefs  it  proceed  from  the  Cof-: 
fin  Joint.  In  this  cafe  bliftering  alone  almofl: 
always  proves  fuccefsful,  and  I  have  had  many! 
Horfes  cured  by  the  mild  blifter  above  preicrib’dJ 
without  any  other  apparatus  befides  renewing  it 
two  or  three  times,  or  according  to  the  urgency! 
of  the  fymptoms  ;  and  if  along  with  the  Ring-j 
Bone,  the  Legs  have  a  difpofition  to  fwell,  I 
order  fome  few  purges  to  be  given,  and  fome- 

Firing  the  times  diuretick  drinks.  But  in  a  true  Ring-] 

thod  to  re-  Bone,  where  the  jubilance  is  hard  like  a  piece; 

move  a  of  flint,  and  altogether  infenflble  and  without; 

true&ng-  pajn^  flrjng  js  the  only  thing  to  remove  it.  And; 
the  reafon  why  fome  are  io  apt  to  miicarry  in 
firing,  is  becaufe  they  draw  the  lines  too  fparce, 
almoft  an  inch  diftance  between  them,  which 
always  leaves  the  part  full  of  ugly  fears,  and 
only  divides  the  fwelling,  which  before  was  one( 
continued  fubftance,  into  a  great  many  lefler 
ones,  without  removing  the  ftifrnefs  or  lame- 
nefs  that  attends  it.  The  only  way  therefore 
to  fire  a  Ring-Bone  fuccefsfully,  is  to  perform; 
the  operation  with  a  thinner  inftrument  than 
what  is  common,  and  to  make  the  lines  or  rafes 
not  above  a  quarter  of  an  inch  diftant,  and  crof- 
fing  them  obliquely  fomewhat  like  a  chain,  ap¬ 
plying  a  mild  blifter  over  all;  and  when  that  is 
quite  dried  up,  and  before  the  Hair  is  grown, 
lay  on  the  following  charge. 


Take 
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Take  Ad  Herniam,  or  Rupture  Plaifter,  eight 
ounces ;  Yellow  Rofin,  and  Bees  Wax,  of 
each  three  ounces ;  melt  them  together,  and 
make  a  charge  to  be  fpread  over  the  Partem 
Joint,  covering  the  whole  with  Flokes,  or 
with  the  ftuffings  of  an  old  faddle,  which  is 
as  good  as  any  thing  for  this  purpofe. 

When  the  Ad  Plerniam  Plairter  is  grown 
hard  with  age,  a  little  oil  may  be  added  in 
melting,  left  the  charge  fhould  be  too  brittle, 
and  fo  crumble  off.  And  as  foon  as  the  Horfe 
has  refted  two  or  three  days  in  the  houfe,  and 
the  charge  fettled  to  the  part,  the  beft  way  will 
be  to  turn  him  to  grafs,  that  he  may  run  abroad 
at  his  eafe,  in  fome  dry  fmooth  pafture ;  and  if 
in  winter,  where  he  may  have  a  covered  place 
to  go  into,  for  wet  deep  ground  is  hurtful  in  all 
fuch  cafes,  efpecially  when  a  Horfe  has  been 
but  newly  fired.  But  where  there  is  no  conve- 
niency  for  grafs,  or  if  the  owner  has  immediate 
ufe  for  him,  he  may  be  worked  moderately,  af¬ 
ter  he  has  been  fired  three  or  four  weeks,  pro¬ 
vided  he  be  kept  as  much  as  portable  out  of 
the  wet,  till  the  part  has  gathered  fufficient 
ftrength,  and  that  the  fwelling  is  in  a  great  mea~ 

\  fure  gone. 

The  fame  method  is  to  be  followed  when 
^  the  Ring-Bone  falls  towards  the  Coronetor  the 
•  Coffin  Joint.  For  the  lower  end  of  the  Paf- 

Itern  Bone  being  naturally  fpungy  and  porous,  is 
i apt  to  produce  fuch  fwellings,  efpecially  in  fome 
<conftitutions,  which  fwellings  cannot  be  fo  rea- 
idily  reprefled  and  taken  down  by  any  other  me¬ 
thod 
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thod  as  by  firing  and  can  flick  applications, 
which  may  be  made  all  over  the  Coronet  with¬ 
out  any  danger,  by  a  careful  management  of 
fuch  things.  The  fame  charge  being  applied, 
after  bliftering  and  firing,  as  before  directed, 
will  contribute  greatly  to  give  ftrength  and  fi mi¬ 
nds,  and  prevent  the  humours  from  fettling  any 
more  upon  the  part,  and  the  other  ill  confe- 
quences  which  have  already  been  mentioned, 
fuch  as  Quittors  and  Ulcerations  under  the 
Hoof.  Some,  to  prevent  thefe  accidents,  pull  out 
the  Sole,  but  this  feldom  fucceeds  in  a  Ring- 
Bone  to  any  good  purpofe;  for  the  drawing  of 
the  Sole  makes  but  a  fmall  difcharge,  and  will 
do  fervice  where  there  are  ulcerations  any  where 
about  the  Coronet  or  Foot;  but  feldom  or  ne¬ 
ver  in  the  cafe  of  horny  and  bony  excrefcences, 
which  can  never  yield  fo  well  to  any  method  as 
to  that  already  laid  down,  which  I  have  always 
found  from  experience  to  be  both  the  molt  cer¬ 
tain  and  expeditious. 


Of  SPLENTS. 

The  na-  #’T”VHESE  are  hard  excrefcences  that  grow  out 
ture  and  A  on  the  Shank-bone.  They  are  of  various 

r  r  J 

Splents  Shapes  and  of  different  fizes,fome  being  large  and 
fome  fmall,  lome  being  long  and  ridg’d,  others 
round.  When  a  (ingle  Splent  riles  on  one  fide 
of  the  Bone,  and  another  oppofite  to  it  on  the 
other  fide,  it  is  called  a  thorough  Splent;  or 
when  the  fwelling  lies  on  the  hind-part  of  the 
Bone  between  it  and  the  Back-finew,  it  obtains 
the  fame  name,  becaufe  it  is  fixed  there  like  a 

wedge. 
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wedge,  and  generally  reaches  acrofs  from  fide 
to  lide. 

Some  Horfes  are  by  nature  more  fubjeft  to  What 
Splents  than  others,  and  young  Horfes  are  mo  ft 
fubjedt  to  fuch  infirmities  while  their  joints  and  jed  to 
Limbs  are  relaxed  with  vifcid  and  mucilaginous  sPlents* 
juices.  For  few  Horfes  put  out  Splents  after 
they  are  feven  or  eight  years  old,  unlefs  it  be 
owing  to  ficknefs  or  fome  accident ;  and  indeed 
kicks  and  blows  on  the  bony  part  of  the  Legs, 
either  before  or  behind,  will  fometimes  turn  to 
hard  excrefcences  participating  of  the  nature  of 
aSplent ;  for  thefe  bones  being  open  and  porous 
at  both  their  extremities,  when  the  matter  that 
nourifhes  them  is  extravafated,  it  will  eafily  con- 
denfe  and  harden,  fo  as  to  produce  infirmities 
of  this  kind.  « 

Thofe  Splents  that  appear  on  the  Legs  of 
Colts  and  young  Horfes  often  wear  off  and  dis¬ 
appear  of  themfelves,  without  the  ufe  of  any 
means,  when  the  matter  is  not  fo  far  conden- 
fed  3  but  it  may  be  returned  again  into  the  re¬ 
fluent  Blood  in  the  courfe  of  circulation,  efpe- 
cially  as  the  nervous  parts,  which  in  young 
Horfes  are  of  a  lax  difpofition,  grow  more  firm 
as  they  advance  in  maturity,  and  acquire  a  bet¬ 
ter  tone ;  but  when  a  Splent  has  been  of  fome 
continuance,  grown  very  hard,  and  the  Skin 
altogether  loofe  over  it,  it  is  a  fign  the  fubftance 
is  quite  ofiified,  and  then  it  will  be  almoft  in 
vain  to  meddle  with  it.  When  the  excrefcences 
happen  on  the  Hind-Legs,  which  is  but  feldom, 
they  are  little  regarded,  unlefs  they  are  fituated 
near  the  joints  of  which  kind  is  the  Bone-Spa- 
Vol.IL.,,  T  via 
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via  already  treated  treated  of;  for  all  thefe  things 
have  one  original  and  univerfal  caufe,  and  are 
Few  chiefly  diftinguifhed  by  their  fttuation.  A  Splent 
Spl7us  that  rifes  near  the  middle  of  the  Shank-bone, 
Lamenefs,  or  thcf  it  be  higher,  unlefs  it  be  near  the  bend- 
unieisthey  jng  0f  the  Knee,  it  is  noways  dangerous  fo  as 

with^the  '  to  caufe  Lamenefs.  Thofe  that  rife  on  the  Back- 
Joint.  part  of  the  Shank-bone,  when  they  grow  large 
and  prefs  againft  the  Back-finew,  always  caufe 
lamenefs  or  ftiffnefs  in  travelling,  by  rubbing 
againft  that  Sinew ;  and  thofe  that  rife  low  near 
the  Pattern  Joint,  fometimes  alfo  endanger 
Lamenefs,  but  thefe  feldom  happen,  unlefs  they 
are  caufed  by  fome  accident ;  for  moft  Splents 
put  out  from  the  upper  Jtpiphyfts  of  the  Shank- 
bone,  at  a  pretty  good  diftance  from  the  Knee, 
«  fometimes  on  the  outfide,  fometimes  on  the  in-' 
fide,  and  fometimes  on  the  front  or  fpine  of  the 
Bone,  but  in  a  manner  that  no  ways  affect  the 
motions  of  the  Knee. 

The  cure.  As  to  the  cure  of  Splents,  there  are  many  me- 
©f  splents.  t|locjg  prefcrjhed,  and  there  are  many  pretend  to 

it,  whom  I  have  feen  often  difappointed ;  tho* 
I  think  the  heft  way  is  not  to  meddle  with  them, 
unlefs  they  happen  to  be  fo  large  as  to  disfigure 
a  Horfe  very  much,  or  when  they  are  fo  fitu- 
ated  as  to  endanger  a  Horfe’s  going  lame.  I 
have  known  fome  fine  ufeful  Horfes  that  have 
have  had  feveral  Splents  on  both  their  Fore¬ 
legs,  and  fome  uneveneffes  on  their  Hind-legs, 
that  were  never  tampered  with,  becaufe  they  ne¬ 
ver  went  lame  ;  for  thofe  who  are  the  leaft  ac¬ 
quainted  with  fuch  things,  are  always  apt  to  be 
the  moft  bulled  with  them,  and  the  moft  felici¬ 
tous  to  have  them  removed.  Theufual  way  k 

tot 
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to  rub  the  Splent  with  a  round  (lick,  or  the 
handle  of  a  hammer,  till  it  is  almoft  raw,  and 
then  touch  it  with  Oil  of  Origanum.  Some 
ufe  Oil  of  Vitriol,  fome  Tindlure  of  Cantha- 
rides.  Others  lay  on  a  plaifter  of  pitch,  with 
a  little  Sublimate  or  Arfenick,  to  deftroy  the 
fubftance ;  all  which  methods  have  fometimea 
fucceeded,  only  that  they  are  apt  to  leave  a 
fear  with  the  lofs  of  Hair ;  and  therefore  the 
Tincture  of  Cantharides  is  the  moil  harmlefs, 
but  in  many  cafes  too  weak  to  remove  Splents. 

And  I  have  obferved  thofe  applications  that  are 
of  a  more  cauftick  nature,  often  do  more  hurt 
than  good,  efpecially  when  the  Splent  has  grown 
very  hard  and  flinty,  by  producing  a  kind  of 
Caries,  which  I  have  known  fometimes  keep 
running  feveral  months  before  the  Ulcer  ere-  ♦ 
ated  by  this  management  could  be  healed,  and 
then  with  an  ugly  fear,  and  little  or  no  diminu¬ 
tion  of  the  Splent. 

When  Splents  are  new,  and  only  beginning  to 
appear,  the  beft  way  is  to  bath  all  the  fmall  of 
the  Leg  with  Vinegar  or  old  Verjuice;  thefe 
things,  by  (Lengthening  the  Fibres,  often  put 
flop  to  their  growth,  fo  that  they  wear  awaa 
infenflbly.  In  fome  conftitutions,  purging,  and 
afterwards  diuretick  drinks,  made  with  Rofin, 

Sal  Prunelte,  and  Smith’s  Forge  Water,  will 
be  a  great  means  to  remove  the  humidity  and 
moifture  about  the  Limbs,  that  often  gives  ori¬ 
gin  to  all  fuch  excrefcences.  But  if  the  Splent  a  Splent 
be  near  the  Knee,  and  caufe  Lamenefs,  it  mu(l,W3r  the 
be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  a  Bone- Spavin,  treated  as  a 
by  bliftering  and  firing  all  over  it,  and  over  theBone-$pa- 
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parts  that  are  any  ways  aflfedted  by  it.  Splents 
on  the  back  of  the  Shank -Bone,  behind  the 
Back-Sinew,  are  troublefome,  and  often  With 
exercife  caufe  the  Sinew  to  fwell ;  they  are  the 
more  difficult  to  cure  that  they  are  covered  with 
that  Sinew,  and  with  fome  branches  of  Blood-  * 
veffels  on  each  fide,  where  the  Veins  fometimes 
form  V arixes  that  are  exceeding  painful,  by  the  j 
frequent  fridtions  of  the  Splent  upon  them,  as 
often  as  the  Horfe  is  in  motion.  The  cure  here  i 
is  often  doubtful ;  but  the  Ukelieft  way  is  to  j 
bore  the  Splent  in  feveral  places,  with  an  iron  : 
not  very  hot,  avoiding  the  Veins  and  the  Back- 
Sinew,  and  then  firing  all  over  the  back  part  of 
the  Leg,  in  the  common  way,  like  a  feather,  not 
making  the  lines  too  deep  but  very  clofe  toge¬ 
ther,  that  a  fuflicient  portion  of  the  particles  of 
fire  may  enter  ;  neverth clefs,  I  fhould,  in  the 
firft  place,  prefer  mild  blifters  often  repeated, 
as  recommended  in  the  cure  of  a  Bone-Spavin, 
which  I  have  found  to  anfwer  beyond  expecta¬ 
tion,  and  without  the  hazard  of  any  ill  accident, 
or  any  remarkable  disfigurement. 


Of  Windgals,  and  other  flatulent  or  windy 

T  umors. 


YT  A  V  I N  G  treated  of  the  various  kinds  of 
!•  ^  hard  fwellings  that  are  peculiar  to  Horfes, 
I  now  proceed  to  thofe  that  are  of  a  foft  flatu¬ 
lent  kind,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
Windgals. 

A  Windgal  is  a  flatulent  windy  Tumor, 
which  yields  to  the  preflure  of  the  finger,  but 
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upon  removing  the  finger,  recovers  itfelf  and 
pufhes  oat  as  before,  caufing  an  elevation  of  the 
Skin,  fo  as  to  be  plain  and  vifible  to  the  eye. 

Windgals  are  often  feated  on  both  fides  of  the 
Back-Sinew, above  the  Fetlock  on  the  Fore-legs, 
but  moft  frequently  on  the  Flind-iegs  ;  they  are 
quite  loofe  and  unfixed,  and  exhibit  the  fame 
figns  wherever  they  are  fituated,  whether  in  the 
Hocks  or  about  the  Knees ;  for  thefe  kind  of 
fweliings  are  not  confined  to  the  lower  Limbs 
only,  but  appear  in  divers  parts  of  the  Body, 
wherever  the  Membranes  can  be  fo  feparated, 
that  a  portion  of  air  and  ferofities  may  be  in¬ 
cluded  within  their  duplicatures ;  and  for  the 
moft  part  without  pain. 

They  are  ufually  caufed  by  riding  on  very  The  caufe 
hard  roads  or  on  dry  hilly  grounds,  which,  by  of  ^md' 
keeping  them  pretty  much  upon  the  flretch, 
feparates  the  Membranes,  fo  as  to  give  admiflion 
to  the  air,  with  a  repletion  of  all  the  membra¬ 
nous  Fibres.  Sometimes  travelling  Horfes,  when 
they  are  too  young,  before  their  Limbs  are 
grown  firm  and  nervous,  will  bring  Windgals, 
and  fometimes  Windgals  proceed  from  a  natu¬ 
rally  relaxed  conftitution,  and  weaknefs  about 
the  Limbs  ,  efpecially  large  carcafied  Horfes,  that 
are  fomewhat  underlimbed,  and  flefhy  about  the 
fetlock  joint ;  fuch  I  have  known  to  have  Wind¬ 
gals,  without  any  ftrain,  hard  riding,  or  other 
ill  ufage. 

When  Windgals  come  on  the  Hind-legs,  Prognof- 
they  never  caufe  Lamenefs,  but  fuch  Horfes tlcks* 
are  often  (lift  behind  after  riding  ;  when  they 
come  on  the  Fore -legs,  they  always  make  a  • 

T  3  Horfe 
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Horfc  go  lame  at  firft,  but  afterwards  that  ten- 
derncfs  goes  off  in  a  great  meafure,  and  they  fel- 
dom  go  lame,  but  ftiff,  and  inclinable  to  Humble, 
which  they  generally  recover  with  a  day’s  reft  ; 
for  there  is  always  pain  upon  the  firft  feparation 
of  the  Membranes  and  the  firft  entrance  of  air  ; 
but  when  thefe  are  filled  to  the  utmoft  ftretch, 
the  vellications  caufed  by  the  motion  of  the 
Limbs  are  more  uniform,  and  not  fo  painful, 
Thofe  Windgals  and  flatulent  Swellings  that 
come  m  the  finuofities  of  the  Hocks,  are  always 
troublefome,  are  a  very  great  disfigurement,  and 
uniefs  they  are  fpeedily  prevented,  will  intail  in¬ 
curable  Lamenefs ;  at  firft  they  are  but  fmall, 
but  in  time  grow  to  the  fize  of  pullets  eggs, 
and  pufh  out  on  each  fide  the  hollow  of  the 
Hock.  I  have  alfo  feen  flatulent  Swellings  of 
the  fame  kind  above  the  Knee,  where  they  al¬ 
ways  caufe  Lamenefs,  even  tho’  the  fwelling  or 
puff  be  but  fmall;  and  I  have  feen  flatulent 
Swellings  juft  under  the  fore-part  of  the  Knee, 
in  the  Interfaces  of  both  fides  of  the  joint, 
which  are  alfo  dangerous ;  but  thefe  feldom 
happen,  and  are  ufually  caufed  by  fome  violent 
ftrain  or  wrench,  efpecially  when  a  Horfe  falls 
downwards  upon  a  defcent  with  his  whole 
weight  upon  his  Knees.  The  other  flatulent 
Swellings  Horfes  are  fubjeft  to,  feldom  caufe 
Lamenefs,  and  are  for  the  moil  part  eafily 
cured ;  I  mean  thofe  that  happen  in  the  Inter- 
ftices  of  the  large  Mufcles  of  the  Hips  and 
Thighs,  which  are  blown  up,  like  little  bladders, 
and  are  filled  with  air,  and  come  by  ftraining  • 
for  Draught-horfes  are  moft  fubiedl  to  them  of 

all 
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all  others.  But  thofe  Windgals  aud  Flatulencies 
that  proceed  from  natural  weaknefs  of  the 
Limbs, are  not  curable,  unlefs  the  conftitution  can 
be  altered ;  and  therefore  we  fee  fome  Horfes  fub- 
jedt  to  thofe  infirmities  when  they  are  young, 
get  the  better  of  them  as  they  grow  to  matu¬ 
rity. 

Windgals  that  do  not  proceed  from  weaknefs,  Theme- 
but  are  owing;  to  hard  riding;,  or  the  other  caufes thod  to 

o  prevent 

above-mentioned,  are  more  eafily  prevented  windgals. 
than  cured  ;  for  tho’  few  Horfes  go  lame  with 
Windgals,  yet  they  always  disfigure  the  part 
wherever  they  are  fituated  ;  and  therefore  young 
Horfes  of  value  ought  not  to  travel  much,  efpe- 
cially  with  a  heavy  weight,  before  they  come  to 
their  flrength.  If  they  fwell  about  the  Patterns, 
and  the  fwelling  does  not  afcend  towards  the  ♦ 

Knee  but  with  a  fulnefs  on  each  fide  the  Back- 
Sinew,  it  is  to  be  fufpedted  Windgals  are  breed¬ 
ing  ;  to  prevent  which,  bathe  the  part  well 
twice  a  day  with  Vinegar  or  Verjuice.  Oak 
Bark,  or  Pomegranate  Bark  boiled  inVenegar  or 
Verjuice,  is  a  great  ftrengthener  of  the  Limbs, 
where  there  appears  to  be  a  more  than  ordinary 
relaxion.  This  may  be  ufed  at  difcretion,  by 
wringing  out  woollen  cloaths  foaked  in  this  de- 
codtion,  and  binding  them  about  the  part, 
while  the  Horfe  ftands  in  the  ftable,  and  re¬ 
newed  once  a  day,  which  will  greatly  contri¬ 
bute  to  ftrengthen  his  Limbs ;  fome  ufe  wine 
lees  in  the  fame  manner,  which  may  alfo  be  of 
good  fervice. 
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Bat  when  Windgals  are  grown  pretty  full  and 
lame,  and  the  matter  of  them  fo  imuaded  in 
the  membranous  cells,  that  they  feel  like  Ker¬ 
nels  or  relaxed  Sinews  5  if  thefe  be  in  the  Blind- 
legs,  it  is  fcarce  worth  while  to  meddle  with 
them ;  and  we  fee  daily  many  good  Hacks  and 
Road-horfes,  that  travel  long  Journeys,  and  ne^ 
ver  go  lame  5  but  when  they  are  fituated  on  the 
Fore-legs,  becaufe  they  are  apt  to  make  a  Horfe 
trip  and  {tumble,  or  at  lead  t6  be  very  flifF  af¬ 
ter  riding,  the  cure  may  be  attempted  by  mild 
blifters  ;  fome  only  pierce  them  with  an  aui, 
but  that  often  renders  them  more  obftinate,  but 
mild  blifters  often  repeated,  draw  out  the  fero- 
iities,  diffipate  the  impaded  air,  and  by  de- 
The  cure  grees  remove  them.  Bliftering  always  has  this 
of  obfti*  eifed  in  the  Windgals  that  happen  above  the 
Fetlock,  and  fometimes  1  have  known  blifter¬ 
ing  alone  fucceed  in  the  windy  flatulent  Tu¬ 
mors  in  the  Blocks ;  but  this  has  been  repeated 
at  times  for  the  fpace  of  a  year  or  a  year  and  an 
half,  working  the  Blorfe  as  ufual  in  all  the 
intervals.  Thefe  accidents  happen  chiefly  to 
Coach-horfes,  and  others  that  draw  heavy  loads, 
and  the  beft  way  to  manage  their  blifters  is  this : 
A  little  ot  the  bliftering  ointment  fhould  be  laid 
on  every  other  day  for  one  week,  which  brings  a 
plentiful  difcharge  of  ferofities,  and  when  they 
are  dried  up,  which  generally  happens  in  a  few 
days, the  Horfe  may  go  to  his  ufual  work  for  three 
weeks  or  a  month,  after  which  the  bliftering 

•  o 

may  be  again  renewed,  if  it  be  a  convenient  time 
for  the  owner,  or  at  any  other  feafon  when  the 
Horfe  can  have  a  little  refpite  given  him  from 

forking, 
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working.  I  have  caufed  Horfes  to  be  bliftered 
in  this  manner  fix  or  eight  times  within  the 
year,  by  which  method  I  daily  got  fome  ground, 
the  puffs  and  fwellings  have  been  gradually  re¬ 
duced,  the  Fibres  and  nervous  parts  have  been 
{Lengthened,  no  manner  of  blemifh  has  been  > 
left,  nor  any  lofs  of  Hair,  and  the  Lamenefs  has 
been  removed.  Firing  is  indeed  more  expedi- Firing  ufe- 
tious,  being  but  one  fingle  operation,  which  is  ^uI^n 
feldom  or  never  repeated  ;  but  firing  not  only  wiadeals. 
leaves  its  tokens  behind  it,  but  for  the  moft  part 
makes  an  imperfect  cure,  and  as  the  ferofities 
are  never  fufliciently  drained  off,  there  always 
remains  a  fulneis  in  the  Joint,  with  a  ftiffnefs  ; 
and  the  only  good  effeds  obtain'd  by  it  is  this, 
that  it  flops  the  increafe  of  the  malady,  and 
renders  a  Horfe  much  more  ufeful  than  he  was  4 
before  the  operation.  The  beft  blifter  that  can 
be  ufed  in  this  cafe,  is  that  mild  prefcription, 
which  has  been  already  recommended  for  the 
cure  of  a  Bone-Spavin. 

As  for  thofe  puffs  and  flatulent  Swellings  that 
fometimes  rife  near  the  Joint  of  the  Knee,  the 
beft  way  is  to  remove  them  by  repellers ;  in  re¬ 
gard  thefe  are  often  caufed  by  blows  or  ftrains ; 
the  propereft  repellers  are  Oak  Bark,  or  Pomegra¬ 
nate  Bark  boil'd  in  Vinegar,  or  in  (harp  Lees  of 
Wine,  which  may  be  apply 'd  with  Woollen 
Cloths,  as  already  direded  3  but  if  thefe  have 
not  force  enough  to  take  effed,  then  the  beft 
way  is  to  blifter  without  delay;  for  when  thefe 
are  feated  near  the  Knee,  they  prove  dangerous, 
unlefs  fpeedily  removed :  for  this  reafon  firing 
is  alfo  proper  after  bliftering,  which  fhould  be 

done 
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done  with  a  fmall  iron,  and  the  lines  or  rafes 
made  as  near  to  one  another  as  poflible;  after¬ 
wards  covering  the  whole  Knee  with  a  defen- 
five  plaifter;  for  which  purpofe,  the  Ad  Herni- 
am,  or  Rupture  Plaifter,  mixed  with  De  Mi- 
nio,  either  the  Red  or  brown,  equal  parts,  is 
preferable  to  any  other,  letting  it  lye  on  as  long 
as  it  will  flick. 

In  the  human  body,  it  is  ufual  to  treat  flatu¬ 
lent  Swellings  with  difcutient  Fomentations 
made  of  warm  Aromatick  Herbs  and  Cummin 
Seeds,  as  Bay-berries,  and  fuch  like,  b*ut  the 
Skins  of  Horfes  are  fo  thick,  and  their  Fibres 
fo  rigid,  that  fuch  things  make  little  or  no  im- 
preflion  upon  them  ;  neither  does  the  Cummin 
Plaifter  avail  any  thing,  it  being  impoflible  to 
1  make  this  plaifter  flick  fo  as  to  be  of  any  ufe  ^ 
and  therefore  I  judg'd  it  unneceflary  to  lay  down 
any  forms  of  fuch  things. 

As  to  the  flatulent  windy  Tumors  that  rift 
between  the  Interftices  of  any  of  the  large  Muf- 
cles  of  the  Hips,  or  elfewhere ;  theft  generally 
come  by  accidents,  and  the  beft  way  is  to  make 
an  incifion,  and  digeft  the  wound,  or  wafh  it 
pretty  often  with  Spirit  of  Wine  and  Vine¬ 
gar,  equal  parts,  for  when  the  Membranes  are 
pierc’d,  and  the  air  and  vifcid  Serofities  are  dif- 
charged,  the  parts  foon  agglutinate  and  heal,  and 
thereby  recover  their  wonted  tone.  But  thefe 
fort  of  Flatulencies  often  wear  off*,  without  any 
help,  by  the  working  of  the  Mufcies  in  their  ex- 
ercife,  the  adtion  of  the  Mufcies  in  a  Horfe  be¬ 
ing  very  ftrong  and  forcibly  and  as  they  are  not 

dan-* 
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dangerous,  the  beft  way  is  to  to  try  repellents, 
before  any  thing  elfe  be  done. 

Of  a  Blood-Spavin. 

A  Blood-Spavin  is  a  Swelling  and  dilatation  of  T3ie 
the  Vein,  that  takes  its  courfe  along  the  J?looc?‘ 
infide  of  the  Hock,  forming  a  little  foft  Tu-  defcribed, 
m or  in  the  hollow  part  thereof.  The  fwelimg 
is  ufually  no  bigger  than  a  large  walnut,  but 
more  flat.  It  is  foft  and  yielding  to  the  touch, 
as  the  other  Veins,  and  often  attended  with 
weaknefs  and  lamenefs  in  the  Hock. 

This  maiady  is  called  a  \  arix  in  the  hu-  it  is  pro¬ 
man  body,  and  is  often  the  effect  of  wounds,  P^a 
bruifes,  and  other  accidents.  Aged  and  weak 
perfons  are  fubjedt  to  Varixes  from  the  poor-  * 
nefs  of  their  Blood,  and  the  badnefs  of  their 
Juices,  and  in  young  perfons  they  are  owing  for 
the  moft  part  to  a  Plethora,  and  fulnefs  of 
Blood.  But  a  Blood-Spavin  in  a  Horfe,  for  the  Thecaufe: 
moft  part  is  owing  to  thefe  concurring  caufes, 
viz.  an  uncommon  largenefs  of  the  Veins,  which 
difpofes  to  weaknefs  in  the  Limbs.  The  Vein 
where  the  Varix  is  feated  not  pafling  in  a  ftreight 
courfe,  but  with  a  contortion  or  winding,  efpe- 
ciallv  when  two  of  the  larger,  inferior  branches 
meet  together  near  the  hollow,  and  there  enter 
the  great  Mafter  Vein  of  the  Hind-Leg-  this 
generally  forms  the  largeft  Varix,  or  Blood-Spa¬ 
vin,  and  of  fuch  fort  as  moft  of  all  difpofes  to 
lamenefs.  The  fhape  of  the  Hock  contributes 
alfo  to  this  malady  when  it  is  broad  and  large, 
as  it  is  more  remarkably  in  fome  Horfes  than 
others,  and  the  Proceflfes  of  the  Bones  of  that 

Joint 
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Joint  arc  high  and  prominent,  fo  as  to  render 
the  finuofitics  and  hollow nefs  both  deep  and 
fpacious,  whereby  a  lodgment  is  more  eafily 
form’d  for  the  turgid  Vein,  which  generally  re¬ 
tards  the  motion  of  the  Blood  contained  in  it, 
and  contributes  to  increafe  the  fwelling,  fo  that 
It  is  continually  impreffed  and  bruis’d  by  every 
adtionr  of  the  joint;  and  from  hence  it  falls 
out,  that  in  a  Blood-Spavin,  a  Horfe  always  grows 
the  more  lame  the  longer  he  is  kept  in  exercife. 

The  tifual  cure  of  a  Blood-Spavin  is  by  tak¬ 
ing  up  the  Vein;  but  that  is  not  necefiary  in  all 
cafes.  When  a  Blood-Spavin  proceeds  from  a 
Strain  in  the  Hock,  it  ought  only  to  be  treated 
with  coolers  and  repellers,  which  often  cures 
without  further  helps.  Young  Horfes  often 
have  a  fulnefs  in  that  Vein  when  they  come  firft 
Into  work,  efpecially  if  their  Blood  be  vifcid  and 
fizy;  but  that  defedf  ordinarily  wears  off  with  a 
careful  management  of  a  Horfe’s  diet  and  exer- 
cife,  and  with  other  good  ufage ;  the  propereft 
applications  to  flrengthen  the  Hocks,  or  any 
other  of  the  Joints,  are  cooling  and  reftridive 
fomentations ;  for  which  purpofe  I  can  recom¬ 
mend  the  following  above  all  others,  and  it  is 
eafily  made. 

Take  Biflort  Root,  and  Solomon’s  Seal,  of 
each  a  handful ;  Oak  Bark,  and  Pomegranate 
Bark,  cut  or  bruis’d,  of  each  an  ounce  ;  Roch 
Allum,  an  ounce  and  a  half;  boil  in  two 
quarts  of  Vinegar,  or  old  Verjuice,  and  bath 
the  Horfe’s  Hock  with  it  pretty  often ; 
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the  befl:  way  is  to  wring  out  woollen  Cloths, 

and  apply  them  hot  round  the  Hock. 

This  is  not  only  proper  to  prevent  a  Blood- 
Spavin,  but  in  all  weakneffes  of  the  Joints  will 
do  great  fervice,  efpecially  to  ftrengthen  the 
Limbs  of  Colts  and  young  Horfes,  that  have 
been  put  early  to  bulinefs. 

But  if  either  the  ftrudture,  or  fituation  of  the 
Veins  in  the  Hock,  are  fuch  as  admits  of  no  di¬ 
minution,  the  bed:  way  is  to  take  up  the  Vein* 
by  opening  the  Skin  the  whole  length,  then 
paffing  a  crooked  needle  underneath  the  Vein, 
a  little  way  below  the  dwelling.  The  needle 
fhould  he  arm’d  with  a  wax’d  thread  doubled, 
with  which  the  Vein  is  to  be  tyed.  The  fame 
operation  may  be  alfo  performed  a  little  way 
above  the  fwelling,  and  the  turgid  part  of  the 
Vein  will  come  away  by  digeftion,  when  the 
ligature  rots  off.  I  have  known  fome  Farriers 
cut  off  the  middle  piece  of  the  Vein,  between 
the  Ligatures,  and  fucceed  very  well  in  the  cure, 
only  that  the  cutting  out  the  Vein  created  heat, 
inflammation,  and  fwelling  of  the  Hock,  which 
might  have  been  dangerous,  had  the  Blood  been 
faulty;  and  Volley  fell  fays,  he  has  known  this 
way  of  taking  up  the  Vein  (which  it  feems  is 
very  common  in  France )  produce  the  Farcy, 
and  prov’d  fatal  to  feveral  Florfes,  After  tak¬ 
ing  up  the  Vein,  the  part  fhould  be  dreffed  with 
a  good  digeftive  made  of  Turpentine,  Honey, 
and  Spirit  of  Wine,  which  is  milder  than  Oil 
of  Turpentine,  and  renders  it  more  proper  in 
this  cafe  while  the  wound  isdigefting;  the  cur¬ 
rent 
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rent  of  the  Blood  being  cut  offby  this  operation, 
will  gradually  enlarge  the  neighbouring  bran¬ 
ches,  and  by  that  means  keep  up  its  communi¬ 
cation,  fo  as  to  fupply  the  Limb  with  its  pro¬ 
per  fupport  and  nourifhment,  and  by  that  time 
the  threads  are  rotted  off,  and  the  wound  clofed, 
will  arrive  to  a  tolerable  degree  of  ftrength; 
but  yet  I  would  always  advife,  when  aHorfe  has 
had  a  Vein  taken  up  for  a  Blood-Spavin,  that 
lie  fihould  be  ufed  gently  for  a  confiderable 
time,  for  many  Horfes  with  thefe  defeats  ne¬ 
ver  recover  their  ftrength  fo  perfectly  as  others 
that  have  never  been  fubjedt  to  them. 

The  worft  fort  is,  when  along  with  the  Spavin, 
there  are  alfo  flatulencies  and  puffs  in  the  Hocks, 
which  I  have  feen  feveral  times ;  in  common 
cafes  I  have  often  recovered  the  Hock  without 
taking  up  the  Vein,  by  iuch  reftringent  fomen¬ 
tations  as  the  laft  inferted,  which  often  fucceeds 
with  young  Horfes,  and  with  right  and  well 
timed  exercife,  and  a  clean  drying  diet,  recover 
them  to  their  {Length ;  but  in  the  other  cafe 
nothing  is  to  be  done  without  firft  taking  up  the 
Vein,  and  afterwards  following  the  method  al¬ 
ready  laid  down  for  the  cure  of  Windgals  and 
other  flatulent  Tumors,  particularly  Bliftering 
and  Firing,  applying  aStyptickPlaifter  or  charge 
made  of  the  Rupture  Plaifter,  two  parts,  and 
one  part  of  Diachylon  or  de  Minio>  to  render  it 
lefs  brittle,  which  is  neceffary  here,  becaufe  the 
motion  of  the  joint  would  be  apt  to  make  it 
crumble  off.  This  is  a  great  ftrengthener  or  de- 
fenfive,  and  (hould  befpread  very  thick  all  round 
the  Hock,  and  continued  for  two  or  three 

months. 
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months,  during  which  time  the  Horfe  may  be 
turned  out  to  grafs. 

The  Rupture  Plaifter,  in  mod  of  our  Difpen- 
fatories,  is  directed  in  the  following  manner, 
viz. 

Take  of  Galls,  Cyprefs  Nuts,  Pomegranate 
Peel,  Balauftines,  Acacia,  the  Seeds  of  Plan¬ 
tain,  Ffeawort  and  Creffes,  Acorn  Cups, 
roafted  Beans,  long  and  round  Birthwort, 
and  Myrtles,  of  each  half  an  ounce ;  let  all 
thefe  be  powdered  and  macerated,  or  fteeped 
four  days  in  Vinegar  of  Rofes,  and  afterwards 
dried.  Then  take  of  the  greater  and  leffer 
Comfrey,  of  Horfe-tail,  Woad,  Cetrarch, 
Roots  of  Ofmund  Roval  and  Fern,  of  each 
an  ounce  $  of  Frankincenfe,  Myrrh,  and  » 
Maftich,  of  each  two  ounces  ;  of  Armenian 
Bole,  wafhed  in  Vinegar,  of  prepared  Cala¬ 
mine,  Litharge  of  Gold  and  Dragon’s  Blood, 
of  each  three  ounces ;  of  Pitch,  two  Pounds ; 
of  Turpentine,  a  fufficient  quantity  to  make 
the  whole  into  an  emplaifter. 

I  have  inferted  this  plaifter,  not  thatlfuppofe 
many  will  be  at  the  trouble  of  making  it,  feeing 
it  may  be  had  fo  eaftly  at  almoft  every  apothe¬ 
cary’s  ;  but  that  the  pradtitioner  may  fee  what 
things  are  proper  in  the  intentions  of  ftrengthen- 
ing  parts  that  are  weak  and  relaxed,  for  which 
almoft;  all  the  ingredients  in  this  compofition  are 
perfectly  well  fuited ;  tho’  the  fame  end  may 
perhaps  be  as  well  anfwered  where  the  ingredi¬ 
ents  are  not  fo  numerous  and  therefore  when 
this  plaifter  cannot  eafily  be  got,  another  may 

be 
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be  fubftituted  in  its  room,  in  the  following  man¬ 
ner. 


Strength- 
ening 
charge 
proper  in 
a  Blood 
Spavin. 


Take  Diachylon  plaifter  of  de  Minio ,  the  red  or 
the  brown,  two  pounds ;  Pitch,  half  a  pound  • 
melt  them  together  in  a  pipkin,  and  when 
the  whole  is  melted  ftir  into  the  mixture  an 
ounce  of  fine  Armenian  Bole,  which  taftes 
acid,  and  an  ounce  of  dyer’s  Gall. 


This  maybe  applied chargewife,  as  the  other, 
and  will  anfwer  all  the  fame  purpofes ;  the  de 
Minio  is  only  made  of  Red  Lead  and  Oil,  as 
the  Diachylon  Simplex  is  of  Letharge;  the 
brown  has  an  addition  of  Bees  W ax  and  Vine¬ 
gar,  which  changes  the  colour  of  the  Red  Lead 
and  turns  it  brown.  The  dyer’s  Gall  is  a  fun¬ 
gus  that  grows  out  of  a  foreign  oak,  has  the 
ftrengthening  and  reftringent  properties  of  the 
oak,  and  is  much  eafier  reduced  to  powder. 
And  the  Bole  is  not  only  drying  and  reftrin¬ 
gent,  but  gives  a  good  body  and  confidence  to 
the  plaifter,  fo  as  to  prevent  it  from  running. 

Horfes  are  fubjedl  to  other  Varices  befides  the 
Blood-Spavin,  but  are  feldom  minded,  unlefs 
they  caufe  a  Horfe  to  go  lame.  I  have  feen  Va¬ 
rices  feveral  times  on  the  Fore-Legs,  behind  the 
joint  of  the  Knee,  on  each  fide  the  Back-Sinew, 
between  it  and  the  Bone,  where  the  crural  Veins 
are  feated,  and  fometimes  below  near  the  Fet¬ 
lock,  and  I  have  feen  a  varicofe  difpofition  in 
the  whole  Vein  on  one  fide,  and  not  in  the 
other  on  the  oppofite  fide.  And  I  have  known 
the  Shakle  Vein,  tho’  it  is  naturally  no  bigger 
than  a  fmall  packthread,  turned  to  a  Varix,  as 

large 
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large  as  a  man's  little  finger.  When  thefe  hap¬ 
pen,  Horfes  always  go  lame  ;  and  it  is  one  of 
thofe  fort  of  lameneffes  which  few  praditioners 
are  able  to  find  out.  But  I  (hail  difcourfe  more 
fully  on  this  when  I  come  to  treat  of  Strains  of 
the  Back-finew. 

i 
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1 X  7ENS  are  fiefhyfubftances  that  grow  out  a!-  Wens  de- 
*  ^  mcfl:  on  all  parts  of  the  Horfe’s  Body.  They  icnbed* 
often  proceed  from  bruifes  or  (trains,  and  fome- 
times  from  accidents  that  are  minute  and  im¬ 
perceptible,  beginning  ufually  in  the  Skin, 
where  the  veffels  are  extremely  finall,  which 
enlarging  gradually  by  a  continual  afflux  to  the 
difeafed  part,  in  time  grow  to  a  confiderable  * 
fize. 

They  are  feldom  painful,  which  is  owing  to 
their  fmall  beginning  and  flow  growth,  being 
fometimes  of  feveral  years  (landing  before  they 
arrive  to  any  great  fize;  fo  that  they  become  like 
the  natural  flelh,  and  rarely  have  any  other  fen- 
fible  effed  than  to  caufe  a  deformity  or  weight 
upon  the  part  where  they  are  fifuated.  Their  fub- 
llance  is  generally  flefhy,  and  for  the  mod  part 
fpungy ;  tho’  fome  are  fpungy  in  part,  with  a 
mixture  ot  fchirrous  hardnefs,  of  a  fcrophulous 
or  cancerous  difpofition,  efpecially  when  they 
arife  among  the  gland ulous  parts. 

When  a  Wen  takes  its  origin  from  the  Ten-* 
dons  or  Membranes  of  the  Mufcles,  or  when 
any  part  of  a  Wen  has  a  participation  with 
them,  that  part  generally  appears  upon  difiec- 
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fion,  like  fo  many  fmall  threads,  or  like  a 
bundle  of  hair  laid  dole  together,  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  fome,  is  a  true  Schirrus.  When  a 
Wen  rifes,  or  has  a  communication  with  the 
Membrana  Adipofa  or  the  Yafcular  Cells  that 
contain  the  fat  or  unftuous  part  of  the  Blood, 
its  fubftance  is  then  chiefly  an  accumulation  of 
a  greafy  matter  refembiing  fuet ;  and  in  fome  a 
confiderable  quantity  of  clear  water  has  been 
found,  efpecially  upon  fqueezing,  which  pro¬ 
bably  may  proceed  from  fome  communication 
with  the  lymphatick  vefiels. 

All  true  Wens  are  contained  in  a  cyftis  or 
bag,  which  rifes  from  the  ruptured  Veflels, 
formed  by  the  flow  advances  it  makes,  and  in- 
clofes  the  whole  fubftance,  encreafing  both  in 
its  thicknefs  and  fize  as  the  Wen  encreafes. 
And  this  is  the  reafon  why  Wens  and  all  other 
incyfted  Tumors  can  never  be  perfectly  cured, 
unlefs  the  Cyjl  or  Capfula  he  aifo  deftr©yed. 

Horfes  are  fubjedt  to  Wens  and  flefby  Tu¬ 
mors,  as  all  other  animals  are,  tho’  they  are  fel- 
dom  fu  fibred  to  grow  to  any  flze  before  they  are 
extirpated.  There  is  fo  much  delicacy  ufed  in 
treating  the  human  body,  that  thefe  fubftances 
not  being  painful,  are  often  fuffered  to  go  on  till 
they  caufe  great  deformity,  or  become  trouble- 
fome  with  their  weight,  or  are  attended  with 
fome  other  very  great  inconveniency.  But  as 
we  are  follicitous  to  have  every  the  leaft  defor¬ 
mity  removed  from  our  Plorfes  as  foon  as  any 
Inch  appears,  therefore  when  a  preternatural 
fwelling  riles  on  any  part,  trial  is  firft  made  to 
diflblve  it;  and  if  that  cannot  be  done,  it  is  cut 
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off  without  ceremony,  or  elfe  deftroyed  with  a 
cauftick.  Neverthelefs  we  often  fee  draught 
Horfes  that  are  of  fmall  value  with  very  large 
Wens,  even  fometimes  upon  their  Joints,  with¬ 
out  making  them  go  lame,  efpecially  thofe  that 
hang  loofe  and  have  their  fituation  no  deeper 
than  the  Skin ;  and  we  may  often  fee  oxen  and 
cows  with  very  large  Wens  upon  their  Knees, 
which  might  eafily  be  removed,  without  dan¬ 
ger,  if  they  were  any  ways  hurtful. 

I  was  once  concerned  with  a  very  fine  Horfe  A  very 
that  had  a  large  Wen  on  the  lower  part  of  his  Iargc 

o  I  near  the 

I  Neck,  near  the  Wind-pipe,  which  was  cut  off  Wind- 
with  a  fharp  inftrument.  It  grew  from  a  fmall  P^e* 
beginning,  not  bigger  than  a  W alnut,  to  the 
bulk  of  a  middle-fized  melon,  without  pain  or 
inflammation,  but  at  laft  it  became  trouble-  # 
j  fome,  and  affedted  the  motion  of  his  Shoulders. 

|  This  fubftance,  when  it  was  cut  off,  appeared  to 
be  no  other  than  a  mafs  of  fungous  flefh,  a  little 
variegated  in  its  colour,  and  probably  proceeded 
;  from  a  rupture  of  fome  very  fmall  twigs  of  the 
Jugular  Arteries,  which  being  enlarged  by  a 
1  continual  afflux  of  the  Blood,  caufed  fo  great 
j  an  effufion  of  Blood  from  feveral  orifices,  that 
iit  could  not  be  flopped  by  the  adtual  cautery; 

I  however,  the  firing  reftrained  it  fo  far  as  to  make 
way  for  a  ftyptick,  by  which  means  the  wound 
(came  to  digeft,  and  was  foon  cicatrized. 

When  Wens  are  pendulous  and  hang  by  a  The  cure 
(fmall  root,  the  heft  way  to  extirpate  them  is  by  ofWens* 
(trying  them  with  a  waxed  packthread,  or  a 
pair  line,  making  the  ligature  or  tye  tighter  by 
(degrees,  till  the  fubftance  falls  off ;  afterwards  it 
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may  be  healed  with  a  common  digeftive  made 
of  Honey  and  Turpentine,  or  by  bathing  it  fre¬ 
quently  with  Spirit  of  Wine  or  TinCture  of 
Myrrh.  But  when  a  Wen  is  broad  towards  its 
insertion,  that  is  at  bottom,  and  has  feveral  ori¬ 
gins,  like  cords  or  firings,  it  is  fometimes  the 
fafeft  way  not  to  meddle  with  it.  If  the  cure 
is  practicable,  it  mu  ft  be  done  by  excifion  or 
cauftick.  The  firft  dreffing  muft  be  with  dry 
tow,  and  afterwards  with  the  common  digeftive. 
If  proud  fungous  flefh  arife,  it  may  be  drefled 
with  Turpentine  mixed  with  red  Precipitate, 
viz.  two  drams  of  Precipitate  ground  fine  to 
two  ounces  of  Turpentine;  and  where  it  re¬ 
quires  moil,  the  fore  or  ulcer  may  be  ftrewed 
with  powder  of  Precipitate,  or  with  Precipitate 
♦  and  burnt  Allum,  in  powder,  of  each  equal 
quantities,  and  if  ftronger  efcharoticks  be  re¬ 
quired,  equal  quantities  of  powder  of  blueVitriol 
and  red  Precipitate  may  be  ufed,  or  theUlcer  may 
be  touched  with  a  feather  or  pencil  dipped  in  But¬ 
ter  of  Antimony,  efpecially  if  it  look  cancerous ; 
for  which  the  reader  may  confult  what  has  been 
faid  concerning  cancerous  ulcers. 


Wens  on  Horfes  are  fometimes  fubjeCt  to  fwellings  on 
the  Heel  the  Heel  of  the  Hock,  and  like  wife  on  the 
H0rk  and  P°'mt  °f  theElbow, which  the  French  and  Italians 
Elbow  of  a  call  Capellets,  and  are  ranked  among  the  Wens 
becaufe  they  have  fome  of  the  fame  qualities 
p  r  owing  and  refemblances,  viz.  they  often  rife  to  a  con- 
tobruifes,  fiderable  bulk,  are  feldom  painful,  but  when 
they  inflame  and  fuppurate,  and  therefore  fel¬ 
dom  caufe  licknefs  or  lamenefs,  and  are  often 
encyfted  as  Wens,  and  have  much  of  the  fame 
kind  .of  contents.  But,  however,  fome  Horfes 
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may,  by  their  natural  conftitution,  be  more  in¬ 
clinable  to  fuch  maladies  than  others,  in  which 
refpedl  fuch  fwellings  may  be  ranked  among 
the  Wens ;  yet  daily  experience  fhews  us  that 
thefe  on  the  Hock  or  Elbows,  are  ufually  ow¬ 
ing  to  bruifes  and  other  accidents. 

Young  Horfes  that  are  ticklifh  and  given  to 
kicking,  when  they  come  firft  to  (land  between 
bales,  are  apt  to  lafh  out,  efpecially  when  the 
bales  hang  upon  ropes  and  chains, fo  as  to  move  to 
and  fro  j  and  by  that  means  often  (trike  their 
Hams  againft  them  or  againft  the  ports,  and 
bring  a  fwelling  upon  the  tip  of  the  Hock  j 
which  I  have  often  prevented,  by  caufing  fuch 
Horfes  to  be  moved  into  dole  {landings,  and 
when  flightly  hurt,  by  bathing  the  aggrieved 
part  with  Vinegar  or  old  Verjuice,  mixed  with  ♦ 
a  little  Bole ;  thofe  fwellings  that  rife  on  the 
point  of  the  Elbow,  are  ufually  thought  to  pro¬ 
ceed  from  a  Horfe's  (hiking  the  Toe  of  his 
Hind-foot  againft  hisElbowin  lying  down,  efpe¬ 
cially  where  his  (landing  happens  to  be  narrow 
and  fhort ;  and  I  am  apt  to  imagine  fome  Horfes 
meet  with  fuch  accidents  where  the  pavement 
is  (lippery,  and  want  of  fufficient  litter ;  for  by 
that  means  Horfes  may  eaiily  rub  andbruife  their 
Elbows,  and  we  rarely  fee  fuch  accidents  hap¬ 
pen  to  thofe  that  have  roomly  (landings  and 
good  bedding. 

When  thefe  Tumors  come  by  accidents,  we 
find  the  fwelling  generally  on  one  Limb,  and 
oftentimes  fome  impreftion  is  made  on  the  part, 
which  (hews  it  has  come  by  a  ftroke  or  bruife  $ 
but  when  it  rifes  on  both  (ides,  viz.  on  both 
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Heels,  or  on  both  Elbows,  and  from  a  fmali  be¬ 
ginning  rifes  flowly  and  by  degrees,  we  may 
then  fufpedt  the  Blood  and  Juices  in  fault, 
which  ought  always  to  be  regarded  by  thofe 
who  undertake  the  cure  of  fuch  maladies. 

Capeilets  on  the  Elbow,  or  Heel  of  th© 
Hock,  are  feldom  fo  perfectly  cured,  as  not  to 
leave  fome  blemifh  or  callofity :  If  they  pro¬ 
ceed  from  Blows  and  Contufions,  the  fame  me- 
thod  is  to  be  followed  that  has  been  laid  down 
for  the  cure  of  all  fuch  accidents ;  viz.  by  cool¬ 
ers  and  repellers.  Thefe  applications  often  abate 
fuch  fwellings,  both  on  the  Hocks  and  Elbows, 
'without  further  trouble,  and  in  time  remove 
them ;  but  when  the  veffels  are  broke,  and  the 
juices  extravafated,  they  generally  come  to  fup- 
puration,  which  may  be  forwarded  by  anoint¬ 
ing  with  Dialthtea ,  or  aim  oft  with  any  unftu- 
ous  application ;  and,  if  the  thicknefs  of  the 
Skin  hinder  or  retard  their  breaking,  they  may 
be  opened  with  a  launcet  or  incifion  knife,  in 
fome  dependent  part  towards  one  fide,  and  not 
behind,  which  is  better  here  than  opening  by 
cauftick,  becaufe  as  little  as  poffible  of  the  Skin 
fhould  be  deftroyed,  where  the  parts  are  pro¬ 
minent,  otherwife  it  would  be  difficult  to  cover 
the  proceffes  of  the  bones  that  form  the  Eleel 
and  Elbow ;  and,  befides  the  blemifh  that  this 
muft  leave,  the  cure  would  alfo  be  tedious.  The 
fame  caution  ought  alfo  to  be  obferved  in  all 
Tumors  that  rife  on  the  proceffes  of  any  of  the 
other  bones,  efpecially  on  the  joints,  where 
their  continual  motion  hinders  their  re-union, 

when 
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when  they  become  wounded,  or  meet  with  any 
other  accident  that  caufes  lofs  of  fubftance. 

When  the  matter  of  thefe  Tumors  is  all  dis¬ 
charged,  and  the  Abfceffes  formed  therein  are 
dried  up,  which  may  be  done  with  foft  doffils 
dipp’d  in  a  mixture  of  common  Turpentine, 
Honey,  and  tindure  of  Myrrh 3  and,  in  cafe 
of  proud  fie  hi,  with  the  affiffance  of  precipitate 
Vitriol,  burnt  Allum,  and  fuch  like,  there  re¬ 
mains  nothing  further  than  to  bath  the  part 
once  a-day,  or  oftner,  with  Spirit  of  wine  and 
vinegar,  equal  parts,  and  about  an  eighth  part  of 
oil  of  Vitriol  added  to  it  by  fingle  drops,  as  has 
been  elfe where  directed.  TheSkin,  after  fuch  ac¬ 
cidents, continues  generally  relaxed  and  thick,  and 
at  the  fame  time  exceeding  fpungy  3  I  have  feen 
it  at  lead  an  inch  and  an  half  on  the  Elbow,  and 
of  a  pale  colour,  refembling  an  unripe  cherry, 
when  it  is  cut,  ififuing  forth  a  moifture  like  that 
which  comes  from  wounded  Tendons,  and  by 
ufing  this  mixture  constantly  after  the  groffer 
matter  has  all  been  difcharg’d,  bathing  the  fore, 
and  all  over  the  fwelhng,  the  Skin  has  fhrunk 
gradually,  and  the  cure  has  been  made  without 
leaving  a  callofity,  in  lefs  time  than  one  could 
well  imagine  3  for  when  a  callofity  or  thicknefs  of 
the  Skin  remains,  which  cannot  indeed  always 
be  avoided,  it  expofes  them  to  frefh  impoftu- 
mations  and  abfceffes. 

The  Capellets  or  Iwellings  on  the  Heel  of  the 
Hock  often  differ  from  thofe  on  the  Elbow,  efpe- 
cially  with  regard  to  their  contents  3  for  as  the 
Tumors  on  the  Elbow  ufually  digeft  well  with 
good  laudable  matter,  fo  it  is  otfierwife  in  the 
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Hocks ;  the  matter  of  thefe  fometimes  refembles 
thick  pafte,  others  contain  nothing  bat  a  thin 
vifeid  water.  In  piercing  them  with  a  trochar, 

I  have  feen  fome  dilcharge  upwards  of  a  quart 
of  thjs  thin  matter;  and  as  the  Skin  there  forms 
a  Capfula,  that  cannot  be  removed  without  an 
irrecoverable  disfigurement,  fo  this  matter  is  apt 
to  gather  and  fill,  again  in  the  manner  of  an 
Atheroma.  But  the  coach  breed  are  moft  liable 
to  fuch  maladies,  and  as  they  feidom  caufe 
lamenefs,  they  are  therefore  the  lefs  regarded. 

When  any  of  thefe  Tumors  proceed  from  an 
indifpoiition  of  the  Blood,  in  fuch  cafes  I  always 
found  it  the  fafeft  way  not  to  be  too  hufy  with 
them.,  efpecialiy  thole  that  feem  watry,  and 
are  no  ways  hot  and  inflam’d.  I  have  known 
»  them  often  wear  off  infenfibly,  without  any  ap¬ 
plications  made  to  them,  only  by  keeping  the 
Horfe  to  a  clean  diet,  and  giving  him  moderate 
exercife ;  but  when  they  are  like  to  prove  tedi¬ 
ous  and  fl  11  floating,  fometimes  rifing  and  fome* 
times  falling,  without  coming  to  any  certain  or 
determinate  iffue,  and  if  they  have  a  tendency 
to  drop  downwards  into  the  Limbs,  the  belt 
way  is  then  to  rowel  and  purge,  and  when  the 
purging  is  quite  over  to  give  diuretick  or  pilling 
drinks,  made  with  clean  forge  water,  which 
before  the  juices  are  extravafated,  will  effefluate 
a  cure.  Afterwards  bathing  often  with  (harp 
Vinegar  or  Verjuice  will  {Lengthen  the  part, 
and  be  a  great  means  to  prevent  a  relapfe.  But 
the  fureft  .and  fpeedieft  cure  is  to  extirpate  them 
quite  with  a  fharp  inftrument ;  this,  however, 
can  only  be  done  when  they  do  not  adhere  to 
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the  procefs  of  the  Elbow,  but  may  be  pulled 
out,  and  have  nothing  but  a  fmall  neck  of  Skin 
behind  them.  As  for  thofe  that  rife  in  the 
Heel  of  the  Flock,  they  cannot  be  fo  fafely 
extirpated,  but  will  be  apt  to  leave  an  ugly  ble- 
mifh. 


C  H  A  P.  XL 
Of  W  O  U  N  D  S. 

f 

A  WOUND  is  generally  defin’d  a  feparation 
^  ^  of  the  parts  in  any  member  of  the  animal 
body  by  fome  infirument :  but  mold  people 
know  better  from  experience  what  a  wound  is, 
than  by  any  definition  that  can  be  made  of  it. 

Wounds  are  of  different  kinds,  fome  are^heva- 
fimple,  where  the  mufcular  flefli  or  tendons  are  f 
any  ways  cut  or  divided  by  a  lword,  knife,  or  Wounds, 
other  fharp  infirument;  others  are  compound 
or  complicated,  when  not  only  the  flefli,  nerves 
and  tendons  are  divided,  but  when  the  bones  are 
alfo  cut  or  fradtured,  or  when  fplinters  and  ex¬ 
traneous  matter  is  lodged  within  the  wounded 
flefh ;  this  often  caufes  aggravations  in  wounds 
of  the  complicated  kind,  as  are  alfo  all  wounds 
with  contufions,  where  the  flefli  and  nervous 
parts  are  not  only  cut  or  broke  afunder  by  the 
violence  of  the  ftroke,  but  when  the  circum¬ 
ambient  flefh  is  alfo  bmifed,  whether  by  the 
bluntnefs  of  the  infirument,  or  by  the  promi¬ 
nency  of  the  bones,  and  other  hard  parts  that 
lie  under  the  wound.  There  are  alfo  lacerated 
Wounds,  of  which  kind  are  all  thofe  caufed  by 
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nails,  tenter-hooks,  or  fplinters  of  wood  that 
tear  the  flefh,  and  alio  when  they  happen  to  be 
flak’d  atgrafs;  all  which  produce  wounds  of 
the  lacerated  kind.  Pundlures  are  deep  fmali 
wounds  made  by  nails,  or  (harp  fplinters  pierc¬ 
ing  through  the  flefh  ;  and  fometimes  the  joints., 
and  other  nervous  parts  are  wounded  with  new 
forks  carelefsly  ufed,  before  their  points  are 
worn  blunt  and  fmooth;  all  which  wounds  are 
generally  punctures:  befides  thefe,  our  w ar¬ 
il  ones  are  expofed  to  gun-fhot  wounds,  and 
other  accidents,  which  will  be  treated  of  in  their 
order. 

Now,  all  wounds  are  perceptible  to  the  eye, 
but  to  know  how  far  they  penetrate,  or  how  far 
the  internal  parts  are  affefted  by  them,  requires 
♦fome  knowledge  and  experience.  Simple  wounds 
ill  the  flefh  may  be  often  traced  in  all  their  di- 
menflons,  without  the  help  of  a  probe  or  inftru- 
ment ;  but  when  they  are  deep,  and  form  Ab- 
feeffes,  it  is  then  neceflary  to  make  fome  trial 
of  them.  In  wounds  of  the  Head,  if  the  Horfe 
be  convuls’d,  and  inclin’d  to  the  Staggers,  and 
continues  under  thefe  fymptoms,  we  may  fuf- 
pedt  the  Brain  to  be  wounded,  with  its  mem¬ 
branes  ;  and  if  the  Cerebellum  be  wounded,  his 
convulfions  will  be  ftrong,  and  fcarce  admit  of 
any  intervals.  The  fame  fymptoms  will  arife  from 
a  fradtur’d  Skull,  efpecially  if  any  part  of  it  be 
depreffed ;  but  thefe  are  accidents  that  feldom 
happen  to  Horfes,  the  bones  of  the  Skull  be¬ 
ing  extremely  hard  and  folid.  When  the 
Wind-pipe  is  wounded,  the  air  will  come  forth 
of  the  wound.  And  if  the  wound  be  in  the 
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Lungs,  not  only  the  air,  but  a  frothy  matter  of 
a  vermilion  colour,  will  be  difcharged  from  it. 

When  the  Stomach  is  wounded,  the  aliment  or 
food,  efpecially  the  thinner  part  of  it,  pafles 
thro’  the  wound;  and  when  the  fmall  guts  are 
wounded,  the  matter  will  be  mixed  with  the 
chyle.  When  the  Bladder  is  wounded,  the 
Urine  will  come  forth  of  the  wound,  and  if  the 
wounds  be  in  the  Kidneys,  the  matter  will  be 
thin,  and  have  an  urinous  fcent,  and  the  Urine 
bloody. 

All  wounds  that  penetrate  the  noble  parts  are 
generally  attended  with  pain,  ficknefs,  and  often 
with  convullions.  When  the  heart  is  wounded, 
fainting  and  ftrong  palpitation  will  be  the  im¬ 
mediate  confequence.  Wounds  of  the  Liver 
are  attended  with  great  pain  and  inward  bleed- 
ing,  from  the  Vena  porta,  and  other  large  blood - 
veffels.  Other  wounds  are  in  like  manner  di- 
itinguiihed  by  their  proper  fymptoms  ;  for  in- 
ftance,  when  a  Horfe  is  any  way  wounded  in 
the  Membranes  and  Sinews,  there  is  always  an 
exquifite  fenfe  of  pain,  the  matter  is  generally 
thin  and  vifcid.  When  a  wound  is  received  in 
the  Joint,  that  penetrates  the  ligaments,  it  is 
often  attended  with  a  Joint-water,  and  many 
other  ill  confequences. 

As  to  the  prognofticks,  they  are  in  many  re-  The  pr0g- 
fpects  the  fame  as  in  the  human  body,  for  flefti  noftic^% 
wounds  are  eafily  cured,  if  the  Blood  be  good  [v°h^w 
and  balfamick  ;  but  if  that  be  tainted  or  vitiated,  wounds 
the  moft  Ample  wound  may  become  trouble-  aredan2e‘“ 
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i©me  and  difficult,  and  lometimeS  dangerous  when  not. 

jn  the  bed;  confutation,  efpecially  when  any  of 
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the  larger  arteries  are  divided.  Wounds  in  the 
membranes  and  nervous  parts  are  more  difficult, 
and  attended  with  worfe  fymptoms  than  flefii 
wounds;  and  when  the  Sinews  are  wounded, 
efpecially  if  they  be  pundtur’d,  prick’d,  or  any 
ways  torn,  they  always  excite  great  pain,  and 
fo  me  times  with  a  fymptomatick  fever  ;  other- 
wife,  when  thefe  wounds  digeft  kindly,  are  as 
eafily  cured  as  any  other. 

Wounds  in  the  Joints  are  always  troublefome, 
and  if  their  be  a  Joint-water,  in  any  quantity, 
they  indanger  ftiffnefs  and  incurable  lamenefs, 
if  not  a  Wafte  and  Confumption.  All  wounds 
of  the  Brain  and  its  membranes  are  exceeding 
dangerous,  and  in  the  Cerebellum  always  mor¬ 
tal.  Wounds  in  the  Windpipe,  in  the  Heart; 
©the  Lungs,  and  in  the  Liver,  are  always  dange¬ 
rous,  even  tho’  the  larger  veffels  are  not  pene¬ 
trated.  In  the  Heart,  becaufe  of  its  Diaftole  and 
Syftole,  viz.  its  contraction  and  dilatation.  In 
the  Lungs,  becaufe  of  their  continual  motion  in 
refpiration.  And  for  the  fame  reafon  wounds 
in  the  Midriff  are  generally  incurable,  and  often 
mortal ;  for  befides  its  continual  motion,  its 
tendinous  and  nervous  parts,  when  wounded, 
excite  flrong  convullions ;  and  I  have  known  a 
rent  in  the  Midriff  prove  fatal  to  a  Plorfe  in  a 
few  hours.  Wounds  in  the  Liver  are  always 
dangerous,  efpecially  if  its  larger  Blood-veffels 
are  wounded,  and  that  there  appears  the  fymp-  • 
toms  of  the  Yellows,  and  a  difpofition  to  the 
Staggers ;  and  indeed  all  internal  wounds  that 
penetrate  or  divide  the  larger  veffels,  caufing 
inward  bleeding,  or  inward  abfceffes,  for  the 
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moft  part  prove  incurable,  as  are  alfo  thofe  that 
penetrate  the  Stomach  and  Guts,  or  any  other 
of  the  principal  Vifcera ;  for  tho’  we  have  ac¬ 
counts  of  very  ftrange  recoveries  of  the  moft 
dangerous  wounds  recorded  by  the  writers  in 
furgery,  and  I  have  myfeif  known  fome  extra¬ 
ordinary  inftances  of  that  kind,  both  in  Men 
and  Horfes ;  yet  thefe  cures  are  fcldorn  made 
on  the  latter,  Horfes  being  unweildy,  and  in 
moft  cafes  ungovernable,  especially  when  they 
are  in  pain,  which  makes  many  things  imprac¬ 
ticable  on  them,  that  on  other  fubjedts  would 
be  eafy,  and  admit  of  no  difficulty. 

In  the  cure  of  wounds,  the  fir  ft  intention  is  The  care, 
always  to  ftop  the  bleeding  with  dry  drefiings 
of  tow  or  lint,  if  there  be  an  hemorrhage,  or 
flow  of  Blood,  in  places  where  the  vefifels  are* 
large,  for  in  fmall  fuperficial  wounds  nature 
alone  often  makes  a  cure  without  any  help.  If 
the  wound  be  large,  or  in  any  place  where  it 
would  be  likely  to  leave  an  ugly  fear,  fuch  a 
wound  ought  to  be  ftitched,  provided  the  part 
will  allow  it.  The  beft  manner  of  hitching  a  large  Manner 
or  deep  flefti  wound,  is  with  a  crocked  needle,  Mtchiog 
paffing  it  underneath  fo  as  to  encompafs  the 
whole  wound,  and  entering  the  flefii  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  Lips,  almoft  equal  to  the  depth, 
otherwife  the  ftitches  will  go  nigh  to  cut  through 
the  fleflh ;  and  while  the  Lips  are  drawn  clofe 
together,  a  hollownefs  will  be  left  at  bottorp, 
where  the  matter  will  be  lodged  to  do  mifehief; 
and  for  this  purpofe,  proper  needles  may  be  had, 
at  the  furgeons  inftrument-makers,  and  no 
where  elfe.  Wax'd  thread  is  better  than  filk, 

becaufe 
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becaufe  it  more  eafily  rots,  and  does  not  fo  rea¬ 
dily  cut  the  flefh  as  filk.  The  needle  fhould 
be  palled  under  the  bottom  of  the  wound,  as 
has  been  faid,  beginning  chiefly  in  the  middle. 
One  flitch  is  fufflcient  for  a  wound  two  or  three 
inches  long,  and  in  larger  wounds  that  require 
more  flitches,  they  may  be  made  about  an  inch 
diflant  from  each  other,  or  at  a  greater  diftance, 
if  the  wound  be  deep* 

Our  farriers  always  ufe  what  our  furgeons 
calls  the  glovers  ftitch,  which  the  latter  only 
do  in  fuperficial  wounds;  viz.  palling  a  freight 
needle  through  the  lips  with  a  very  flender 
hold,  and  eroding  the  thread  over;  but  thefe 
ftitches  of  the  farriers  generally  burft  through 
in  a  few  hours,  and  when  they  are  renewed 
often  tear  the  lips  of  the  wound  into  many  not¬ 
ches,  and  make  the  fear  much  greater  and  world 
than  it  would  be  without  Hitching.  This  kind 
only  anfwers  where  the  fkin  is  loofe,  as  upon 
the  Breaft,  the  Belly,  the  Face,  and  fometimes 
the  Flanks,  but  in  few  places  befides,  and  in 
thefe  not  always  needful ;  for  where  there  is  fo 
much  loofe  fkin,  the  fear  is  generally  fmall ; 
and  indeed  there  is  feldom  occafion  for  ftitches 
in  Horfe’s  wounds,  which  often  prove  hurtful, 
as  I  have  frequently  obferved,  when  Horfes 
have  been  fak'd  or  gor’d  by  oxen  feeding  along 
with  them;  and  in  many  other  cafes,  where 
they  have  caufed  troublefome  fymptoms,  of 
worfe  confequence  than  the  hurt  they  are  de- 
figned  to  prevent.  Wounds  on  the  prominent 
parts,  as  the  Flips,  or  acrofs  fome  of  the  large 
Mufcles,  are  the  moft  apt  to  burf  their  fitches, 
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efpecially  in  lying  down  and  rifing  up  in  their 
flails ;  and  therefore  in  all  fuch  cafes  the  lips 
fhould  never  be  drawn  clofe  together,  but  left  a 
little  open  for  a  free  difcharge,  and  by  fo  doing 
few  bad  accidents  will  happen,  and  the  fear  will 
be  lefs  disfigured  than  when  the  flitches  break, 
and  leave  the  wound  all  notch’d,  and  full  of 
crofs  lines ;  and  therefore  I  always  chufe  to 
avoid  ditching  Horfes  wounds,  unlefs  their  lips 
are  very  open  and  gaping,  which  makes  it  fome- 
times  unavoidable,  or  when  they  are  lacerated 
and  torn ;  and  then  they  ought  to  be  done  with 
great  care,  fo  as  to  make  the  lacerated  parts  to 
be  indented  as  near  as  poflible  into  their  proper 
fituation.  This  caution  concerning  ditching  is 
dill  more  neceflary  in  wounds  that  enter  the  ca¬ 
vities  of  the  body,  or  even  in  fome  of  the  flefhy  4 
parts,  fo  as  to  endanger  deep  abfeefles  between 
the  Mufcles,  or  where  they  reach  the  Joints,  and 
other  nervous  parts ;  for  thefe  fhould  always 
be  kept  open  with  a  tent,  or  doffil,  or  pledgit, 
arm’d  with  fome  good  digedive,  than  which 
nothing  can  be  better  than  a  mixture  of  Honey, 
Turpentine,  and  tindl’ure  of  Myrrh,  or  a  pled- 
git  dip’d  in  tindture  of  Myrrh  and  Aloes  alone. 

The  tents  or  doffils  made  ufe  of  to  wounds  ought 
to  be  foft  and  loofe,  and  as  fhort  as  poflible  $ 
for  long  tents  often  breed  abfeefles,  and  finuous 
Ulcers  foul  the  Bones  and  Sinews  in  wounds  of 
the  Joints,  or  any  place  near  them:  and  even  The abufe 
when  tents  or  doffils  are  made  hard, and  cramm’d 
into  flefh  wounds,  which  I  have  frequently  doffils. 
feen  done  for  want  of  judgment,  they  become 
as  a  pea  to  an  iffae,  keep  it  always  open,  fo  as 
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not  only  to  retard  the  cure,  by  hindering  its  fill¬ 
ing  up ;  but  often  is  the  caufe  of  a  bad  cure, 
by  breeding  callofities,  and  other  untowardly  ac¬ 
cidents. 

Therefore  this  caution  ought  to  be  carefully 
obferved  in  the  cure  of  all  wounds ;  viz.  never 
to  ufe  long  tents,  or  any  kind  of  dreffings  that 
are  roll’d  up  hard,  efpecially  in  deep  wounds 
in  the  flefh,  or  wounds  near  the  Joints ;  for 
thefe  feldom  need  any  thing  more  than  flat 
pledgits.  If  a  wound  be  deep,  and  does  not 
reach  inwards  towards  the  Bones,  a  counter 
opening  into  its  bottom  may  be  proper  to  pre¬ 
vent  an  Abfcefs,  at  the  fame  time  avoiding  the 
larger  Biood-veffels,  that  might  caufe  an  he¬ 
morrhage  of  Blood,  But  when  a  wound  pene¬ 
trates  obliquely  downwards,  and  is  fo  difpofed, 
as  to  make  an  aperture  or  incifion  below  imprac¬ 
ticable,  or  even  hazardous,  in  that  cafe  bandage 
is  the  beft  method  to  form  a  re-union  ;  but 
there  are  few  places  on  Horfes,  where  bandage 
can  be  fo  apply’d  as  to  anfwer  that  end  to  any 
good  purpofe,  except  fometimes  to  the  Limbs 
and  Feet ;  and  therefore  we  mail  in  a  great  mea- 
fure  truft  to  the  a  ffl  fiance  that  nature  will  af¬ 
ford  us,  with  the  life  of  fome  proper  injection, 
of  which  kind  tin  bln  re  of  Myrrh  and  Aloes  is 
the  moft  ufual ;  but  if  the  Abfcefs  has  been  thus 
formed  for  any  time,  and  thereby  the  tegu¬ 
ments  of  the  Mufcles,  and  flefhy  Fibres  have 
been  abraded,  fo  as  to  caufe  continual  dripings 
within  the  flefh,  the  injedlions  mu  ft  be  fome- 
thing  {harp  and  cauftick,  other  wife  they  will 
have  but  little  eflfedt.  I  cured  an  Abfcefs  in  a 
2  Horfe’s 
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Horfe’s  thigh  that  was  of  fome  continuance, 
and  brought  him  into  a  kind  of  atrophy,  or 
lingring  decay,  by  its  continual  difcharge,  with 
lofs  of  appetite ;  the  matter  had  made  its  way 
between  feveral  large  Mufcles,  and  in  fuch  a 
manner,  that  an  aperture  could  not  be  made 
with  any  certainty.  The  mixture  for  the  in¬ 
jection  was  the  fame  I  have  often  ufed  with 
fuccefs  to  ulcerated  greafy  Heels  $  viz.  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

Take  half  an  ounce  of  Roman  Vitriol,  diffolve 
•  it  in  a  pint  of  water,  and  then  decant  and 
pour  it  off  gently  into  a  large  quart  bottle ; 
add  to  this  half  a  pint  of  camphorated  Spirits 
of  Wine,  and  the  fame  quantity  of  the  fharp- 
eft  Vinegar,  with  two  ounces  of  iEgyptiacum, 
fhaking  the  bottle. 

This  was  injeCted  at  firft  twice  a  day  with  a 
proper  fyringe,  that  held  about  four  ounces, 
with  a  pipe  three  inches  long.  In  a  few  days 
the  difcharge  leffened,  and  the  matter  grew  of 
a  better  confidence  ;  after  which  the  injection 
was  ufed  only  once  a  day  (the  matter  being  al¬ 
ways  firft  fqueezed  out  from  below  upwards 
with  both  hands)  at  laft  once  in  two  or  three 
days,  and  in  three  weeks  the  Horfe  recovered 
his  appetite,  the  abfcefs  was  in  a  great  meafure 
dried  up,  and  foon  after  he  came  to  his  former 
ftrength  and  vigor* 

But  when  Horfes  happen  to  be  wounded  on 
the  Joints,  efpecially  when  they  break  their 
Knees  by  falling  down,  or  when  they  cut  or 
over-reach ;  in  all  fuch  cafes  a  pledgit  laid  over 
Vox,.  II.  X  the 
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Contus’d  the  wound,  fpread  with  common  digeftive,  and 
on°theS  hound  on  with  a  roller  of  broad  tape  or  lift. 
Join  s.  and  bathing  with  fpirit  of  wine,  will  feldom 

fail  of  a  fpeedy  cure,  unlefs  a  Horfe  be  alfo 
greas’d,  and  then  it  muft  be  treated  as  fuch.  If 
any  little  abfcefles  be  form’d  under- the  Skin, 
thefe  may  be  flipp’d  with  a  pair  of  probe  fcif- 
fars,  that  no  lodgment  may  be  left,  where  the 
matter  may  lie  to  corrode  the  ligaments ;  but 
in  the  Knee,  and  all  the  other  Joints,  care 
muft  be  had  t©  prevent  inflammation  or  fluxion, 
or  to  abate  thofe  fymptoms,  if  they  are  already 
begun,  by  the  ufe  of  proper  fomentations,  which, 
however,  is  more  frequent  in  pundtur’d  wounds, 
that  have  come  by  thorns  or  fmall  fplinters, 

,  or  other  very  fmall  inftruments,  than  in  wounds 
Punaur’d  that  are  larger.  I  have  known  Horfes  in  very 
great  agony  with  punftures  on  their  Knees, 
Hocks,  or  Patterns,  and  fometimes  with  con¬ 
tus’d  wounds  that  have  been  altogether  dry, 
without  the  leaft  lign  of  digeftion  ;  but  thefe, 
iho’  in  themfelves  dangerous,  were  generally 
relieved  by  the  following  fomentation,  which 
I  have  ufed  in  all  fuch  cafes  with  the  greateft 
fuccefs. 

Take  Wormwood  and  Southernwood,  of  each 
two  handfuls ;  Chamomile-flowers  one  hand¬ 
ful  ;  Bay-berries  and  Juniper-berries  bruis’d, 
of  each  an  ounce  $  crude  Sal  Armoniack  and 
Pearl-afhes,  or  Pot-afhes,  of  each  two  oun¬ 
ces.  Boil  in  three  quarts  of  Spring-water  to 
two  quarts  5  to  every  quart,  when  you  are  to 
ufe  it,  add  a  pint  of  redtify’d  Spirit  of  Wine. 

\  I  have 
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I  have  elfewhere  directed  in  what  manner  Momenta- 
fomentations  are  to  be  apply’d ;  viz.  mak-^^ 
in g  fo  much  at  a  time  fcalding  hot  as  is  ne-ufe°in 
ceffary  for  once  fomenting,  wringing  out  wopl-  woun^s‘ 
len  cloths  in  the  liquor  as  dry  as  poffible, 
and  applying  them  five  or  fix  times  alter¬ 
nately  one  after  another,  as  often  as  they  begin 
to  cool,  which  may  be  done  morning  and  even¬ 
ing,  or  oftner,  till  the  wound  comes  to  digeft  ; 
hot  fluffs  ufed  in  this  manner  attenuate  and 
thin  the  impafted  juices,  greatly  increafe  perfpi- 
ration,  and  by  that  means  forward  and  quicken 
their  motion,  fo  as  make  way  for  the  fepara- 
tion  of  the  matter,  and  ripen  it  for  a  difcharge. 

I  have  always  obferved,  when  the  leaft  drop  of 
white  or  clear  matter  appears  upon  the  ufe  of 
fomentations  in  wounds  of  the  Joints  or  Sinews, 
the  danger  is  generally  over ;  for  the  running 
from  wounds  in  thofe,  and  other  dry  parts,  is 
ufually  fmall  in  quantity,  unlefs  the  fluxion,  or 
flow  of  humours  upon  them  be  very  large  by 
long  continuance  ;  but  yet  this  fmall  difcharge 
in  a  found  conftitution’d  Horfe,  gives  as  fpeedy 
a  relief  as  a  profufe  running  from  parts  that  are 
more  grofs  and  flefhy.  I  can  therefore  recom¬ 
mend  this  method  from  frequent  experience,  as 
the  beft  and  nioft  fuccefsful  in  all  contus’d 
wounds  or  pundtures  upon  the  Joints,  or  in  the 
Sinews,  or  the  coats  of  the  Blood-veffels,  efpe- 
cially  when  the  Neck  or  the  Plate-vein  fwell 
after  bleeding,  and  for  rowels,  when  they  have 
a  difpofition  to  gangrene ;  and  in  all  cafes,  where 
a  mortification  is  threatned :  In  the  Neck,  I 
have  often  faved  the  vein  by  the  frequent  ufe  of 
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them  ;  from  thence  they  ufually  bring  a  plen¬ 
tiful  difcharge,  and  need  no  other  dreffing,  but 
to  ftrew  a  little  precipitate,  and  burnt  allum,  in 
fine  powder,  upon  the  wounded  Vein,  when 
proud  flefh  arifes,  to  deftroy  that,-  and  prevent 
its  choaking  up  the  orifice.  The  common  me¬ 
thod,  when  a  fubftance  grows  on  the  Neck  by 
fettering  after  bleeding,  and  want  of  a  fufficient 
vent  for  the  matter,  is  to  put  in  a  cauttick  of 
Roman  Vitriol,  and  fometimes  a  little  Cor- 
rofive  fublimate  or  Arfenick,  which,  with  the 
falling  out  of  the  Efchar,  brings  a  plentiful 
difcharge,  and  often  makes  a  cure  only  with  the 
lofs  of  the  Vein  5  but  this  method  frequently 
fails,  and  leaves  a  large  fwelling,  which  extends 
,  upwards  towards  the  Ear,  caufing  frefh  irnpof- 
tumations;  fo  that  I  have  been  forced  after¬ 
wards  to  apply  fomentations  to  remove  thefe 
fymptoms,  which  1  never  knew  fail  of  fuc- 
cefs. 

I  judg'd  it  proper  to  add  this  to  what  has 
been  faid  concerning  wounds,  becaufe  thefe  ac¬ 
cidents  frequently  happen  when  Horfes  are  bled 
at  grafs  and  rub  their  Necks,  and  are  alfo  ex- 
pofed  to  feed  with  their  Heads  downwards  ;  or 
when  the  orifice  is  very  large,  and  expofed  to 
the  air  for  want  of  careful  pinning ;  or,  which 
is  the  moft  common  of  all  others,  when  the 
Vein  is  ftruck  through;  for  that  never  fails  to  ; 
make  the  Neck  fwell ;  and  when  the  Plate-vein 
is  ttruck  through,  and  the  tegument  of  the 
Mufcle  underneath  wounded,  it  fometimes 
caufes  great  inflammation,  with  a  gangrene. 

I  was 
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I  was  once  fent  for  to  a  very  fine  Horfe  that  An  in~ 
had  been  bled  in  the  Plate-vein  for  a  lamenefs  in 
his  Shoulder,  upon  which  a  hard  oval  fwellingm  the 
happened  about  the  fize  of  a  goofe’s  egg,  ex-[^‘vem 
tending  upwards  towards  his  Brifket,  and  all  bleeding, 
down  his  Leg,  with  exceffive  pain.  Nothing 
iffued  from  the  orifice  but  a  continual  dripping 
of  a  gangrened  water,  attended  with  a  Fever, 
deadnels  in  his  looks,  and  all  the  other  fymp- 
toms  of  a  beginning  mortification.  He  was  fo¬ 
mented  three  or  four  times  the  firfi:  day,  in  the 
manner  above  directed  ;  a  little  fpeck  of  white 
matter  appeared  in  the  orifice  the  day  following, 
without  ftench.  The  Horfe  at  the  fame  time 
began  to  feed,  and  by  continuing  the  fomenta¬ 
tions  twice  a  day,  and  by  applying  foft  pledgits 
of  lint  dipped  in  a  little  hot  iFgyptiacum  and  # 

Oil  of  Turpentine,  he  was  perfedly  cured  in 
little  more  than  the  fpace  of  one  week,  both  of 
the  threatened  mortification  and  lamenefs. 

Of  Gun-shot  Wounds. 

/^Un-fhot  wounds  are  often  the  mold  compli-  Gun-fhot 

cated  of  all  others,  whereby  not  only  thewounds 
flefh  is  wounded,  but  the  bones  are  alfo  fre- 

j  comp.  3- 

quently  broke  or  fplintered,  attended  with  con- cated  of  all 
tufion,  and  many  other  bad  and  dangerous  fymp-^c^’^n(i 
toms,  as  hemorrhages  of  Blood,  when  the  larg-  liable  to 
er  Blood-veffels  are  lacerated  and  torn,  excel-  untoward- 
five  pain  and  inflammation,  when  bullets  or  other/enLs> 
extraneous  matter  happen  fo  to  be  lodged  on  the 
nervous  parts  as  they  cannot  be  eafily  removed ; 
pr  when  the  bones  are  very  much  fplintered, 
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whereby  the  fiefh  is  continually  pricked  and  Si¬ 
mulated,  which  is  often  followed  with  a  Fever, 
Convulfions,  and  fornetimes  with  Gangrene  and 
Mortification. 

The  cure  In  the  cure  of  gun-fhot  wounds,  the  fir  ft  in- 
of  Gun-  tendon  is  always  to  extradl  the  bullet  or  other 
wounds,  matter,  by  which  the  wound  is  made.  But 
when  the  (hot  has  penetrated  and  palled  quite 
through  any  member,  and  made  way  for  itfelf, 
in  which  cafe,  unlefs  there  be  a  very  great  efFu- 
fion  of  Blood,  there  feldom  needs  any  thing 
more  than  to  pour  Spirit  of  Wine  into  both  ori¬ 
fices,  and  into  each  a  (hart  tent  armed  with 
Turpentine,  Honey,  and  Tindture  of  Myrrh. 
When  the  lips  of  the  wound  are  inflamed,  the 
ufuai  way  has  been  to  anoint  them  with  Oil  of 
♦  Rofes  or  Oil  of  Elder,  and  fome  mix  with  their 
digeftive.  in  their  dreffings,  a  fmall  quantity  of 
Sugar  of  Lead  ;  but  I  have  always  obferved  in  gun- 
fhot-wounds,  that  nothing  is  fo  fafe,  and  agrees 
with  them  fo  well  as  fpirituous  applications, 
which  bring  them  the  fooneft  to  digeft,  where¬ 
by  thofe  floughs,  which  the  burning  occafions, 
are  the  more  eafily  and  fpeedily  feparated  and 
caft  off. 

To  (top  When  there  happens  to  be  an  Hemorrage  of 
the  bleed-  Blood  that  endangers  life,  and  cannot  be  ftop- 

tThemorr-  Pec^  by  the  common  dreffings  of  dry  tow  or 
hage  hap-  lint,  viz.  when  the  ruptured  veffels  lie  out  of 
pens.  reach,  the  heft  way  is  to  injedt  into  the  wound 
(with  a  fyringe,  having  a  pipe  of  a  fufficient 
length)  a  fmall  quantity  of  the  Royal  Tindture, 
which  is  made  of  the  fympathetick  powder, 
and  may  be  had  at  a  moderate  price  from  the 
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chymifts;  for  it  is  troublefome  for  others  to 
make  it  who  have  not  the  proper  utenfils  for  it. 
This  will  not  only  flop  the  bleeding,  but  haften 
digeflion,  unlefs  the  veflel  be  fo  large  as  to  prove 
fuddenly  mortal ;  but  if  the  wounded  artery  is 
fo  fituated  that  it  may  be  laid  bare,  and  a  needle 
can  be  paffed  under  it  with  fafety,  it  may  in  that 
cafe  be  ftitched,  and  tied  in  the  manner  above 
directed.  Where  a  wound  penetrates  quite 
through  any  part,  both  orifices  mufl  be  kept 
open  till  the  wound  is  filled  up  with  a  laudibie 
growth  of  new  flefh,  and  that  no  bad  fymptoms 
remain,  as  pain,  fwelling,  and  inflammation, 
which  in  thofe  that  penetrate  the  bones  as  well 
as  the  flefh,  would  denote  foulnefs  or  fplinters, 
which  muft  be  removed  by  gradually  enlarging 
the  moft  convenient  orifice,  either  by  an  inftru- 
ment  or  tents  of  fpunge.  But  in  moft  internal 
wounds  this  is  unneceflfary,  becaufe  the  bullet,  or 
whatever  elfe  inflids  the  wound,  can  feldom  be 
brought  forth  the  fame  way  it  enters.  I  have 
known  lead  bullets  lye  many  years  in  men,  efpe- 
cially  in  the  lower  cavity,  without  any  great 
pain  or  danger,  and  thofe  that  have  gone  deep 
in  the  flefh  and  beyond  reach,  make  iometimes 
their  way  afterwards  from  places  where  they 
could  never  be  expeded  to  come.  Many  ex* 
traordinary  inftances  of  this  kind  are  related  in 
books  of  furgery,  and  in  the  tranfadions  of  the 
learned  in  feveral  parts  of  Europe . 

I  have  known  bullets  pierce 
flefh  and  bones  in  men,  making  a  round  fmooth  ™ 
pafiage,  like  an  augur-hole,  and  been  as  eafy  of  tr 
cure  as  a  flefh  wound,  except  when  they  have 
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penetrated  or  graz’d  on  the  Joints.  In  which 

cafes  Horfes  may  be  rendered  ufelefs,  even  tho ' 

the  wound  be  cured.  If  the  bones  are  fplin- 

tered,  the  cafe  will  always  be  dangerous,  efpe- 

cially  if  the  practitioner  has  not  had  experience 

to  know  both  the  time  and  manner  how  they 

•* 

are  to  be  treated  ;  for  loofe  fplinters  fhould  not 
be  fuffered  to  remain  where  their  continuance 
would  endanger  a  Gangrene,  nor  be  removed 
while  their  removal  would  create  an  excefs  of 
pain;  but  in  fuch  circumftances  emollient  poul¬ 
tices  are  the  moft  likely  to  fit  them  for  fepara- 
tion,  fo  as  they  may  at  length  be  brought  away 
with  little  or  no  inconvenience,  only  by  the  ufe 
of  a  common  digeftive.  If  a  bullet,  a  fplinter, 
or  other  extraneous  matter  that  has  been  drove 
a  great  way  downwards  from  its  entrance,  can 
be  felt  on  the  outfide,  a  counter  opening  in  that 
cafe  will  be  neceflary,  and  both  facilitates  the 
cure,  and  renders  it  more  expeditious.  But  in 
all  fuch  operations,  regard  muft  be  had  to  the 
fituation  of  the  part,  to  avoid  as  much  as  pof- 
fible  wounding  the  Nerves,  or  any  of  the  larger 
Blood-veffels. 

In  the  dreffings  made  for  gun-fhot  wounds, 
it  is  neceffary  alfo  to  avoid  all  unCtuous  and  oily 
applications,  which  are  apt  to  breed  fungous 
proud  flefh,  but  to  ufe  fpirituous  and  balfamick 
medicines  to  the  wound,  viz.  inftead  of  the 
common  greafy  ointments,  to  drefs  with  Tur¬ 
pentine,  mixed  with  Honey  or  the  yolks  of  Eggs, 
or  with  Honey  and  Turpentine,  bathing  the 
wound  with  rectified  Spirits.  I  always  obferved 
this  method  to  be  the  moft  fafe  and  efficacious 
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in  gun-fhot  wounds ;  and  if  proud  fiefh  and 
fungufes  arife,  to  which  fome  confutations  are 
more  liable  than  others,  it  may  be  ftrewed  with 
Precipitate  finely  powdered,  or  dreffed  with  lint 
dipped  in  Vitriol  water,  and  fqueezed  or  wrung 
out  dry,  or  the  powder  of  Precipitate  may  be 
mixed  with  the  digeftive,  and  this  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  luxuriancy  and  ranknefs  of  the  fun¬ 
gus.  When  a  bullet  chances  to  enter  the  cavity 
of  the  body,  and  is  loft  there,  if  it  happens  to 
Aide  on  the  principal  Vifcera ,  without  wounding 
them,  efpecially  thofe  of  the  Lower  Belly,  there 
will  fcarce  be  any  thing  further  neceffary  than 
to  cure  the  external  wound  ;  for  when  the  in¬ 
ternal  parts  are  hurt,  it  will  foon  appear  by 
many  untowardly  fymptoms. 

If  a  fym 
happens  in 

with  laxative  glyfters,  and  the  diet  fhould  be  Fever, 
chiefly  fcalded  or  moiftened  bran,  with  water- 
gruel.  Sometimes  Sal  Prunella ,  Cremor  Partariy 
and  fuch  like  opening  and  cooling  things,  may 
alfo  be  given.  And  if  the  wound  turns  to  an 
Ulcer,  which  frequently  happens  in  gun-fhot 
wounds,  near  the  Joints  and  Sinews,  it  muft 
be  treated  according  to  the  directions  laid  down 
for  the  cure  of  fuch  maladies.  See  Ulcers. 

Wounds  caufed  by  the  bites  of  mad  dogs,  or 
other  venemous  beafts,  are  frequently  mortal; 
the  wounded  part  foon  becomes  fwell’d,  in¬ 
flames,  and  its  progrefs  much  fuddener  than 
any  other  Gangrene  whatever. 

There  are  numerous  ways  of  curing  thefe 
fcites;  forne  eut  the  part  out  immediately,  cau^ 

terifing 
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terlfing  It  afterwards,  which  in  thofe  places, 
where  it  will  allow  of  this  operation,  it  might 
perhaps  effect  a  cure ;  but  in  cafe  it  happens 
about  the  Nerves  or  Sinews,  the  following  poul¬ 
tice  may  with  fuccefs  be  applied  to  the  wound. 

Take  the  Leaves  of  Rue,  two  handfuls ;  Gar- 
lick,  two  or  three  heads ;  filings  of  Tin,  four 
ounces ;  Venice  Treacle,  fix  ounces ;  beat  thefe 
well  together  in  a  mortar,  and  heat  them  over 
a  gentle  fire,  adding  of  Linfeed  Oil  as  much 
as  will  make  it  of  a  proper  confidence. 

The  following  drink,  from  Dr,  Mead’s  me¬ 
thod,  may  be  adminidred  internally. 

Take  Star  of  the  earth  in  powder,  one  ounce; 
Black  Pepper  and  Venice  Treacle,  of  each 
1  two  drams  5  this  may  be  given  in  a  quart  of 
Ale  for  three  mornings  together  ;  before  the 
giving  of  thefe  drinks,  it  may  be  of  fervice  to 
take  a  fufiieieni  quantity  of  Blood  from  the 
Horfe.  Plunging  into  fea  or  cold  fpring  water 
every  morning  for  three  weeks  together,  is^ 
reckoned  of  'great  fervice  in  this  malady, 

O  * 
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Barns  how  TJ' URNS  occafioned  by  gun-powder,  or  hap- 
to  be  ^  pen  in  g  by  any  other  means,  are  apt  to  in- 
treked.  gen(]er  fungufes,  with  extreme  pain,  proceeding 
from  the  uncommon  heat  and  inflammation 
raifed  by  the  violent  effe&s  of  the  fire.  I  have 
often  feen  this  iymptom  greatly  abated  by  the 
immediate  application  of  common  fait  to  the 
part,  bound  on  pretty  thick,  and  continued 
about  twelve  hours,  which  has  had  fo  good  an 

effects 
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effedt  as  to  prevent  blifters  rifing ;  and  the  fores 
in  very  deep  burns,  have,  after  the  removal  of 
the  fait,  been  prefently  mitigated  andfoon  healed, 
only  by  bathing  two  or  three  days  with  rectified 
Spirits  of  Wine.  I  have  feen  the  fame  done 
often,  by  bathing  immediately  with  ftrong  rec¬ 
tified  Spirits,  for  the  fpace  of  an  hour  or  longer, 
and  afterwards  once  or  twice  a  day.  Saline  and 
fpirituous  applications  excel  all  other  things  in 
burns  and  fcalds,  becaufe  when  they  are  ap¬ 
plied  in  time,  they  prevent  the  ferous  juices  of 
the  external  parts  coagulating,  which,  from  the 
difpofition  we  obferve  in  burns  and  fcalds,  feems 
to  be  the  fource  of  all  the  pain  and  other  ill 
confequences  that  Sometimes  attend  them.  The 
ferofities  of  the  fkin  being  like  a  liquid  glue, 
are  Suddenly  condenfed  and  thickened  by  the  • 
immediate  heat  of  fire,  and  therefore  all  things 
that  attenuate  ferve  to  preferve  them  in  a  fluid 
State ;  fo  that  the  application  of  fait  and  foap, 
which  is  in  almoft  every  one’s  acquaintance  for 
burns,  muft  alfo  be  proper,  as  the  foap  is  both 
penetrating,  and  greatly  attenuates  the  juices, 
efpecially  when  mixed  with  fait.  Yet  when 
any  part  is  violently  burnt  or  Scalded,  I  have 
known  this  method  often  fail  y  and  therefore,  to 
render  this  the  more  efficacious  in  cafes  that  re¬ 
quire  fuch  immediate  relief  as  fcalds  and  burns, 
is  to  make  an  embrocation  of  Soap,  Salt,  and 
redtified  Spirits  of  Wine,  which  will  be  found 
to  anfwer  the  end  much  better  than  by  laying 
it  on  by  way  of  cataplafm.  From  hence  it  is 
evident,  that  coolers  and  undtuous  things  muft 
for  the  moft  part  be  hurtful  in  fuch  cafes,  and 
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daily  experience  fhews  us  that  great  mifchief  is 
done  by  them.  Linfeed  Oil,  Oil  of  Elder,  and 
the  XJnguentum  Populneum ,  which  have  been 
long  in  common  ufe,  and  are  accounted  great 
coolers,  ferve  only  to  increafe  bad  fymptoms, 
unlefs  in  very  flight  accidents  of  this  kind, 
and  the  Unguentum  Album  has  the  fame  eflfedh 
However,  if  the  fweliing  be  very  great,  and 
much  inflamed,  that  a  digeftion  cannot  be  made 
fpeedily  enough  to  abate  it,  I  have  often  ob¬ 
served  great  relief  from  bread  poultices,  made 
with  Milk  and  Elder-Flowers,  by  relaxing  the 
parts  when  too  violently  flretched,  as  happens 
in  fame  grofs  conftitutions,  with  the  coagulated 
and  inflamed  juices  3  and  if  after  this  an  ill  dif- 
pofltion  continues  in  the  fores,  with  hot  watry 
fungufes,  which  is  ufual  where  the  fire  has  pe¬ 
netrated  deep,  the  only  method  to  make  a  cure 
is  by  mixing  Precipitate  with  yellow  Eafilicon, 
viz.  two  drams  of  Precipitate  to  an  ounce  of 
Eafilicon,  fpread  on  pledgets  of  tow  fufficient  to 
cover  the  whole  lore  and  its  edges,  and  every 
time  the  fores  are  dreffed,  to  bath  with  Spirit 
of  Wine,  Rum,  or  any  other  fuch  fpirituous  ap¬ 
plication.  This  method  will  foon  abate  all  had 
fymptoms,  and  make  a  fpeedy  cure.  The  Un¬ 
guentum  Diapompholygos,  orMr,  Chefeldens  oint¬ 
ment  of  the  Lapis  Lakminaris ,  in  his  Efiay  to¬ 
wards  a  new  Pbarmocopceia  Chirurgica ,  muft 
alfo  be  of  great  ufe  to  cicatrize  burns  and  all 
humid  ulcers,  when  the  fungufes  are  deftroyed. 

Two  ex-  I  was  employed  to  twro  Horfes  that  were  mi- 

traordma-  ferakly  burnt  by  the  carelefsnefs  of  a  fervant 

3unis.  who  fell  afieep  in  a  liable,  and  had  left  a  candle 
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burning,  which  dropped  among  the  litter  and 
let  it  on  fire.  One  of  them  was  burnt  along  his 
Throat,  Mouth  and  Noftrils,  his  Brifket  and 
Shoulders,  his  Belly  and  Sheath,  and  his  Limbs 
were  in  fome  places  as  if  they  had  been  broiled. 
He  was  fo  extremely  fwelled,  and  run  fuch 
quantities  of  a  hot  fcolding  water,  and  his  Fe¬ 
ver  fo  violent,  with  fuch  pain  and  reftlefinefs, 
that  he  beat  himfelf  to  pieces,  and  died  mife- 
rably,  before  any  thing  could  be  done  effedtu- 
ally  to  fave  his  life. 

The  other  was  not  fo  bad ;  his  Limbs,  his 
Brifket,  Belly  and  Sheath  were  fcorched,  and 
alfo  run  a  hot  fcalding  water  in  great  plenty  ;  his 
Fever  was  not  fo  violent,  neither  was  he  totally 
off  his  Stomach,  but  would  pick  a  little  hay, 
eat  mafhes,  and  drink  water-gruel.  He  was* 
bled,  and  had  feveral  glyfters  to  abate  the  Fe¬ 
ver,  with  Sal  Prunella?  in  his  gruel.  The 
burnt  parts  were  drefied  with  the  following  mix¬ 
ture,  viz* 

Two  ounces  of  Crude  Sal  Armoniack,  boiled 
in  a  quarter  of  Water  a  few  minutes,  and 
then  mixed  with  a  quart  of  Spirit  of  Wine, 
mixed  gradually. 

With  this  his  fores  were  bathed  feveral  times 
a  day,  which  brought  them  to  digeft  and  run 
through  the  parched  fkin,  a  great  deal  of 
which  came  off ;  but  in  the  end  without  leav¬ 
ing  any  great  blemifh.  In  places  where  the 
Sal  Armoniack  cannot  be  had,  common  Salt 
may  be  fubftituted,  only  doubling  the  quantity, 
and  Brandy  or  Rum  may  be  ufed  inftead  of  the 
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rectified  Spirits ;  and  ointment  of  Elder,  or 
Linfeed  Oil  to  anoint  the  burnt  parts  after  the 
heat  and  inflammation  is  gone,  to  loofen  the 
fcabs. 

C  H  A  P.  XII. 

Of  U  L  C  ERS, 

An  Ulcer  A  N  Ulcer  is  generally  defin'd  a  folution  of 
defin’d.  / 1  continuity  in  fome  flefhy  part  of  the  body, 
with  lofs  of  fubflance  proceeding  from  an  in¬ 
ternal  caule ;  and  in  the  bony  parts,  when  that 
is  grown  fpungy  like  flefh,  it  is  called  a  Caries , 
which  may  properly  enough  be  term’d  an  Ul~ 

'>  cer  in  the  Bone. 

But  although  properly  an  Ulcer  is  that  which 
proceeds  from  a  vitiated  Blood,  yet  all  kind  of 
fores  are  alfo  reckoned  Ulcers,  when  they  de¬ 
generate  and  contract  an  ill  difpofition,  whether 
they  take  their  origin  from  an  internal  or  exter¬ 
nal  malady  ;  fo  that  they  are  of  various  kinds, 
The  cade  and  are  owing  to  different  caufes,  as  wounds, 
ot  Ulcers,  bruifes,  and  other  accidents,  ill  treated  or  ne¬ 
glected  and  like  wife  to  a  depravity  of  the 
Blood  and  Juices,  which  firfl:  produce  Tumors, 
and  thefe  in  the  end  turn  to  Ulcers.  Of  this 
kind  are  the  Poll-evil,  Fiftula,  Navel  gall,  Quit- 
tors,  Grapy- heels,  Farcy-fores,  and  others, where 
the  Blood  and  Juices  are  deprav’d.  Some  Ul¬ 
cers  are  alfo  internal  in  the  Lungs,  the  Liver 
and  Kidneys,  and  other  Vifcera,  where  they 
produce  waftes  and  decays,  and  fome  are  among 
the  Joints  and  Ligaments. 
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There  are  alfo  other  diftindtions  made  ufe  ofThec*lf‘ 
in  defcribing  Ulcers,  viz.  Ample  and  compound,  j^ndTof 
finuous  and  cavernous,  fiftulous,  putrid,  fcro-  Ulcers, 
phulous  and  cancerous.  A  Ample  Ulcer  is  fu~ 
perAcial,  attended  only  with  foulnefs,  hard  or 
uneven  edges  raifed  above  the  furface  of  the 
fkin.  A  complicated  Ulcer  properly  is  when 
not  only  the  flefh  is  ulcerated,  but  a  Caries  and 
putrefaction  appears  in  the  Bone,  with  other 
fymptoms.  A  cavernous  Ulcer  is  that  which 
has  a  fmall  narrow  entrance,  with  a  wide  fpread- 
ing  bottom.  Thofe  that  run  a-Aant,  proceed¬ 
ing  from  abfceffes  between  the  Mufcles,  or  their 
Tendons,  are  called  finuous  Ulcers  5  and  thofe 
that  are  fmooth  and  callous  on  the  infide,  and 
run  in  feveral  meanders,  that  meet  one  another 
like  a  coney-borough,  are  called  fiftulous.  And 
where  there  is  a  great  afflux  of  foetid  ftinking 
matter,  with  fwelling  inflammation  and  inward 
ficknefs,  it  denotes  putrefaction,  from  whence 
fuch  Ulcers  are  called  putrid :  cancerous  and 
fcrophulous  Ulcers  are  ufually  feated  on  the 
Glands  and  Kernels,  and  may  be  diftinguifhed  by 
their  proper  figns  and  diagnofticks the  fcrophu¬ 
lous  Ulcer  being  more  Aow  in  its  effects,  and  lefs 
offenfive ;  whereas  the  Cancer  grows  fuddenly, 
and  makes  great  havock.  on  the  part,  and  on  the 
whole  conftitution.  Varicous  Ulcers  are  Atuated 
among  the  Veins,  and  are  always  loft  and  bloody ; 
of  this  kind  are  many  of  thofe  that  happen  to 
Horfes  in  the  Farcy,  and  fometimes  in  Surfeits, 
when  they  proceed  from  a  plethora  and  fulnefs 
of  Blood. 

As  for  the  prognofticks,  Ample  and  fuper A-  ^r0S- 
cial  Ulcers  on  the  fkin  are  no  ways  dangerous, 
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efpecially  when  the  Blood  is  not  greatly  in  fault ; 
but  when  the  edge  rifes  above  the  furface,  and 
grows  callous,  they  require  fome  time  before 
thefe  can  he  brought  frnooth,  and  fit  to  be  ci¬ 
catriz’d.  An  Ulcer  or  Caries  in  the  Bone  is  or¬ 
dinarily  more  tedious  and  difficult  to  cure  than  an 
Ulcer  in  the  Flefh,  and  the  difficulty  is  more  or 
lefs,  in  proportion  to  its  fituation,  or  according 
to  the  ftate  of  the  Blood,  and  the  caufes  from 
whence  it  proceeds :  Cavernous  Ulcers  often 
become  fo,  merely  by  their  fituation  in  places 
where  bandage  cannot  be  apply'd,  but  are  not 
fo  dangerous  as  finuous  Ulcers,  efpecially  when 
the  finuofities  terminate  near  the  joint,  for  then 
they  are  often  attended  with  great  difficulties : 
Fiflulous  Ulcers  are  attended  with  all  the  fame 
difficulties,  or  rather  greater,  being  often  fitu- 
ated  among  the  Joints,  and  other  dangerous 
places,  which  to  Hones  are  of  bad  confequence; 
and,  for  the  moft  part,  renders  them  of  little 
life,  even  when  a  cure  is  effe&ed.  Putrid  Ul¬ 
cers  are  always  dangerous,  as  proceeding  from  a 
deprav’d  Blood  5  and  when  they  turn  cadave¬ 
rous,  and  difeharge  very  great  quantities  of  foe¬ 
tid  flanking  matter,  are  apt  to  end  in  mortifica¬ 
tion  :  Cancerous  Ulcers  are  of  no  lefs  ill  con¬ 
fequence,  only  that  there  Is  more  refpite  given, 
for  Horfes  will  live  languifhing  a  conflderable 
time,  with  cancerous  Ulcers,  as  in  fome  kind  of 
Glanders,  and  other  Ulcers  I  have  feen  in  the 
glandulous  Parts,  and  fometimes  in  the  Farcy, 
till  they  are  quite  extenuated,  and  the  cure  in 
fuch  cafes  is  for  the  moft  part  impracticable : 
Varicous  Ulcers  among  the  Blood-veffels  are 
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fpungy,  and  hard  to  digeft,  being  for  the  moft 
part  foak’d  with  a  bloody  ichor ;  of  this  kind 
are  alfo  fome  of  thofe  that  creep  along  the  Veins 
in  the  Limbs,  where  they  are  troublefome  and 
difficult ;  but  a  fingle  varicous  Ulcer  may  be 
ealily  healed  and  cicatriz’d,  and  is  no  wTays  dan¬ 
gerous. 

Having  premifed  thefe  things  in  general  with 
refpedt  to  Ulcers,  I  ffiall  next  proceed  to  give 
fome  infight  into  the  cure,'  wherein  I  ffiall  be 
as  brief  as  poffible,  in  regard  thofe  that  are  the 
moft  peculiar  to  Horfes  will  be  treated  at  fome 
length ;  fuch  as  the  Poll-evil,  the  Fiftula,  on 
the  Withers,  the  Glanders,  Quittor,  and  others 
that  derive  their  origin  from  Tumors;  and 
therefore  I  ffiall  only  here  lay  down  fome  gene¬ 
ral  diredlions,  fuited  to  their  different  kinds  as  • 
they  have  been  defcrib’d,  beginning  with  the 
moft  fimple,  and  proceeding  to  thofe  that  are 
the  moft  complicated. 

A  fimple  Ulcer  feldom  needs  any  other  me-  The  me¬ 
thod  than  to  waffi  it  with  Spirit  of  Wine,  and  curfngW 
then  to  drefs  it  with  pledgits  fpread  with  Tur¬ 
pentine  and  Honey.  If  there  be  an  itching  with  fc ^ 
little  fmall  pimples,  mix  with  every  four  oun-  kinds, 
ces  of  the  digeftive  one  dram  of  Verdegreafe  in 
very  fine  powder,  and  apply  it  once  a  day,  or 
once  in  two  days,  if  the  running  be  fmall ;  if 
little  papillas  or  pimples  arife  in  the  bottom  of 
the  Ulcer  of  a  faint  red  colour,  let  your  dref- 
fing  be  mixed  with  Precipitate ;  viz.  a  dram  of 
Precipitate  in  fine  powder  to  every  two  ounces 
of  the  digeftive.  If  the  Ulcer  be  deep,  and 
does  not  fill  up  in  a  kindly  manner,  as  happens 
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to  fome  weak  declining  conftitutions,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  ointment  will  be  proper. 

Take  common  Turpentine  four  ounces,  mix  it 
with  the  yolks  of  two  Eggs,  and  incorporate 
well  together ;  then  add  half  an  ounce  of 
Myrrh,  and  two  drams  of  Maftick  or  Frank- 
incence  in  fine  powder,  and  a  fufficient  quan¬ 
tity  of  Tindture  of  Myrrh,  to  bring  it  into  a 
due  confidence. 

The  Ulcer  may  be  dreffed  every  other  day 
with  this  digeftive,  wafhing  firft  with  Spirit  of 
Wine,  or  Tindlure  of  Myrrh. 

The  common  Bafilicon,  made  of  pitch,  rofin 
and  bees  wax  with  oil  inftead  of  hogs  lard,  as 
directed  in  Mr,  Chefclderis  eBay,  will  be  proper 
to  incarn  thcfe  Ulcers,  where  there  is  a  poor 
weak  blood.  The  common  yellow  Bafilicon, 
or  the  Unguentum  Aream ,  will  do  the  fame :  the 
yellow  Bafilicon  is  compounded  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  manner,  and  not  only  makes  a  proper  dref- 
iing  for  fuch  Ulcers,  hut  is  ufeful  in  many  other 
refpedts,  as  will  be  hereafter  (hewn. 

Take  of  yellow  Wax  and  Rofin  of  the  Pine- 
tree,  of  each  three  pounds;  of  Strajburg 
Turpentine  twelve  ounces  ;  of  Linfeed  Oil 
three  pounds  fix  ounces ;  melt  them  over  a 
How  fire,  then  put  in  three  pounds  of  Bur¬ 
gundy  pitch,  and  let  them  melt  into  an  oint¬ 
ment. 

The  Unguentum  Aureum,  or  golden  ointment, 
is  as  follows  in  the  London  Difpenfatory. 
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Take  of  yellow  Wax  half  a  pound  ;  common 
Oil  two  pounds ;  of  Turpentine  two  ounces ; 
of  the  Rofin  of  the  Pine-tree,  and  Gum  Co¬ 
lophony,  of  each  an  ounce  and  a  half  ;  of 
Frankincence  and  Maffick,  of  each  an  ounce; 
Saffron  one  dram. 

.Melt  the  Wax  in  the  Oil,  then  put  in  the 
Turpentine,  and  let  them  boil  together;  and 
after  they  have  flood  to  cool  a  little,  lift  in  the 
Maftick  and  Frankincence  in  fine  powder;  and 
laft  of  all  add  the  Saffron,  ftirring  them  about 
with  a  wooden  fpatula,  till  they  are  thoroughly 
mixed  and  incorporated. 

The  common,  or  black  Bafilicon,  is  thus 
made. 

Take  yellow  Wax,  fat  Rofin  and  Pitch,  of 
each  half  a  pound ;  Oil  of  Olives  nine  oun¬ 
ces  ;  melt  them  together,  and  ftrain  thro’  a 
piece  of  canvafs,  to  clear  it  from  the  gritty 
part  of  the  Pitch. 

Any  of  thefe  will  help  to  fill  up  thofe  Ulcers 
that  are  difficult  to  incarn,  efpecially  if  proper 
things  at  the  fame  time  be  adminiftred  inwardly, 
to  render  the  Horfe’s  Blood  more  balfamick, 
viz.  Antimony  and  Gum  Guiacum,  of  each 
equal  quantities,  to  be  divided  into  ounce  dofes  ; 
let  one  of  thefe  be  given  every  day :  let  his  diet 
be  good  and  nourifhing ;  viz.  the  beft  hay  and 
oats  that  can  be  got,  and  let  him  often  have 
water-gruel  to  drink.  Tar  water  may  alfo  be 
very  proper  in  all  fuch  cafes,  which  any  Horfe 
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will  drink,  when  he  has  been  a  little  while  ufed 
to  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  an  Ulcer  fills  up 
too  fail,  and  breeds  fungous  fiefh,  it  may  be 
reprefied  with  red  Precipitate  and  burnt  Allum 
in  fine  powder,  of  each  equal  quanties,  or  with 
Precipitate  mixed  with  Bafilicon.  If  the  Fun¬ 
gus  be  rank  and  ftubborn,  the  Ulcer  may  be 
dreffed  with  lint  or  tow  dipped  in  Vitriol  water, 
then  wrung  out  dry,  and  laid  to  the  Ulcer.  If 
the  edges  be  callous,  and  make  a  kind  of  brim 
round  the  Ulcer,  Precipitate  drefiings  always  do 
the  be  ft ;  for  which  purpofe. 

Take  either  the  black  or  yellow  Bafilicon,  four 
ounces ;  Oil  of  Turpentine,  one  ounce ;  mix 
♦  thefe  together,  and  then  add  three  drams,  or 
half  an  ounce  of  red  Precipitate  in  fine  pow¬ 
der. 

Th  is 'is  to  be  fpread  on  Pledgits  of  tow,  which 
fhould  be  large  enough  to  cover  all  the  brims 
of  the  Ulcer :  I  always  found  this  method  fuc- 
ceed  better  with  Horfes,  than  either  cutting 
the  callous  edges,  or  burning  them  down  with 
caufticks,  or  with  the  adlual  cautery;  it  is  in¬ 
deed  fomewhat  flower,  but  more  fafe,  not  be¬ 
ing  fo  apt  to  inflame,  which,  ihftead  of  d eft r ey¬ 
ing  the  caliofities,  frequently  brings  a  frefh  flux 
of  humors,  and  renders  thefe  Ulcers  more  ob-* 
ftinate,  and  liable  to  frefh  fungus's,  and  other 
accidents,  than  they  were  before. 

Cavernous  Cavernous  Ulcers,  which  are  deep,  narrow 
1  leei-s.  their  entrance,  and  wide  at  bottom,  require  to 
be  laid  open,  or  elfe  the  orifice  fhould  be  widened 
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with  a  tent  made  of  dry  fpunge,  and  this,  in- 
larged  by  degrees,  till  no  matter  can  be  neftled 
and  conceal'd,  as  in  a  pit  or  well,  which  is  or¬ 
dinarily  the  cafe  of  cavernous  Ulcers :  if  the  Ul¬ 
cer  be  in  fuch  a  fituation,  that  it  can  be  laid  open 
with  fafety,  and  the  Blood  in  a  good  difpofition, 
it  may  be  cured  with  the  fame  eafe  as  a  flefh 
wound,  obferving  the  fame  method  in  cafe  of 
fungus’s,  or  in  cafe  it  does  not  incarn  and  fill 
up,  as  has  been  already  directed ;  and  if  it  be 
found  by  fearching,  that  it  has  alfo  finuofities, 
it  ought  to  be  treated  in  the  following  man/ier, 
as  a  finuous  Ulcer. 

Sinuous  Ulcers  fhould  alfo  be  laid  open  with- Sinuous 
out  lofs  of  time;  if  injections  fail,  and  where Tjlcers* 
bandage  cannot  be  ufed  to  purpofe ;  for  when 
they  are  fuffered  to  continue  without  cure,  they  • 
run  deep,  and  often  times  fo  much  aflant  among 
the  Tendons  and  Interftices  of  the  Mufcles,  as 
at  laft  to  make  their  way  among  the  finuofities 
of  the  Bones,  which  renders  their  cure  both  te¬ 
dious  and  difficult,  and  the  incifions  into  them 
dangerous,  without  a  competent  knowledge  in 
anatomy. 

Fiflulous  Ulcers  often  have  their  origin  and  FHuloas 
progrefs  after  this  manner  ;  firft  a  Tumor,  thatUIcers* 
forms  an  abfcefs ;  and  if  this  is  not  cured  by  in- 
cifion,  and  proper  dreflings,  it  runs  deeper,  an4 
forms  a  finuous  Ulcer  ;  and  when  a  finuous  Ul¬ 
cer  comes  to  be  of  a  long  (landing,  or  when  it 
happens  to  a  conftitution,  where  the  juices  are 
more  than  ordinarily  fharp  and  corrofive,  it  ga¬ 
thers  in  feveral  finuofities,  and  makes  its  way 
from  one  to  another  by  little  fmall  Tubes,  or 
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communicating  paffages,  and  forms  a  fillulous 
Ulcer,  wherein  the  infide  is  generally  lin’d  over, 
and  glaz’d  with  a  callohty  ;  fo  that  no  re-union 
can  be  made,  till  thefe  communicating  pipes 
or  canals  are  laid  in  one,  and  their  callofities 
deflroy’d,  which  after  proper  incifion  may  be 
done  with  powder  of  red  Precipitate,  or  with 
pledgits,  dipped  in  a  folution  of  blue  Vitriol, 
wafhing  the  Ulcer  every  time  it  is  drefs’d  with 
Spirit  of  Wine,  or  Tindture  of  Myrrh;  and, 
where  there  is  an  ill  difpofition,  with  Phagede- 
nick  Water,  which  may  be  made  w7ith  two 
drams  of  corrofive  Sublimate,  (known  to  the 
Farriers  by  the  name  of  White  Mercury)  dif- 
folv’d  in  a  quart  of  Lime-water  ;  and,  in  fome 
obftinate  cafes,  it  may  be  made  ftronger  by  in- 
♦  c reading  the  quantity  of  the  Sublimate. 

Sometimes  common  Impofthumes  are  chang’d 
into  finuous  and  fiftulous  Ulcers,  when  thefe 
fall  upon  parts  that  naturally  produce  Ahfceffes, 
which  of  themfelves  would  perhaps  have  no  ill 
Common  tendency ;  but  by,  introducing  long  hard  tents,  the 
Mufcles  are  feparated  in  the  fame  manner  as  a 
piece  of  timber  is  cleft  with  a  wedge,  and  thus 
by  tearing  the  Membranes,  the  Abfcefs  grows 
end  in  ui- deeper,  and  even  fometimes  runs  into  finus’s 
cers  of  the  that  lie  out  of  the  way  of  common  applications, 
icr^m  pame  thing  is  often  helped  on  by  frequent 

probing,  for  when  an  Abfcefs  is  once  formed,  the 
fwellingand  relaxednefsof  the  parts  contiguous  to 
it,  and  the  weight  of  the  matter  gathered  in  it, 
caufes  an  eafy  feparation  of  the  Membranes  fo 
as  to  form  very  deep  finuofities  ;  to  prevent 
which,  the  parts  ought  in  all  fuch  cafes  to  be 
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kept  as  firm  and  clofe  as  they  are  able  to  bear, 
and  by  this  method  many  bad  accidents  may  be 
prevented.  But  the  reader  may  confuit  what  I 
have  obferved  in  the  cure  of  a  Poll-evil,  and 
the  Fiftula  on  the  Withers,  where  this  fubjeA 
is  more  fully  reduced  to  practice. 

Putrid  Ulcers  always  fhew  a  malignant  ftate  Putrid  Ul- 
of  the  Blood,  and  often  a  decaying  conftitution,cers- 
as  well  in  Horfes  as  in  men,  and  require  inter¬ 
nal  means,  fuch  as  are  proper  in  pcftilential  and 
malignant  diftempers,  or  reftoratives  in  weakly 
conftitutions ;  and  externally,  fometimes  cata- 
plafms  of  Mithridate  or  London  Treacle,  efpe- 
cially  where  the  natural  heat  is  abated,  and  the 
motion  of  the  juices  are  become  languid;  and 
if  there  continues  a  great  deadnefs  and  infenfibi- 
lity  in  the  part,  a  deep  inflammation,  blifters,  * 
and  a  gangrened  water  from  the  Ulcer,  it  may 
be  touched  with  Butter  of  Antimony,  and  in 
every  other  refpedt  treated  as  a  mortification. 

Varicous  Ulcers  are  to  be  bathed  with  reftrin-Var*C0US 
gent  fomentations  made  of  Pomegranate  or  Oak  u  ceis* 
Bark,  Pomegranate  Flowers,  and  buds  of  Red 
Rofes,  of  each  a  handful;  Roch  Allum  and 
white  Vitriol,  of  each  an  ounce  ;  boiled  in  three 
pints  of  Vinegar  to  a  quart,  to  be  ufed  by  way 
of  fomentation,  warm  once  or  twice  a  day.  The 
matter  of  thefe  Ulcers  is  generally  a  thin  bloody 
water,  which  will  thicken  or  dry  off  by  this 
method.  If  the  veffels  continue  relaxed  after 
the  Ulcer  is  healed  up,  firing  will  be  proper  to 
ftrengthen  the  part,  by  contracting  the  coats  of 
the  Veins  that  feed  the  Ulcer ;  and  in  fome  cafes 
it  may  be  made  fo  deep  as  to  cut  off  their  com- 
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munications,  applying  afterwards  the  Rupture 
plaifter,  mixed  with  a  fourth  part  of  Diachylon 
or  De  Minio.  Watry  Ulcers,  which  have  fome 
affinity  to  the  varicous,  have  been  treated  of  in 
the  cure  of  the  Farcy. 

Cancerous  The  laft  I  (hall  mention  under  this  head,  are 

thofe  of  the  cancerous  kind.  I  have  already 

•»» 

taken  notice  of  the  cancerous  Ulcers  that  feme- 
times  come  with  the  Farcy  and  Glanders  >  but 
befides  thefe,  fome  Horfes  are  fubjedt  to  cance¬ 
rous  Warts,  which,  when  they  are  deep  feated, 
are  apt  to  degenerate  into  true  Cancers.  And  I 
have  alio  known  Cancers  take  their  rife  from 
rowels  put  in  near  the  glandulous  parts,  parti¬ 
cularly  one  on  the  breafl  of  a  Horfe,  which  af¬ 
ter  it  was  taken  out,  left  a  confiderable  knotty 
uneven  fwelling,  with  a  {linking  ichor,  which 
continued  in  this  manner  for  feme  time,  when 
the  Horfe  did  his  bufinefs  tolerably  well ;  but 
being  put  upon  feme  harder  work  than  ordina¬ 
ry,  the  fwelling  increafed,  and  turned  to  a  very 
rank  abdicate  Cancer,  which  fcon  proved  mor~ 
An  in-  tab  Moft  of  thefe  fontanells  or  French  rowels 

fiance  of* are  on|y  placed  under  the  fkin.  and  when  the 
rowejturn-  j 

ing  can-  *  fkin  is  well  opened  and  feparated  from  all  its 
cerous*  adhefions  with  the  finger,  and  the  rowel  not 
too  large  and  hard,  it  is  feidom  attended  with 
any  bad  accident.  But  in  this  probably  the 
mufcular  fiefh  and  glandulous  parts  had  been 
wounded,  and  the  rowel  may  have  been  hard 
and  ftiff,  and  fo  caufed  a  continual  preflure, 
which  with  a  cancerous  Biood,  might  eafily 
produce  this  effedt,  as  Gangrenes  and  Mortifi¬ 
cations  fometimes  proceed  from  the  fame  caufe. 

I  was 
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I  was  once  concerned  with  another  very  fine  Mother 
Horfe  belonging  to  a  man  of  quality,  that  had  ^Cancer* 
a  large  cancerous  Ulcer,  that  took  its  origin  from  on  a 
a  cancerous  wart  on  his  Flank,  near  the  fhort  3 
Ribs,  on  the  near  fide ;  this  feemed  to  have  an 
adhefion  to  the  tendinous  parts  of  the  Mufcles 
of  the  Belly,  and  to  fome  of  the  uppermoft  in¬ 
guinal  Glands ;  it  had  been  cut  off  once  before 
I  faw  it ;  but  was  grown  as  large  as  a  penny  loaf, 
and  was  every  day  growing  bigger,  knotty  and 
uneven,  with  a  bloody  {linking  ichor  over  all 
its  furface.  I  declined  at  firft  to  meddle,  but 
being  importuned  by  a  very  eminent  furgeon  to 
make  trial,  I  caufed  an  inftrument  to  be  made 
on  purpofe  to  extirpate  it,  the  blade  about  an 
inch  and  a  half  broad,  and  fix  inches  long, 
turned  round  on  the  face  like  a  table  knife,  with  -♦ 
a  blunt  rounded  point,  the  face  of  the  inftru¬ 
ment  being  only  ufed  in  this  operation ;  and 
having  all  other  things  in  readinefs,  and  the 
Horfe  thrown  on  his  oppofite  fide  in  a  riding 
houfe,  upon  a  good  quantity  of  ftraw,  I  caufed 
the  farrier  to  pals  one  crooked  needle  armed  or" 
threaded  with  a  piece  of  ftrong  tape,  through 
the  bottom  of  the  cancerated  fubftance,  and 
another  crofsways,  and  by  taking  hold  of  the 
four  ends,  pulled  the  whole  fwelling  outwards, 
fo  that  it  was  cut  oft  with  one  ftroke,  after  the 
manner  of  a  cancerated  breaft.  This  method 
of  amputation  was  quite  new  to  the  Farriers, 
with  which  they  feemed  very  much  pleafed. 

It  bled  from  feveral  branches  of  fmall  arteries  Thcman- 
which  had  been  greatly  enlarged  by  a  con-  ner  im 
tinual  derivation  of  Blood  to  the  fwelling,  (a 

thing 
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thing  ufual  in  almofl  all  flefhy  fubflances)  but 
this  was  foon  flopped  with  little  pledgits  or  but¬ 
tons  of  lint,  on  which  was  fpread  white  of  eggs, 
and  then  flrewed  with  powder  of  blue  Vitriol 
laid  on  the  Mouths  of  the  Blood-veffels,  and 
over  them  a  thick  covering  of  dry  tow.  After 
three  days,  it  was  opened  and  dreffed  with  a 
proper  digeflive,  and  tho’  it  was  flat  and  even 
when  the  fubflance  was  firft  cut  off,  it  was  now 
grown  into  a  deep  hole,  fufficient  to  bury  the 
half  of  a  two -penny  loaf,  occafioned  by  the 
great  afflux  of  Blood,  and  the  dependent  fitu- 
ation  of  the  fore  thickening  and  encreafing,  the 
bulk  of  the  circumambient  fkin,  and  the  Mem - 
brana  Adipofa  and  'Panicle  that  lies  under  it. 
This  luxuriant  growth  of  flefh  was  kept  for 
,  fome  time  within  compafs,  by  llrewing  powder 
of  red  Precipitate  upon  it,  and  a  digeflive  made 
with  eight  ounces  of  common  Turpentine,  four 
ounces  of  Honey,  half  an  ounce  of  Verdigreafe 
in  fine  powder,  and  two  ounces  of  Tindture  of 
Myrrh  and  Aloes.  But  this  not  being  fuffici- 
ently  repreflive,  the  cure  went  on  but  flowly ; 
and  tho’  it  was  dreffed  every  day  after  the  firft 
opening,  yet  it  continued  to  run  exceffively,  and 
the  fore  had  ftill  a  cancerous  look,  and  the  mat¬ 
ter  was  fometimes  mixed  with  a  flinking  bloody 
ichor ;  fo  that  I  fubflituted  other  draftings  of 
lint  made  of  flaxen  cloth  dipped  and  dried  fe- 
veral  times  in  a  folution  of  Roman  Vitriol,  till 
it  was  of  a  deep  blue,  this  was  laid  dry  over  the 
fore  every  day,  and  over  that  a  thick  cover  of 
tow,  above  which  w^as  a  canvafs  bolfler,  bound 
round  with  a  broad  woollen  furcingle,  by  which 
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it  was  cicatrized  and  cured  in  a  fhort  time,  leav¬ 
ing  a  fmall  bald  place  no  bigger  than  a  half 
crown  piece,  which  I  imagine  to  have  been  the 
original  fize  of  the  wart  from  whence  it  took 
its  rife.  This  Horfe  continued  well  two  or  three 
years,  but  having  two  or  three  more  dry  warts 
when  this  was  extirpated,  particularly  one  on 
the  infide  of  his  Thigh,  which  having  a  com¬ 
munication  with  the  inguinal  Glands,  turned  ♦ 
moift  with  a  cancerous  ichor,  and  began  to 
fweil,  which  caufed  the  gentleman  to  part  with 
him.  This  was  a  very  extraordinary  cafe,  and 
fuch  as  I  believe  feldom  happens ;  for  I  have 
known  feveral  moift  warts  of  (mail  fize,  cut  off 
with  a  knife  or  with  a  ligature  tied  tight  round 
the  root,  without  any  return  or  other  ill  effect ; 
but  thefe  were  generally  fuperficial  on  the  fkin# 
and  not  deep  rooted.  However,  I  look  upon 
it  as  the  beft  way  always  to  extirpate  fuch  things 
as  foon  as  poffible,  to  prevent  the  Blood  being 
contaminated  by  them,  which  I  believe  fome- 
times  happens  when  they  grow  to  any  fize,  and 
fpread  their  roots  inwards  among  the  Glands 
and  Mufcles. 

J  was  fome  years  auo  advifed  with  in  the  cafe  A  cance* 

J  o  rous  w&rt 

of  a  Horfe  that  had  a  cancerous  wart  on  the  0n  the 

infide  of  one  of  his  Nofirils,  which  began  like  Nofeofa 

-  ^  Horfe 

a  very  fmall  moift  Tetter  or  Warble  about  the 
bignefs  of  a  pea ;  but  in  the  fpace  of  fome 
months,  grew  as  large  as  a  common-fized  fig, 
with  a  bloody  ftinking  ichor,  and  induced  a 
fwelling  and  thicknefs  into  that  Noftril  and  up¬ 
wards  towards  his  Eve.  This  was  cured  with 

j 

great  difficulty,  by  burning  and  cauftick  appli¬ 
cations  * 
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cations;  and  I  have  alfo  obferved  a  cancerous 
difpofition  in  a  cankered  Foot,  putting  forth  an 
exuberant  growth  of  new  proud  fleih  refembling 
a  colly-flower,  every  time  it  was  drefled,  not- 
withftanding  the  dreffings  were  chiefly  Aqua 
Forth ,  Oil  of  Vitriol,  Butter  of  Antimony,  and 
fuch  like  things,  aflifted  with  a  clofe  flopping  of 
the  Foot.  But  thefe  will  be  treated  of  in  their 
A  Cancer  proper  place.  I  fhall  only  mention  one  inftance 
inguinSalthe  more  °f  a  Korfe  that  had  a  true  Cancer  among 
Glands,  the  inguinal  Glands,  on  the  infide  of  his  Thigh, 
that  affe&ed  his  Sheath,  and  the  cavernous  part 
of  his  Yard,  which  was  full  of  uneven,  hard, 
knotty  Tumors  like  Ganglions  or  indurated 
Kernels,  the  Ulcer  cancerous  in  all  its  fymptoms. 
It  had  been  of  a  long  handing  before  I  faw  it, 
♦for  the  Horfe  was  grown  emaciate,  lean,  hide¬ 
bound,  and  had  little  appetite.  It  was  fituated 
in  fuch  a  manner,  that  I  fhould  have  hardly 
meddled  with  it,  if  I  had  feen  it  from  the  be¬ 
ginning.  But  a  Farrier  undertook  to  cure  it, 
under  whofe  hands  he  died  in  a  very  fhort  time. 


Of  the  G  LANDERS. 


TheGlan 
ders  de- 
fcrsbed. 


'TaHE  Glanders  is  a  malignant  Ulcer,  formed 
in  the  infide  of  the  Nofe  of  a  Horfe, 
among  the  Glands  that  ferve  to  difcharge  im¬ 
purities  or  other  fuperfluous  matter  from  the 
Head  and  Lungs,  and  is  generally  accompanied 
with  a  fwelling  of  the  Kernels  under  the  Jaws. 
The  matter  difcharged  is  for  the  moft  part  ei¬ 
ther  yellow  or  greenifh,  or  tinged  with  Blood, 
and  when  Horles  have  been  long  glandered, 
that  the  bones  and  griftles  are  grown  foul,  the 

matter 
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matter  then  tarns  to  a  blackifh  colour,  and  be¬ 
comes  very  foetid  and  ftmking.  And  this  is 
what  ufually  paffes  for  the  mourning  of  the  Chine y 
from  a  miftaken  notion  of  corruption  and  putre¬ 
faction  of  the  Brain  and  Spinal  Marrow. 

The  Glanders  may  fometimes  proceed  from  Some 
colds  ill  cured,  in  Horfes  that  are  naturally  of  a  cjlan- 
weak  confumptive  habit ;  fometimes  from  the  ders. 
Strangles,  as  in  the  cafes  above  defcribed,  when 
the  Tumors  have  been  opened,  before  they 
were  arrived  to  maturity,  or  when  a  Horfe  has 
been  overheated  with  exercife  at  the  time  when 
the  Strangles  were  begun  and  coming  upon  him. 

All  thefe  things  may  produce  incurable  ulcera¬ 
tions  in  the  Nofe,  and  an  induration  or  hard 
fwelling  of  the  Glands  about  the  Neck  and 
Throat,  which  can  never  be  removed.  Some-  * 
times  the  Glanders,  or  at  lead;  a  fwelling  of  the 
Kernels  about  the  Neck  and  Throat,  with  a 
profufe  malignant  running  at  the  Nofe,  appears 
Suddenly  from  an  epidemical  Fever,  which  foon 
turns  mortal,  of  which  I  have  known  inftances. 

But  the  mod  common  and  ufual  kind  does  not  The  true 
proceed  from  any  of  thefe  caufes,  but  from  a  ^u/e1o0i 
bad  difpofition  in  the  Blood,  which  perhaps  con-  ders/ 
tinuing  for  a  confiderable  time  unperceived,  at 
lad  diews  itfelf  by  a  fwelling  of  the  Glands  un¬ 
der  the  Jaw-bones,  and  a  running  at  the  Nofe, 
without  any  other  vifible  fymptom  of  ficknefs 
or  difeafe ;  and  this  is  what  properly  conftitutes 
the  Glanders  in  a  Horfe,  and  is  either  of  the 
fcrophulous  kind,  the  fame  with  the  Evil,  or 
elfe  cancerous ;  both  which  I  have  met  with  in 
practice,  and  may  be  either  hereditary,  or  the 
efFeCt  ‘of  hard  labour  and  bad  keeping. 


The 
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The  figns*  The  figns  are  firft  a  fmall  fwelling  of  the 
Gland  or  Kernel,  adhering  clofe  to  the  infide 
of  the  tipper  part  of  the  Jaw-bone,  with  a  run¬ 
ning  of  a  dufky  yellow  or  greenifh  matter  from 
the  Noftril  on  the  fame  fide,  the  other  being 
for  the  mod:  part  extremely  dry,  and  without 
the  leaf!  moifture  or  humidity ;  unlefs  when 
the  diftemper  proceeds  from  any  of  the  acci¬ 
dents  abovementioned,  and  then  the  Glands  are 
generally  dwelled  on  both  iid£s,  and  the  run¬ 
ning  alfo  proceeds  equally  from  both  Noftrils. 
Sometimes  the  running  at  the  Nofe  comes  be¬ 
fore  the  fwelling,  or  when  the  Kernel  does  not 
appear  to  be  bigger  than  a  hazle-nut,  and  fome-' 
times  the  Kernel  rifes  clofe  to  the  Jaw-bone, 
fixed  and  immoveable,  and  grows  to  a  pretty 
♦large  fize  before  the  running  begins  to  appear. 
It  is  alfo  to  be  remarked,  that  a  Horfe  is  feldom 
feized  with  the  true  Glanders,  till  he  is  feven 
years  old  or  upwards,  unlefs  it  comes  by  infec¬ 
tion  or  fome  ill  management,  againft  which 
no  time  or  period  of  a  Horfe ’s  age  can  be  proof. 
A  glandered  Horfe  feldom  coughs,  or  has  any 
of  the  ufual  fymptoms  of  a  cold,  but  in  every 
other  refpedt  appears  to  be  healthy  and  found, 
till  the  diftemper  has  been  of  fome  continuance, 
and  then  the  Horfe  lofes  his  flefh,  his  Eyes 
look  dead,  his  Hair  begins  to  flare  and  fail  off 
from  his  Tail  and  Mane,  with  all  the  other 
fymptoms  of  approaching  death.  / 

The  prog-  This  diftemper  is  always  dangerous  and  fel- 

Koiiicb,  dom  cured,  and  is  mo  ft  of  all  fo  when  old 
Horfes  are  feized,  that  have  been  hard  worked 
and  poorly  fed,  fo  as  both  to  impoverifh  and 

con- 
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contaminate  their  Blood.  But  when  it  comes 
upon  a  Plethora  or  fulnefs  of  Blood,  the  cure 
may  be  more  eafy,  at  lead:  fome  trial  may  be 
made.  The  Glander  that  comes  by  infection, 
bids  fairer  for  a  cure  than  when  it  is  the  effect 
of  a  long  continued  ill  habit.  Some  Horfes  are 
in  a  declining  way  for  a  confiderable  time  be¬ 
fore  the  Glanders  appear,  and  when  it  is  £o,  the 
cafe  is  defperate.  It  is  always  a  bad  iign  in  the 
Glanders,  when  the  matter  flicks  to  the  infide 
of  the  Noftrils,  like  glew  or  fliff  pafle.  When 
the  in  fide  of  the  Nofe  is  raw,  and  looks  of  a 
livid  or  lead  colour,  and  when  the  matter  be¬ 
comes  bloody  and  flinks,  it  is  a  iign  of  a  Can¬ 
cer;  and  when  it  looks  of  an  afh  colour,  the 
Bones  and  Griflles  are  then  corrupted  and  rot¬ 
ten  ;  in  all  which  circumflances,  it  would  be  in 


ers 


vain  to  attempt  a  cure. 

The  Glanders  is  looked  upon  as  the  mofl  in-  QiTnhfer§ 

fedtious  of  all  other  maladies  that  can  happen  the  moft 

to  a  Horfe,  and  it  is  certainly  fo  at  fome  feafons  in^ious 

more  than  others ;  however,  I  have  known  diftemp er 

glander’d  Horfes,  that  were  never  cured,  fland  that  can 

a  confiderable  time  along  with  found  Horfes,  liar5p?r  r> 
.11  i-  •  c  r  '  a  done. 

thro  negligence  or  ignorance  of  the  ctntemper, 
thinking  it  only  to  be  an  inveterate  cold,  and  yet 
no  harm  happen.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have 
known  a  glander’d  Horfe  in  fed:  every  one  that 
has  flood  near  him  in  the  fame  liable;  and  I 
have  alfo  known  found  Horfes  carried  into  a 
liable  where  glandered  Horfes  have  flood,  and 
by  that  means  catch’d  the  infection,  tho’  the 
liable  has  been  clean’d  and  air’d  before  they 
were  brought  into  it;  and  other  Horfes  that 
have  been  fet  up  along  with  them  in  the  fame 

liable, 
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ftable,  and  in  the  very  flails  where  the  glan- 
der’d  Horfes  flood,  have  efcap’d  the  infection. 
We  can  be  at  no  great  lofs  for  this  infedtious' 
and  poifonable  quality  in  the  Glanders,  when 
the  diftemper  is  epidemical,  arfd  the  effedt  of  a 
peftilential  flcknefs;  but  when  it  is  otherwife, 
that  the  Glanders  only  proceeds  from  poornefs  of 
Blood,  an  ill  habit  of  body,  or  fome  accidental 
caufe,  how  that  kind  fhould  prove  infedtious  is 
not  fo  eafy  to  be  accounted  for.  It  is  certain 
fome  conftitutions,  both  of  men,  and  among 
the  brute  creatures,  are  more  fufceptible  of  in- 
fediion  than  others,  and  may  alfo  receive  the 
contagion  more  readily  at  one  time  than  ano¬ 
ther  :  to  enter  upon  the  reafons  would  require 
a  large  difquifition,  and  fuch  as  might  poffibly 
0  be  built  only  on  probable  conjedtures,  of  which 
kind  many  difcuffions  on  phyfical  fubjedts  are 
often  grounded,  and  therefore  the  heft  precau¬ 
tions  are  thofe  taken  from  fadts.  I  remember 
one  very  remarkable  inftance  to  this  purpofe  in 
my  own  knowledge;  about  37  years  ago  I 
happened  to  be  along  with  an  eminent  phyfi- 
cian,  opening  a  tailor  that  died  in  St.  Bartho¬ 
lomew's  hofpital,  who  had  a  very  large  impoft- 
hume  in  his  Liver,  that  broke  while  we  were 
endeavouring  to  clear  it  from  the  parts  to  which 
it  adher’d,  in  order  to  take  it  out  whole ;  the 
matter,  which  was  very  large  in  quantity,  run 
over  both  our  hands ;  my  own  hands  fuffered  no¬ 
thing  by  this  accident ;  but  a  dry  fcurf  appeared 
the  next  day  all  over  the  back  of  the  gentleman's 
right  hand  whom  I  affifted,  which  was  placedv 
under  the  Liver  with  mine,  when  the  impoft- 

hume 
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hume  broke  ;  this  fcurf  foon  peel’d  off,  and  the 
Cuticala  underneath  look’d  red,  and  was  often 
covered  with  frefh  fcales,  like  the  taint  of  a  ve¬ 
nereal  infection,  and  continued  in  this  manner 
for  feveral  months,  till  it  was  cured  with  mer¬ 
curial  applications. 

There  are  feveral  in  (lances  recorded  by  phy- 
iicians  and  furgeons,  of  perfons  that  have  been 
infedted  by  ulcerated  Cancers;  viz.  by  converfiog 
much,  or  lying  in  bed  with  fuch  as  have  la¬ 
boured  long  under  the  rniferies  of  this  diflem- 
per ;  and  we  have  a  very  noted  indance  of  an 
eminent  phyfician  in  London ,  who  was  infedled 
by  his  wife,  who  died  of  a  Cancer  in  her  bread ; 
one  very  noted,  and  another  remarkable  cafe, 
was  that  of  Mr.  Smithy  one  of  the  furgeons  of 
St.  'Thomas's  hofpital,  mentioned  by  Dr.  Turner ,  * 
in  his  Treatife  of  furgery,  vol.  i.  page  84.  who 
having  touched  the  corrofive  matter  of  a  can- 
cered  bread  with  his  tongue,  could  never  get 
quit  of  the  dench  to  the  day  of  his  death.  And 
it  is  not  impoflible  but  other  cadaverous  Sores 
and  Ulcers  that  fend  forth  a  continual  noifome 
fmell,  may  have  more  or  lefs  the  fame  effedt, 
on  fome  conditutions  5  and  tho’  the  infedlion 
may  not  always  (hew  itfelf  in  the  fame  manner, 
and  with  the  fame  diredt  fymptoms  as  in  thofe 
fubjedts  from  whence  it  was  received,  yet  it  may 
induce  others  of  an  evil  or  even  of  a  very  fatal 
tendencv. 

j 

But  with  regard  to  Horfes,  it  is  reafonable  to  Tow 
fuppofe  they  may  be  yet  more  eafily  infedted 
than  men,  and  it  even  appears  fo  in  fadl,  from  more  eafi- 
what  we  find  by  experience  :  and  this  may  pro-  k  infe£te<* 
Vol.  II.  Z  ceed 
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ceecl  not  only  from  the  largenefs  of  their  veffels, 
which  renders  them  more  fufceptible  of  receiv¬ 
ing  poifonabie  fleams,  but  from  many  other 
concurring  caufes.  Moll  flables  are  generally 
warm  in  the  coldeft  weather,  efpecially  if  there 
be  any  number  of  Horfes  to  fill  up  the  flails ; 
and  in  the  fummer  they  are  extremely  hot, 
whereby  Horfes  in  this  way  of  keeping  have 
their  pores  always  open,  fo  as  they  may  the 
more  eafily  receive  imprefiicns  from  other 
Horfes  that  are  near  them.  A  Horfe  has  alfoan 
uncommon  delicacy  in  fmelling,  and  very  acute 
in  diftinguifhing  things  that  way ;  fo  that  he 
may  the  more  eafily  draw  in  infeftious  fleams 
by  theNofe.  Many  Horfes  are  apt  to  lick  one 
another’s  fores,  like  dogs,  but  efpecially  other 
*  Horfe’s  Nofes,  when  they  fee  them  fnotty ; 
and  it  is  well  known  how  troublefome  fome  are 
in  licking  their  own  rowels.  That  all  thefe 
things  may  endanger  Horfes  is  very  plain,  efpe¬ 
cially  when  we  confider  the  numberlefs  twigs 
of  Nerves  that  are  fpread  all  over  the  Tongue 
and  infide  of  the  Nofe,  whereby  the  poifon  and 
infedtion  is  the  more  eafily  communicated ; 
and  therefore,  tho’  we  have  inflances  of  Horfes 
that  have  efcaped  any  vifible  taint  or  infedtion, 
from  flanding  along  with  glander’d  Horfes,  yet 
the  firfl  and  principal  care  ought  to  be  to  fepa- 
rate  them  from  all  others  that  are  found,  to 
avoid  danger.  Thefe  following  cautions  are  alfo 
Cautions  neceffary,  viz.  all  the  litter  where  a  glandered 
necciiary  Horfe  has  flood  ought  to  be  taken  away,  the 
HoHe^be-  ^able  thoroughly  cleaned,  the  manger  and  rack- 
in  ;  infect'  flaves  all  fcraped  and  fcalded  with  hot  foap  fuds, 
ed*  and 
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and  then  wafhed  with  water  wherein  tobacco 
has  been  fteeped.  The  handing  fumed  with 
burning  pitch,  fulphur,  or  any  other  combuft- 
ible  matter,  and  the  ftable-docrs  and  windows 
kept  open  till  it  has  been  lufficiently  aired. 

The  hoods,  cloathing,  and  all  other  appurtenan- 
ces,  as  collars,  furcingles,  and  fuch  like,  fhould 
alfo  be  removed,  and  if  the  hoods  and  cloath¬ 
ing  be  made  of  wool,  they  ought  to  be  clean 
fcoured  and  well  aired  before  they  are  ufed  to 
any  other  Horfe  ;  for  nothing  is  thought  to  har¬ 
bour  infeftion  more  than  wool,  cotton,  and  fuch 
like  foft  things.  The  pail  fhould  be  well  fcalded 
with  boiling  water,  or  rather  to  be  ftaved  and 
burnt ;  and  if  I  had  a  glander’d  Horfe  of  my 
own,  I  fhould  chufe  to  burn  all  his  cloathing.  f 
Thefe  precautions  are  not  only  neceffary  in  the 
Glanders,  but  in  all  diftempers  that  are  epide¬ 
mical,  or  where  there  is  any  the  lead  fufpicion 
of  infedtioufnefs. 

The  Glanders  is  generally  fo  fatal  to  Horfes,  Several 
that  I  need  not  fpend  much  time  in  laying  down  f^is  made 
any  method  for  a  cure.  I  have  indeed  known  for  the 
many  trials  made  for  that  purpofe,  but  for  the^re°fthe 
moft  part  without  effect.  Some  fuppofing  the  an  erS* 
Glanders  to  be  only  an  inveterate  cold,  treat  it 
altogether  as  fuch  ;  others  endeavouring  to  de- 
ftroy  the  Kernel  under  the  Jaw-bone,  with  the 
adtual  or  potential  cautery,  think  by  that  means 
to  cut  oft  the  fupply  of  matter  that  feeds  the 
diftemper  ;  but  the  fwelling  generally  grows 
worfe  after  thefe  operations,  and  if  it  happens 
to  be  diminifhed  for  fome  time,  the  running 
buffers  no  manner  of  abatement  thereby,  as  I 
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have  often  obferved ;  but  rather  increafes  and 
acquires  a  worfe  difpofition  than  it  had  before. 
Some  make  a  mixture  of  oil  and  vinegar,  and 
ufe  it  by  way  of  injeftion,  others  make  ufe  of 
fharp  waters  for  the  fame  purpofe,  But  while 
thefe  things  can  neither  be  eafily  conveyed  by  a 
fyringe,  nor  by  any  other  way,  to  the  feat  of 
the  diftemper,  they  prove  of  little  or  no  benefit 
alone,  but  rather  aggravate  all  the  fymptoms, 
by  deriving  a  greater  load  upon  the  Glands 
about  the  Neck  and  Throat  than  before,  which 
often  renders  the  diftemper  more  obftinate. 

As  the  Glanders  is  for  the  moft  part  either  of 
a  fcrophulous  or  cancerous  nature,  and  by  that 
means  rooted  in  the  Blood ;  therefore  it  is  im- 
poffible  to  remove  it  any  other  way  than  by  in¬ 
ward  means,  and  thefe  fuch  as  few  praftitioners 
in  farriery  can  be  acquainted  with ;  and  there¬ 
fore  I  (hall  conclude  what  1  have  further  to  fay 
on  this  fubjedt,  with  the  method  ufed  in  the 
cure  of  two  glandered  Horfes,  whereby  will  be 
fhewn  how  far  the  power  of  medicine,  with  a 
right  management  of  their  diet  and  exercife, 
may  contribute  to  the  removal  of  that  obftinate, 
and  for  the  moft  part  incurable,  diftemper. 

Both  thefe  Horfes  were  in  the  fir  ft  troop  of 
guards.  One  of  them  had  been  in  a  ftable  where 
two  or  three  Horfes  had  dy’d  of  this  malady. 
He  was  coming  eight,  and  had  no  viiible  ail¬ 
ment  befides  a  knot  under  his  Jaws,  which  was 
pretty  large,  and  a  nafty  foul  running  at  his 
Nofe  on  the  fame  fide.  About  the  fame  time 
the  troop  Horfes  were  removed  into  new  ftables, 
he  was  left  in  one  of  the  old  by  himfelf,  as  a  di- 
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ftemper'd  Horfe,  and  continued  there  alone  for 
feveral  months,  without  any  abatement  of  the 
fymptoms  ;  but  the  winter  and  the  damp  wea¬ 
ther  drawing  on,  he  catch’d  a  violent  cold  along 
with  his  other  diftemper.  His  Coat  began  to 
flare,  and  loft  both  his  appetite  and  his  flefh, 
which  he  never  did  before  ;  he  grew  exceeding 
weak,  and  began  to  have  a  deadnefs  in  his  looks, 
fo  that  we  were  concluding  to  have  him  fhot  as 
incurable ;  but  being  a  very  fine  troop  Horfe,  I 
refolved  to  make  a  further  trial,  and  in  order  to 
this  had  him  removed  to  an  infirmary  ftable  be¬ 
longing  to  the  troop,  where  he  could  be  kept 
warm,  and  in  the  hearing  of  the  other  Horfes, 
which  chear'd  him  greatly,  and  after  he  got 
clear  of  his  cold  with  proper  pedlorals,  was 
walk'd  out  every  day,  and  had  his  exercife  in  the  * 
free  open  air.  He  was  conftantly  curry 'd  arid 
drefs’d  thoroughly,  and  had  his  rack  and  man¬ 
ger  often  fcrap’d  and  wafh'd,  and  his  pail  clean'd 
and  wafh'd  almoft  every  time  it  was  ufed.  This 
induced  him  to  eat  and  drink  what  was  fuffici- 
ent,  and  by  that  means  contributed  greatly  to  his 
recovery;  for  altho'  there  was  little  alteration 
either  of  the  fwelling  under  his  Jaws,  or  the 
running  all  the  winter,  yet  he  got  ftrength  dai¬ 
ly,  his  flefh  grew  firm,  and  his  Coat  began  to 
look  fmooth  and  fhining.  His  medicines  were 
chiefly  balls  compounded  of  Cinabar  of  Anti¬ 
mony,  Gum  Guiacum,  Myrrh,  Saffron,  and 
Caftile  Soap ;  and  fometimes  drinks  of  Gui¬ 
acum,  Rhaponticum,  Dock  Root  boil’d  in  Spring 
Water,  and  fometimes  in  Lime  Water  ;  and  to 
heal  the  rawnefs  and  erofion  on  the  infide  of  his 
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Nofe,  was  fometimes  ufed  an  injection  of  Vi¬ 
negar,  Spirit  of  Wine,  and  Mel  fEgyptiacum  ; 
fo  that  in  the  fpring  following,  the  Kernel  be¬ 
gan  to  leffen,  the  running  at  the  Nofe  look’d 
whiter  and  of  a  better  confidence,  and  towards 
the  end  of  the  fummer,  the  Kernel  was  no  big¬ 
ger  than  a  hazlenut,  and  the  running  for  the 
rood  part  quite  gone;  and  at  lad  ended  in  fome 
few  drops  of  clear  water,  which  ufed  to  didil 
now  and  then  from  his  Nofe ;  fo  that  it  was 
fome  what  above  a  year  before  the  cure  was  com¬ 
pleted, and  very  near  twelve  months  more  before 
he  durfl  be  traded  to  go  into  the  ranks,  for  fear 
of  the  other  Horfes,  till  the  day  that  the  Diftil- 
lers  aft  commenced,  when  he  was  fenf  among 
the  red,  with  the  parties  that  were  ordered  out 
upon  that  occafion,  and  did  his  duty  condantly 
afterwards,  without  the  lead  return  of  the  di- 
demper,  or  harm  to  any  of  his  companions. 

The  other  Horfe  baffled  all  the  efforts  I  was 
able  to  make  for  fix  or  feven  months,  tho’  he 
was  condantly  ply’d  with  the  fame  medicines, 
and  the  fame  care  and  attendance,  till  at  lad  he 
broke  out  in  biles  in  feveral  places,  which  every 
one  that  faw  him  pronounc’d  to  be  the  Farcy, 
tho’  I  was  of  another  mind,  for  thefe  never  at¬ 
tack’d  or  followed  the  courfe  of  the  Veins,  but 
appear’d  in  fome  Interdices  between  the  Ten-  ' 
dons  of  the  Mufcles,  near  their  infertion  both 
before  and  behind.  The  matter  was  laudable 
and  of  a  good  confidence,  and  tho’  many  of 
thefe  biles  came  in  a  fuccedion  one  after  another, 
yet  thofe  that  broke  foon  healed  up,  and  with¬ 
out  the  help  of  any  other  outward  application 
kdxdes  waffling  them  with  Spirit  of  Wine, 
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The  Horfe  grew  hearty  and  adive,  the  Kernel 
and  the  running  at  his  No fe  leflened  and  abated 
gradually.  I  imputed  thefe  critical  biles  to  the 
amendment  and  new  vigor  of  his  Bloody  from 
whence  I  expe&ed,  by  continuing  the  fame 
things  inwardly,  a  perfedt  depuration,  which 
accordingly  happened,  for  in  a  few  months  af¬ 
ter  this  he  was  perfectly  cured,  and  did  all  his 
duty  as  before. 

I  have  related  thefe  two  cafes,  only  to  fhew 
the  difficulty  and  trouble  of  curing  the  Glanders, 
even  where  the  fymptoms  are  favourable ;  for 
among  the  many  glander’d  Horfes  I  have  feen, 
perhaps  not  one  in  fifty  were  to  be  meddled 
with  ;  and  therefore  I  ffiould  never  advife  any 
one  that  has  a  Horfe  truly  glandered,  fo  much 
as  to  attempt  a  cure.  For,  confidering  the  length 
of  time,  the  expence  of  keeping,  and  medicines, 
the  condant  care  and  attendance  that  is  necef- 
fary  in  all  fucn  cafes,  and  the  uncertainty  of  the 
iffue;  confidering  alfo  the  continual  fear  of  their 
infedting  other  Horfes,  and  many  more  incon- 
veniencies,  it  will  be  found  the  bed:  and  fafeft 
way  to  bedow  all  fuch  Horfes  on  the  Dogs. 
For  as  a  true  Glanders  feldom  ffiews  itfelf  on  a 
Horfe  till  he  is  old  or  full  aged,  it  may  be  rec¬ 
koned  an  imperfedt  crilis  of  fome  chronical  di- 
demper,  and  in  that  view  may  hold  fome  affi¬ 
nity  with  the  Evil,  the  Cancer,  fcorbutick  and 
leprous  Ulcers  p  the  human  body,  as  has  been 
obferved,  which  are  more  or  lels  fatal,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  aggravation  of  the  fymptoms,  and  the 
parts  of  the  Body  on  which  they  fall,  and  at 
heft  only  difcover  an  impotent  druggie  in  na- 
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tare,  to  overcome  fome  riveted  evil  difpofltion 
in  the  Blood,  where  the  ordinary  difcharges 
have  been  for  a  long  time  faulty,  and  the  Glands 
incapable  of  doing  their  offices  perfectly.  Of 
the  fame  kind  we  may  fuppofe  many  other  di- 
ftempers  we  fee  daily  in  old  Horfes ;  when  the 
flow  of  humors  fall  down  wards,  then  the  Legs 
fweil,  and  fomctimes  form  continued  Ulcers 
that  are  not  eafiiy,  or  perhaps  fafely  removed  ; 
fometimes  the  Canker  in  the  Foot  of  a  Horfe, 
when  it  does  not  come  by  accidents,  is  often  of 
the  fame  origin  and  tendency;  and  I  have  feen 
the  Foot  cancerous,  like  wife  ftftulous  Ulcers 
both  in  the  Pole  and  Withers,  and  in  the  Spines 
of  the  Back  and  Loins,  when  they  proceed  from 
an  ill  habit,  and  vitiated  juices,  often  prove  dif- 
>ficult  and  hard  to  cure.  But  of  thefe  in  their 
proper  place. 

Difcove-  Jn  opening  glandered  Horfes,  I  have  ohferved 
in  openfng  Glands  on  the  in  fide  of  the  Nofe,  which  in 
gland er’d  their  natural  ftate  are  exceeding  final],  and  co~ 
Hones.  verec]  Vvith  a  delicate  fine  Membrane,  all  thic¬ 
kened  and  iniarged,  and  the  palTage  of  the  up¬ 
per  part  of  the  Nofe,  as  if  it  was  choak’d  up 
with  a  piece  of  fpunge,  in  fome  of  a  livid  colour 
covered  with  a  foetid  fiinking  matter.  The 
Septum  Nafi,  and  all  the  other  Bones  and  Car¬ 
tilages,  turn’d  carious  and  fpungy,  all  the  lar¬ 
ger  Glands  alfo  ulcerated,  and  in  fome  the  Thy¬ 
mus,  or  Sweet-bread,  which  lines  the  infide  of 
the  Bread:,  full  of  putrid  Ulcers  from  corrupted 
Lymph,  and  in  others  the  Lungs  alfo  ulce¬ 
rated,  and  full  of  tubercles  or  knots,  with  all 
the  veftiges  of  an  univerfal  rot. 
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Horfes  are  fometimes  fubjedt  to  other  mala*  Horfes 
dies  that  affedt  their  Nodes,  befides  the  Gian- 
ders,  particularly  what  the  farriers  call  the  Can- tempers 
ker  in  the  Nofe,  which  I  think  comes  the 
*  neared:  to  that  which  in  Man  is  called  th zOzena. 

Some  few  of  thefe  cafes  have  fallen  in  my  way  ; 
they  difcharge  an  ugly  {linking  matter,  and  the 
Ulcer  looks  black  like  an  efcar  made  with  a 
cauflick.  The  way  to  cure  this  Canker  is  to 
purge,  and  give  Antimony  inwardly,  and  ap¬ 
ply  pellets  of  Lint  or  Tow  to  the  part,  dip’d  in 
Honey  of  Roles,  Mel  AEgyptiacum,  and  Tinc¬ 
ture  of  Myrrh,  equal  quantities,  thrufl  up  with 
a  probe,  which  may  be  renewed  as  often  as  they 
drop  out.  This  fort  of  Ulcer  is  feldom  attended 
with  a  fwelling  of  the  Glands,  unlefs  it  be  ne- 
gledted ;  in  which  cafe,  it  may  indeed  end  hv 9 
the  Glanders.  If  it  comes  by  the  flinging  of  a 
Wafp  or  Fly,  which  fometimes  happens  at  grafs, 
fyringing  the  Horfe’s  Noflril  with  a  little  fharp 
Water,  will  do  the  bufinefs,  without  any  fur¬ 
ther  trouble.  The  fharp  W ater  may  be  made 
of  Spirit  of  Wine  and  Vinegar,  of  each  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  pint,  the  bignefs  of  a  walnut  of  burnt 
Allum,  and  half  a  fpoonful  of  Honey,  fhaking 
the  Vial  when  it  is  ufed. 

Sometimes  we  alfo  meet  with  a  polipus  in  the 
infide  of  a  Horfe’s  Nofe,  tho’  I  believe  this  hap¬ 
pens  but  feldom.  It  is  a  flefhy  fubftance,  of  a 
dark  yellow,  or  red  colour,  with  one  or  more 
roots  that  fallen  it  to  the  Membranes.  I  never 
faw  but  one,  which  I  extracted  not  long  ago 
from  a  Horfe’s  Nofe,  that  was  juft  taken  up 
from  grafs  $  the  thickeft  part  of  it  was  about 
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three  quarters  of  an  inch  diameter,  which  I  drew 
out  with  my  finger  and  thumb  without  an  in- 
ftrument,  and  had  hut  two  roots,  one  pretty 
large  and  the  other  fmall ;  it  bled  pretty  much 
for  two  or  three  days,  while  the  milder  appli¬ 
cations  were  ufed,  but  it  was  foon  cured  with 
this  injediion,  viz.  Spirit  of  Wine  and  Vinegar, 
of  each  four  ounces;  White  Vitriol  dilTolv’d  in 
Water,  two  drams ;  fBgyptiacum,  one  dram ; 
Honey,  two  ounces.  This  was  injedted  once 
a  day  for  about  ten  or  twelve  days,  but  thefe  are 
in  the  end  apt  to  breed  Ulcers,  which  continue 
running  many  years  like  the  Glanders,  but  are 
not  infedtious. 


Of  the  POLL-EVIL. 

I) 


The  Poll- 
Evil,  its 
descrip¬ 
tion  and 
Situation. 


The 

caufes  of 
the  Poll- 
Evil. 


HpHE  Poll- Evil  is  an  abfcefs  near  the  Poll  of 
-k  a  Horfe,  form’d  in  the  Sinus’s  between  the 
Noll  Bone,  and  the  uppermod  Vertebra  of  the 
Neck. 

It  is  eafily  known  by  the  fwelling  on  the  Poll, 
which  is  fometimes  very  large,  and  reaches 
downwards  towards  the  Vives ;  and  when  it 
comes  to  be  opened,  or  if  it  break  of  itfelf,  it 
always  difcharges  great  quantities  of  matter  of 
a  vifcid  confidence,  not  unlike  dirty  fize. 

The  caufes  are  various  >  fometimes  it  proceeds 
from  blowfs  and  bruifes  on  the  Poll,  which  af¬ 
terwards  feller,  and  either  through  a  fault  in  the 
Blood,  or  from  negledt,  turn  to  the  Poll-Evil ; 
fometimes  by  being  hurt  with  the  collar,  efpe- 
cially  when  the  collar  happens  to  be  new,  and 
made  of  very  thick  ftiff  leather,  where  the  edges 
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of  the  ear-band  are  fharp,  and  when  the  Blood 
happens  to  abound  with  fharp  and  acrid  falts, 
the  leaf):  irritation  with  fuch  things  creates  a 
painful  itching,  which  is  frequently  accompa- 
ny’d  with  fwelling  and  impoflumation.  Some¬ 
times  the  Poll-Evil  comes  by  (draining  the  Muf- 
cles  and  Ligaments  of  the  Neck  in  drawing 
heavy  loads.  But  that  which  truly  conftitutes 
the  Poll-Evil,  generally  proceeds  from  one  or 
other  of  thefe  caufes,  viz.  either  from  fome  vio¬ 
lent  Fever,  which  cafts  itfelf  off  critically  upon 
the  Poll,  or  from  a  decline,  when  it  happens  to 
old  Horfes  that  have  been  worn  out  with  hard 
fare,  and  hard  labour,  or  from  furfeits.  In  all 
which  cafes,  the  cure  will  be  found  both  diffi¬ 
cult  and  troubiefome. 

When  a  Horfe  dwells  on  his  Poll,  by  reafon  office  Pr°g~ 
a  blow  or  bruife,  it  may  be  ealily  cured,  and  care, 
the  Poll-Evil  prevented,  only  by  faftening  back 
the  ear-band  of  the  collar,  fo  as  it  may  not  prefs 
upon  the  part,  and  bathing  it  two  or  three  times 
a  day  with  warm  Vinegar  or  old  Verjuice;  and 
if  the  Plair  be  fretted  off  with  an  ouling  thro' 
the  Skin,  ufe  twTo  parts  Vinegar,  and  one  part  , 
reftify’d  Spirit  of  Wine.  By  this  method  I  have 
prevented  many  of  thefe  contufions  impoftu- 
mating  and  turning  to  a  Poll-Evil ;  but  if  there 
be  an  itching,  and  increafeof  the  fwelling,  with 
heat  and  inflammation,  then  the  fafeft  way  is 
firft  to  bleed,  and  to  apply  bread  poultices  made 
with  Milk  and  Elder  Flowers,  once  or  twice  a 
day,  till  the  heat  and  itching  are  gone,  and  the 
fwelling  abated  $  this  method?  with  the  help  of 
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phyfiek,  will  generally  prevent  fuch  fwellings 
turning  to  the  Poll- Evil. 

But  when  the  Tumor  has  all  the  figns  of  ripe¬ 
ning,  and  turning  to  an  apofteme,  in  that  cafe 
neither  bleeding  nor  purging  is  neceffary,  but 
may  rather  prove  hurtful ;  and  the  beft  method 
is  to  bring  it  forward  as  foon  as  poflible  with 
poultices  made  of  Rye  Flower,  Oatmeal,  or 
Barley-meal,  firft  pretty  thick,  and  then  into  a 
proper  confidence,  with  Ointment  of  Marfli- 
mallows,  or  with  Hog's  Lard,  and  Oil  of  Tur¬ 
pentine,  but  the  Marfh mallow  Ointment  is  the 
belt.  When  the  Tumor  is  ripe  and  full  of  mat¬ 
ter,  it  may  either  be  opened,  or  fuffered  to  break 
of  itfelf,  which  I  have  always  feen  attended 
with  the  mo  ft  fuccefs,  for  then  it  is  much  eafier 
«  to  come  to  the  fource  than  when  it  is  opened  ; 
and  the  notion  that  many  have  conceiv'd,  of  the 
matter  corroding  the  parts  by  lying  too  long 
imdifchargd,  is  not  always  well  grounded,  for 
it  feldoni  does  more  in  the  time  it  remains,  than 
to  bring  a  Hough  from  the  Tendons  of  the 
Mufcies,  which  I  have  always  found  as  necef¬ 
fary  to  relieve  the  pain  and  anguifh  of  the  ten¬ 
dinous  parts,  as  the  ordinary  matter  of  a  boil  or 
phlegmon  is  to  relieve  the  membranous  and 
more  fiefhy  parts,  and  renders  the  cure  in  the 
end  more  eafy  and  expeditious.  When  it  has 
been  empty 'd  once  or  twice  by  moderate  fqueef- 
ing,  or  fo  often  as  to  give  eafe  (for  by  the  pofi- 
tion  of  the  matter,  and  the  manner  of  its  lodg¬ 
ment, ’it  will  always  fill  again)  it  may  then  be 
laid  open,  wherein  care  fhould  be  taken  to  keep 
as  much  as  poflible  the  direction  of  the  Mufcies, 
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and  if  poffible  avoid  cutting  the  tendinous  Li¬ 
gament  that  runs  along  the  Neck  under  the 
Mane  ;  for  if  the  Mufcles  be  cut  acrofs,  and  the 
Ligament  alfo  wounded,  the  Horfe  will  go  nigh 
to  have  a  ftiffnefs  in  the  motion  of  his  Head 
and  Neck ;  and  I  can  remember  to  have  feen  one 
that  had  his  Head  hand  awry  after  the  cure  of 
a  Poll-Evil,  which  mu  ft  have  happened  by  fome 
fuch  accident ;  and  therefore  the  beft  way,  if 
the  matter  be  gathered  on  both  fides,  is  to  make 
an  opening  on  both  fides ;  for  the  leaving  the 
Ligament  intire  greatly  facilitates  the  cure. 

The  Farrier  fhould  be  provided  with  a  leaden 
or  an  iron  Probe,  made  round  and  fmooth  at 
the  end,  and  no  ways  ftiff  but  pliable.  Some 
Farriers  do  not  take  care  to  provide  themfelves 
with  proper  inftruments,  but  cut  a  Twig  off  an 
old  birch  broom,  and  ufe  it  inflead  of  a  Probe, 
whereby  they  often  do  mifchief,  for  the  Probe 
fhould  be  ufed  with  all  the  care  imaginable, 
otherwife  by  piercing  the  thin  Membranes,  a 
way  may  be  eafily  made  to  form  frefh  abfcefles, 
which  were  not  there  before,  and  fometimes 
in  parts  where  the  hurt  they  do  cannot  be  eafily 
remedied.  The  way  to  ufe  the  Probe  is  to  intro¬ 
duce  it  as  gently  as  poffible,  and  then  to  widen 
the  Orifice  fo  far  as  to  be  able  to  introduce  the 
Finger.  The  Orifice  may  be  widened  either 
with  an  Inftrument,  or  with  a  fhort  Tent  made 
of  dry  Spunge  ;  and  if  the  matter  be  good  and 
laudable,  like  what  runs  from  a  flefh  wound, 
there  may  perhaps  be  no  occafion  for  any  fur¬ 
ther  operation,  and  no  other  drefling  necefiary 
beiides  a  common  digeftive  made  of  Turpen¬ 
tine,  Honey,  and  Tindture  of  Myrrh,  firewing 
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it  with  ground  Precipitate,  if  the  Flefh  grow 
too  faff  But  if  the  matter  flow  in  great  quan¬ 
tity,  and  refemble  melted  glew,  or  if  it  be  of 
an  oily  confidence.*  and  the  abfcefs  fills  as  often 
as  it  is  emptied,  there  will  be  need  of  a  fecond 
What  pre-  jncifion.  Jn  this  operation,  the  Farrier  fhould 

are  necef-  not  g°  to°  deep  with  his  lnitrument,  but  ule 
Liryin  his  Finger,  and  widen  the  wound  with  it  as 

thePolf-  much  as  pofiible*,  and  at  the  fame  time  obferve 
Evil.  where  there  are  any  drains,  and  ule  a  fmall 

leaden  Probe  to  try  how  far  thefe  reach  ;  if  they 
go  but  a  little  way,  they  will  perhaps  need  little 
more  befides  common  dreffings,  but  if  they  pe¬ 
netrate  inwards  between  the  Interfaces,  near  the 
Tendons  of  the  Mufcles,  it  may  be  neceffary 
to  make  a  further  incifion,  yet  fo  as  to  avoid 
*  wounding  the  Tendons,  if  by  any  means  pof¬ 
iible,  that  the  bottom  of  the  abfcefs  or  abfcef- 
fes,  if  there  be  more  than  one,  may  be  difco- 
vered. 

In  the  Poll -Evil,  and  all  other  deep  abfcefles* 
Tindtures,  and  other  thin  liquid  mixtures,  are 
to  be  prefer’d  to  ungents,  liniments,  or  dige- 
flives  of  any  kind  that  are  of  a  thick  confidence, 
not  only  hecaufe  Tindtures  are  more  cleanfing, 
and  do  not  promote  the  growth  of  fle£h  fo  raft 
as  the  other,  but  becaufe  they  pafs  more  eafily 
into  the  more  hidden  parts  of  the  abfcefs ;  and 
for  this  purpofe,  the  following  mixture  is  of 
fineular  benefit  in  the  cure  of  all  fuch  maladies. 

O 

Take  White  Wine  Vinegar,  and  redtify’d  Spi¬ 
rit  of  Wine,  of  each  half  a  pint;  half  an 
ounce  of  White  Vitriol  didolv’d  in  a  little 

Spring 
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Spring  Water,  Tinware  of  Myrrh  four  oun¬ 
ces  ;  mix  them  together,  and  fhake  the  bottle 
every  time  it  is  ufed. 

Let  a  little  of  this  mixture  be  heated  in  a 
ladle,  and  wafli  the  abfcefs  with  fome  tow  that 
has  been  well  foak’d  in  it,  filling  it  up  with 
tow  moiftened  in  the  fame,  which  ihould  be 
laid  in  as  loofe  as  poffible,  that  the  flefh  may 
have  room  to  grow,  pouring  fome  of  the  fame 
mixture  all  over  the  dreffing.  Sometimes  bath¬ 
ing  with  this  tindlure  makes  an  effectual  cure, 
without  the  formality  of  any  other  dreffing  be- 
fides  covering  the  outfide  with  a  pledgit  or  bol- 
fter  of  dry  tow.  By  this  means  it  can  be  done 
more  frequently  and  with  great  eafe,  and  is  a 
benefit  where  there  is  a  continual  drain  of  fharp 
humors  to  be  often  cleaned.  In  fome  cafes 
once  or  twice  a  day  may  be  neceffary,  till  the 
flux  decreafes,  and  no  ill  difpofition  appears  from 
the  fore ;  after  which  bathing  conftantly  with 
Spirit  of  Wine  alone  will  perfect  the  cure,  lay¬ 
ing  over  the  part  a  quantity  of  tow  foaked  in 
Vinegar  and  the  white  of  Eggs  beat  together. 

Th  is  will  ferve  inftead  of  bandage,  and  lie  as 
clofe  to  the  Poll  as  a  faddle  will  lie  to  the  Back, 
and  come  off  and  on  with  the  fame  eafe  when¬ 
ever  there  is  occafion  to  drefs  it.  And  for  an 
outward  cover  a  piece  of  woolen  cloth,  with 
two  loops  of  lift  to  go  round  the  Horfe’s  Ears, 
and  to  be  tied  underneath  with  tapes. 

The  following  mixture  is  yet  more  (harp  than 
the  other,  and  may  be  ufed  where  the  profufion 
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of  matter  is  very  great,  and  cannot  be  eafily 
abated,  with  an  exceffive  growth  of  proud  flefh. 


Take  eight  ounces  of  a  folution  of  blue  Vitriol ; 
this  is  made  by  diffolving  half  an  ounce  of 
Roman  Vitriol  in  half  a  pint  of  Spring  wa¬ 
ter,  pouring  it  off  from  the  faeces  or  dregs ; 
mix  with  this  Spirit  of  Wine  and  Vinegar, 
of  each  fix  ounces ;  Tindure  of  Myrrh  and 
Tindure  of  Euphorbrum,  of  each  an  ounce. 


This  is  to  be  ufed  as  the  other,  by  wafhing 
the  abfcefs  with  it  often,  till  the  matter  flows 
in  iefs  quantity  and  comes  to  a  good  confidence. 
I  have  often  directed  tfiefe  fharp  mixtures  to  be 
ufed  in  the  Poll-Evil  and  other  foul  abfceffes 
with  great  fuccefs;  but  if  the  proud  flefli  be 
rifen  very  high,  it  mult  be  cut  out  firft,  neither 
of  tixefe  being  drong  enough  to  dedroy  it  in  a 
Horfe,  where  it  grows  extremely  tenacious ; 
but  when  that  is  extirpated,  the  frequent  ufe  of 
thefe  tindures  will  for  the  mod  part  prevent  its 
growing  again,  and  often  make  a  cure  without 
any  other  application,  el  pedal  iy  if  the  Horfe  be 
young  and  otherwife  found, 
tfefui  r^1  The  Phagcedenick  Water  (fo  called  by  the 
ir.edies  fcrfargeon$  becaufe  of  its  corrofive  quality)  is  alfo 
t[ie  tPm  °f°f  gr^at  ufe  to  cleanfe  all  fuch  foul  Ulcers.  It 
is  made  by  diflblving  two  drams  of  corrodve  Su¬ 
blimate  in  a  pint  of  Lime  Water,  wafhing  with 
this,  and  then  filling  the  abfeefs  with  loofedoffils 
of  tow  foaked  in  fEgyptiacum  and  Oil  of  Tur¬ 
pentine,  made  hot,  continuing  in  this  method 
till  the  cure  is  effeded. 

But  the  mod  compendious  way  of  curing  the 
Poll-Evil,  where  there  is  an  exceeding  bad  dif- 
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pofition  and  a  very  great  foulnefs,  is  by  Raid- 
ing,  as  the  Farriers  term  it.  Several  of  our  bell: 

Farriers  are  now  got  into  this  method,  and 
fucceed  very  well  in  it.  The  manner  is  as  fol¬ 
lows. 

Take  Corrofive  Sublimate,  Verdegreafe  in  fine 
powder,  and  Roman  Vitriol  pounded,  of  each 
two  drams ;  green  Copperas,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Honey  or  fEgyptiacum,  two  ounces ;  Oil  of 
Turpentine  and  Train  Oil,  of  each  eight  oun¬ 
ces  ;  rectified  Spirit  of  Wine,  four  ounces $ 
mix  thefe  together  in  a  pint  bottle  for  ufe. 

Some  make  their  Raiding  mixture  milder,  by 
ufing  red  Precipitate  inflead  of  Sublimate,  and 
white  Vitriol  inftead  of  the  blue  Vitriol ;  others 
leave  out  the  Train  Oil,  and  ufe  only  Oil  of  * 
Turpentine  and  Linfeed  Oil,  which  makes  but 
little  alteration ;  and  fome  ufe,  with  good  fuccefs, 
a  mixture  of  Verdegreafe,  Oil  of  Turpentine, 

Train  Oil,  and  Oil  of  Vitriol,  viz.  Verdegreafe, 
half  an  ounce;  Train  Oil,  half  a  pint;  Oil  of 
Turpentine,  four  ounces-  and  Oil  of  Vitriol, 
two  ounces. 

The  manner  of  Raiding  is  firft  of  all  to  clean  The  flic- 
the  abfcefs  very  well,  with  a  piece  of  fpunge  fe2^r 
foaked  in  Vinegar,  and  fqueezed.  Then  put  a  for  th« 
fufficient  quantity  of  the  mixture  into  a  ladle  Poll'EviL 
with  a  fpout  or  nofil,  and  when  it  is  made  Raid¬ 
ing  hot,  pouring  it  into  the  abfcefs,  doling  the 
Lips  together  with  one  or  more  flitches, in  pro¬ 
portion  to  its  fize.  This  is  to  remain  fo  for  fe- 
veral  days,  and  if  good  matter  appears,  and  not 
in  an  over  great  quantity,  it  will  Ron  do  well, 
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without  any  other  dreffing  befides  bathing  w7ith 
Spirit  of  Wine.  But  if  the  matter  begins  to 
flow  in  great  abundance,  and  of  a  thin  vifcid 
confiftence,  it  will  require  to  be  fcalded  a  fecond 
time,  or  oftner,  if  the  fame  ill  difpofition  conti¬ 
nues.  The  corroflve  ingredients,  whereof  thefe 
liquid  mixtures  are  compounded,  would  be 
harfh  to  human  flefh,  but  agree  very  well  with 
Horfes,  whofe  Fibres  are  more  ftiff  and  rigid, 
and  abound  more  with  oily  and  vifcid  juices, 
which  ought  to  be  reprefled  ;  and  therefore  fuch 
fharp  applications  help  greatly  to  contradfc  the 
veiTels  of  the  Tendons  on  the  hind  part  of  the 
Head  and  upper  part  of  the  Neck,  which  when 
apoftemated,  fpew  out  a  matter  that  can  hardly 
be  digefted,  nor  the  profufion  abated  without 
♦  the  help  of  fuch  things,  to  which  the  additional 
heat  of  the  fire  greatly  contributes.  By  this 
means  the  mouths  of  the  veflels  are  fhut  up,  the 
gorged  and  relaxed  Fibres  are  ftrengthened  and 
reftored  to  their  natural  tone  and  firmnefs,  fo 
that  the  divided  parts  foon  meet  together,  and 
fill  up  with  a  lolid  growth  of  new  flefh.  This 
method  of  proceeding  is  chiefly  ufeful  when  the 
Poll-Evil  happens  to  be  the  crifis  of  an  acute 
Fever,  or  when  it  happens  to  Horfes  that  have 
been  forfeited,  or  under  fome  other  chronical 
diforder ;  for  in  all  cafes  proceeding  from  com¬ 
mon  accidents,  cleanfing  tindlures  and  frequent 
dreffings  will  do  the  bufinefs. 

A  very  ex-  I  (hall  here  fubjoin  the  cafe  of  a  Horfe  that 
uaordma-  was  curec|  0f  a  Poll-Evil  by  fcalding,  wherein 

a  Poij-Lvf]  are  iome  very  extraordinary  circumuances  that 
rhitf-e  will  give  further  light  into  the  nature  of  this 

q  area  °  °  ,  , 
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malady,  and  the  method  how  fuch  cafes  ought 
to  be  treated,  efpecially  when  they  proceed  from 
fome  previous  ficknefs,  which  is  often  the  caufe 
of  a  Poll-Evil,  tho’  hitherto  not  much  attended 
to  by  the  practitioners  in  farriery. 

This  was  a  young  troop  Horfe  that  had  been 
pampered  for  lale,  and  had  fallen  into  a  very 
dangerous  Fever,  attended  with  a  great  ftupor 
and  heavinefs,  with  a  total  lofs  of  appetite,  and 
a  loathing  of  all  manner  of  food,  and  had  but 
little  relief  till  a  large  critical  fwelling  rofe  on 
his  Poll,  at  fir  ft  about  the  bignefs  of  a  penny 
loaf,  but  in  a  few  days  grew  to  a  much  greater 
fize ;  the  weight  of  which  made  him  fink  his 
Head  as  low  as  his  manger,  and  by  degrees  the 
fwelling  grew  fo  great,  that  his  Muzzle  came 
within  a  few  inches  of  the  ground,  and  rofe  fo 
fuddenly  all  along  his  Neck,  and  down  to  his 
Shoulders  and  Fore-Legs,  that  it  was  irnpofiible 
to  raife  his  Head  above  a  foot  from  the  ground. 
His  Neck  meafured  above  a  quarter  of  a  yard 
broad  over  his  Mane,  his  Shoulders  were  blown 
up  to  a  monftrous  fize,  like  fome  Plorfes  I  have 
feen  flaked  under  the  Arm  $  and  indeed  he  grew 
fuch  a  fpecftacle,  that  all  who  faw  him  thought 
it  was  irnpofiible  he  (lion Id  recover.  But  one 
thing  flood  much  in  his  favour,  that  as  the 
fwelling  increafed,  his  appetite  grew  better,  and 
while  he  continued  in  that  pofture,  with  his 
Mouth  to  the  ground,  which  was  about  three 
weeks  before  the  Tumor  broke,  he  eat  his  whole 
allowance  of  hay  every  day,  which  was  laid 
down  before  him  a  little  at  a  time,  and  licked 
up  bran  and  oats  out  of  a  flat  bafket,  fo  much 
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as  was  fufficient  for  a  Horfe  in  health,  that  did 
no  bufinefs ;  and  drank  plentifully  of  water- 
gruel,  which  was  given  by  holding  about  half 
a  pail  full  at  a  time,  edge-ways,  that  he  might 
get  his  Head  into  it.  When  the  Tumor  broke, 
it  difcharged  a  very  large  quantity  of  curdled 
matter  at  firft,  which  foon  changed  to  a  vifcid 
dufkiili  dime ;  the  orifice  was  on  one  fide,  near 
the  Noil-bone,  tho’  the  matter  had  alfo  a  drain 
from  the  other  fide,  and  continued  running  for 
above  a  month  or  five  weeks,  in  very  great 
quantity,  before  the  dwelling  of  his  Neck  and 
Shoulders  came  down,  and  before  he  came  to 
the  free  ufe  of  his  Neck  and  Limbs,  which  were 
greatly  gorged.  The  running  by  this  time  was 
much  abated,  but  the  matter  of  no  good  confift- 
ence  5  and  therefore,  having  now  no  other  dis¬ 
order  befides  the  abfcefs,  and  that  reduced  to 
a  moderate  compafs,  I  can  fed  it  to  be  laid  open, 
and  the  part  fcalded,  in  the  manner  already  de¬ 
le  ri  bed,  I  deferred  opening  it  all  this  time,  tho’ 
I  was  much  follicited  to  have  had  it  done  foon - 
er  ;  for  I  found  by  this  delay  his  Blood  was  tho¬ 
roughly  clean  fed,  and  the  diftemper  confined 
wholly  to  a  Angle  part  $  whereas,  if  it  had  been 
laid  open  fooner,  the  anguifh  might  again  have 
been  renewed,  the  difeharge  been  lefs  perfect, 
the  fwelling  of  the  Neck  and  Shoulders  would 
not  have  come  down  fo  we!!,  and  a  great  deal 
of  the  impacted  juices  might  have  been  retained, 
fo  as  to  keep  the  veffels  in  thofe  parts  gorg’d, 
and  in  fuel)  a  manner  as  might  not  have  been 
eafily  removed,  either  by  applications  to  the  part, 
or  by  artificial  drains  and  iffues  of  any  kind. 

After 
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After  the  fi'rJft  fcald  the  matter  was  (mail  in 
quantity,  and  looked  of  a  good  colour  and  con¬ 
fidence,  but  in  ten  days  time  it  began  to  look 
thin  and  of  a  dirtv  colour  again ;  fo  that  I  caufed 
him  to  be  fcalded  a  fecond  time:  after  which  it 
healed  up,  and  he  had  three  or  four  dofes  of 
purging  phyfick  and  fome  antimonial  powders 
given  him ;  but  the  part  being  dill  weak,  and 
the  Horfe  naturally  full  of  motion,  efpecialiy 
with  his  Head,  it  dwelled  again  fome  months 
afterwards,  and  broke, which  accident  proceeded 
from  this,  that  the  mufcular  flefh  was  wafted 
more  on  one  fide  of  his  Pole  than  on  the  other, 
which  gave  fome  reftraint  in  pulling  down  his 
Head,  and  confequently  caufed  frefh  pain  till 
the  flefh  grew,  and  that  the  Mufcles  on  both 
fides  came  to  their  proper  equilibrium,  which  * 
is  abfoluteiy  neceffary  for  true  motion  5  and  tho’ 
it  broke  out  again  once  or  twice  afterwards,  yet 
the  dwelling  was  only  like  a  large  warble,  the 
matter  was  good,  and  did  not  continue  running 
above  two  or  three  days.  And  about  a  year  after¬ 
wards  the  flefli  on  one  fide  was  grown  equal  to 
the  other,  and  the  Horfe  continued  found  and 
ufeful  many  years, without  any  very  vilible  mark 
or  deformity. 

I  have  related  this  cafe  to  file w, that  it  is  very 
well  worth  while  to  fet  about  the  cure  of  a  PolE 
Evil  in  a  young  Horfe,  efpecialiy  when  it  hap¬ 
pens  to  be  the  crifis  of  a  Fever  or  any  acute  di- 
ftemper,  or  when  it  proceeds  from  a  blow  or  a 
bruife  ill  managed,  or  any  other  accident ;  but 
when  the  Poll -Evil  is  the  effedl  of  an  old  fur- 
feit,  when  it  happens  to  an  old  Horfe  worn  out 
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with  labour,  or  to  a  Horfe  that  has  been  a  long 
time  in  any  declining  way,  it  will  both  prove 
difficult,  and  at  the  fame  time  fcarce  worth  the 
trouble  and  expence  of  a  cure;  for  the  Poll- 
Evil  in  fuch  circum (lances  often,  like  the  Glan¬ 
ders  and  other  putrid  Ulcers,  feems  only  to  be 
a  weak  effort  of  nature,  rather  to  continue  life 
than  to  reftore  health  and  ftrength,  and  while 
endeavours  are  ufed  to  cure  that  d  idem  per, 
others  are  generally  increafed.  The  humor  in¬ 
deed  may  be  checked,  but  Horfes  in  thefe  cir- 
cumftances  are  apt  either  to  die  in  the  cure,  or 
become  ufelefs,  and  fometimes  thefe  Ahfceffes 
in  bad  conftitutions  penetrate  into  parts  fo  far 
out  of  reach,  and  are  of  fuch  a  fordid  difpofi- 
tion,  that  they  refift  all  means  whatever. 

Of  a  Fiftula  in  the  Withers. 

» 

A  Fift’ila  HpH I S  malady  is  often  to  be  met  with  among 
on  the  ^  hackney  and  draught  Horfes,  but  feldotn 
Winers  among  Horfes  of  value*  Every  large  fwelling 

often  no  o  j  o  ^  o 

other  than  on  that  part  that  comes  to  fuppurate  is  for  the 
a  hnuous  moft  part  called  a  Fiftula,  tho*,from  what  I  have 
obferved  in  moil  of  thefe  cafes,  it  is  more  fre¬ 
quently  a  finuous  Ulcer  than  a  Fiftula. 

It  ufually  begins  on  the  top  of  the  Withers ; 
the  fwelling  at  its  fir  ft  appearance  final],  but 
foon  increafes  and  fpreads  on  both  fides,  and 
often  reaches  downwards  to  the  Shoulders,  and 
forwards  towards  the  Neck,  forming  an  im- 
poftume,  which  by  reafon  of  its  fituation  eafily 
becomes  finuous,  unlefs  great  care  be  taken  to 
prevent  it.  When  the  fwelling  rifes  chiefly  on 

one 
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one  fide,  the  impoftume  generally  breeds  on 
that  fide  only,  altho>  the  other  fide  may  alfo  have 
fome  (hare  of  the  fwelling,  by  reafon  of  its  vi¬ 
cinity  ;  but  when  it  rife's  equally  on  both  fides, 
and  inclines  forwards  towards  the  Neck,  it  then 
forms  itfelf  between  the  high  fpines,  where 
there  are  many  mufcular  tendons,  and  fometimes 
fo  deep  as  to  have  its  chief  feat  in  the  linus’s 
of  the  firft  or  fecond  Vertebra  of  theCheft,  and 
fometimes  in  the  fourth  ;  and  when  the  fwell¬ 
ing  lies  forward,  the  Ulcer  is  often  feated  in  the 
fmuofities  of  the  lowermoft  V ertebra  or  Rack- 
bone  of  the  Neck ;  and  where  it  is  a  true  Fi- 
ftula,  there  is  generally  matter  gathered  in  all 
thefe  finus’s,  which  have  communication  one 
with  another. 

Thefe  diftempers  on  the  Withers,  take  their  Thecaufes 
rife  from  various  caufes,  fometimes  from  bruifes  ot  a  ,Fiftuh 
of  the  faddle,  which  being  neglefted  or  ill  ma-  vviihers. 
naged,  gives  birth  to  this  malady.  I  have 
known  a  hot  (harp  humor  with  eruptions,  breed 
finuous  and  fiftulous  Ulcers  here,  tho’  this  might 
alfo  have  been  prevented  by  proper  care  ;  and 
fometimes  finuous  and  fiftulous  Ulcers  proceed 
from  malignant  Fevers,  whereby  the  vitiated 
juices  are  tranftated  or  caft  off  critically  on  the 
Withers,  in  the  fame  manner  as  fometimes  hap¬ 
pens  in  the  Poll-Evil. 

When  Impoftumations  and  Ulcers  on  the  The  figns 
Withers  proceed  from  a  bruife,  it  is  no  waysand.rroS' 
dangerous,  and  before  it  begins  to  impoftumate, m'  u 
may  be  cured  by  repeliers,  as  other  con  to  (tons 
generally  are  ;  and  if  it  impoftumate  and  break 
on  one  fide  only,  and  the  (welling  on  the  other 
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fide  finks  and  fubfides,  it  is  always  a  good  fign, 
and  may  be  cured  in  the  fame  manner  as  any 
other  common  impoftume,  and  the  finuofities, 
if  there  be  any,  may  be  laid  open  with  fafety. 
But  if  matter  gather  on  both  fides  the  Withers, 
with  a  paflage  from  one  to  the  other,  between 
the  Spines,  the  cure  will  be  both  tedious  and 
difficult.  If  it  begins  deep  among  the  finus’s  of 
the  lower  moft  Rack-bones  of  the  Neck,  which 
is  often  the  cafe  when  it  is  the  crifis  of  a  malign 
nant  Fever,  the  cure  not  only  become  tedious, 
but  exceffively  troublefome,  and  the  Horfe  is 
generally  very  much  disfigured,  by  cutting  off 
the  flefh  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  the  Ulcer. 
But  when  there  are  feveral  finus’s,  and  thefe 
communicate  one  with  another,  it  is  then  a 
true  Fifiula,  and  is  not  only  difficult,  but  the 
cure  may  prove  uncertain  and  perhaps  imprac¬ 
ticable,  efpecially  if  the  Horfe  be  old  or  of  a  bad 
confutation. 

In  curing  the  maladies  on  the  Withers,  the 
firtt  thing  to  be  done  is  to  examine  into  the 
caufe,  that  the  ill  accidents  attending  fuch  things 
may  as  much  as  poffible  be  prevented  ;  if  the 
fwelling  proceed  from  a  bruife  of  the  faddle, 
from  a  blow  or  any  other  fuch  caufe,  and  is  at¬ 
tended  with  fymptoms  that  threaten  a  finuous 
Ulcer  or  Fiftula,  as  we  fuppofe  here  no  fault 
in  the  Blood,  and  when  as  yet  we  can  find  no 
matter  gathered  in  it ;  therefore  the  firft  appli¬ 
cation  fhould  be  to  bath  it  with  hot  Vinegar  or 
Verjuice;  and  if  that  does  not  altogether  fucceed, 
an  ounce  of  Oil  of  Vitriol  may  be  mixed  with 
a  quart  of  the  former,  or  half  an  ounce  of  white 
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Vitriol,  firft  diffolv’d  in  a  little  water,  and  then 
mixed  with  the  Vinegar  or  Verjuice.  I  have 
known  this  method  have  a  wonderful  good  ef-* 
fe£t  in  reducing  large  fwellings  on  the  Withers, 
by  preventing  impoftumation  ;  fo  that  the  cure 
has  been  effected  in  a  lhort  time. 

If  the  fwelling  be  attended  with  heat  and 
fmarting,  or  if  little  hot  watry  pimples  arile,  as 
this  is  often  the  fore-runner  of  an  ulcerous  dif- 
pofition  when  thefe  eruptions  come  on  the  Wi¬ 
thers,  the  beft  way  to  prevent  that  is,  to  bath 
it  often  with  this  mixture,  viz. 

Two  ounces  of  Crude  Sal  Armoniack,  boiled  in 
a  quart  of  Lime  Water  or  Spring  Water, 
where  that  cannot  be  had,  with  a  handful  of 
Pearl  Afhes  or  Wood  Afhes,  pouring  off  the 
decoftion  when  fettled,  and  mixing  with  it 
half  a  pint  of  Spirit  of  Wine.  This  will  fel- 
dom  fail  to  prevent  a  Fiftula, where  there  are 
hot  eruptions.  Anointing  the  part  afterwards 
with  Linfeed  Oil,  or  Oil  of  Elder,  to  foften 
^nd  fmooth  the  Skin,  which  when  the  fwell¬ 
ing  comes  down,  is  apt  to  jfhrivel  and  turn 
dry. 

I  remember  a  very  large  Tumor  of  this  kind 
on  the  Withers,  cured  by  the  application  of 
Aqua  Fortis,  once  in  two  days.  It  firft  burnt 
off  the  Hair,  as  if  it  had  been  finged  with  a  hot 
iron.  Afterwards  it  turned  the  whole  fwelling 
into  a  quaggy  ichor,  which  caft  off  floughs  of 
glutinous  matter,  whereby  the  fwelling  daily 
abated,  and  the  fear  that  remained,  with  a  bald- 
nefs  and  Jofs  of  Hair,  was  fmall  and  inconfide- 
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rable.  I  have  generally  found  the  fame  good 
effe£l  from  Oil  of  Vitriol,  or  the  powder  of 
white  Vitriol  in  mixture  with  Spirits  and  Vine¬ 
gar,  as  has  been  elfe where  directed ;  for  tho* 
thefe  fwellings  feel  pretty  hard  to  the  touch,  yet 
when  they  happen  to  be  cut  open  before  mat¬ 
ter  is  gathered  within  them,  they  are  nothing 
but  meer  fpunge,  proceeding  from  the  extrava- 
fated  juices  of  the  fkin  and  the  tendinous  Fibres 
of  the  Mufcles,  which  are  plentiful  about  the 
Withers;  and  the  maiadies  caufed  thereby,  can¬ 
not  be  eafily  conquered  without  fuch  things  as 
will  in  fome  meafure  deftroy  the  exuberant  fob- 
fiance.  In  thefe  cafes  1  likewife  prefcribe  bleed¬ 
ing  and  purging,  and  afterwards  antimonial 
powders. 

But  when  a  Horfe  has  had  a  malignant  Fe¬ 
ver,  and  the  morbifick  matter  is  call  upon  the 
Withers,  forming  there  a  Tumor  or  Swelling, 
no  repellents  ought  to  be  ufed,  but  rather  fuch 
things  as  will  bring  the  matter  fpeedily  to  ma¬ 
turity  ;  for  which  purpofe  1  generally  ufe  the 
ointment  of  Marfh-mallows,  mixed  with  a  final! 
quantity  of  Oil  of  Turpentine,  or  a  poultice 
made  with  Rye-Flower,  Hog’s  Lard,  and  Oil 
of  Turpentine,  °ciz  to  a  pint  of  Rye-Flower, 
fix  ounces  of  Hog’s  Lard,  four  ounces  of  oint¬ 
ment  of  Marfh-mallows, and  four  ounces  of  Oil  of 
Turpentine,  mixed  and  made  warm  in  a  pipkin, 
keeping  the  Shoulders  always  covered  with  a 
woollen  cloth  under  his  body-cloth,  till  the  Tu¬ 
mor  breaks  or  is  fit  to  be  opened. 

The  belt  way  in  opening  thefe  Tumors  is 
never  to  make  incifion  till  the  Tumor  either 
breaks  of  itfelf,  or  till  the  matter  contained  in 
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it  comes  to  maturity,  which  may  be  known  by 
its  being  foft  and  yielding,  elpecially  in  the  place 
where  the  matter  is  gathered,  for  if  it  be  opened 
before  it  is  ripe,  the  whole  iubftance  will  be  no 
other  than  a  meer  fpunge,  lending  forth  no¬ 
thing  but  a  bloody  ichor,  which  foon  degene¬ 
rates  into  a  fordid  Ulcer.  I  have  mentioned  this 
by  way  of  precaution,  having  frequently  feen 
errors  of  this  kind  committed  by  rafh  and  un~ 
fkilful  perlons  opening  Tumors  on  the  Withers, 
in  this  crude  and  unripe  date;  and  after  incilion, 
have  thruft  their  probe  quite  through  the  fun¬ 
gus  among  the  tendinous  origins  of  the  Mufcles; 
whereby  they  have  given  birth  to  linuofities, 
which  perhaps  would  not  have  happened  but 
by  fuch  ill  management :  and,  by  a  continuance 
of  the  like  conduct,  have  at  laft  made  their  way 
into  the  bones  of  the  Neck  and  Shoulders,  and 
fometimes  under  the  Shoulder-blade.  The  way 
to  avoid  this  danger,  is  to  fuffer  the  matter  to 
ripen  thoroughly,  and  then  to  open  the  Tumor 
with  a  hot  iron,  made  fomewhat  fmall  at  the 
point,  but  rounded  and  not  (harp.  When  the 
matter  has  been  emptied,  a  leaden  probe  may 
be  ufed  to  diredt  a  further  opening,  which  is  al- 
mofl  always  neceffary  in  fuch  cafes  $  and  this 
opening  fhould  be  made  downwards  from  the 
orifice,  and  a  little  oblique  and  llanting,  as  far 
as  the  hollownefs  reaches,  which  is  bell  done 
with  a  fmall  femilunar  or  half  round  firing-iron,  The  finger 
made  hot,  and  by  introducing  your  finger,  bilf 

may  know  the  condition  of  the  impoftume  bet-  probe, 
ter  than  by  any  other  trial;  and  by  further  open- wheibe  lt 
ing  in  this  manner,  as  you  fee  occafion,  may  ufed. 
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prevent  its  turning  to  a  finuous  Ulcer  or  Fiftula. 
If  an  Impoftume  gathers  alfo  on  the  oppofite 
fide,  it  may  be  opened  in  the  fame  manner; 
and  when  there  is  a  communication,  that,  upon 
opening  one  fide,  the  matter  drains  from  the 
other,  the  beft  way  in  this  cafe  is  alfo  to  make 
a  perforation  into  the  other  fide  of  the  Withers, 
taking  care  not  to  cut  through  the  white  line  or 
ligament,  which  runs  along  the  Neck  to  the 
Withers,  and  at  the  fame  time  avoiding  to  ex¬ 
tirpate  all  the  flefh,  which  is  frequently  done 
when  the  fwelling  inclines  forward  towards  the 
lowermoft:  Vertebra  of  the  Neck.  For  the  lols 
of  fo  much  flefh  not  only  caufes  an  ugly  defor¬ 
mity,  but  renders  the  cure  very  tedious,  and 
the  Horfe  becomes  unfit,  when  cured,  for  any 
gentleman's  ufe. 

By  obferving  the  above-mentioned  precau¬ 
tions,  I  have  had  Horfes  cured  in  a  very  fhort 
time,  where  great  quantities  of  matter  has  been 
gathered  on  both  fides  the  Withers,  and  where 
there  was  a  paflage  under  the  white  line  from 
one  impoftume  to  the  other,  viz.  by  opening 
both  fides  from  above  downwards,  fometimes 
the  length  of  three  or  four  inches,  where  the 
fwelling  and  collection  of  matter  was  large, 
and  has  been  healed  with  little  or  no  fear  or 
blcmifh.  The  method  of  rireffing  was  always 
according  to  the  difpofition  of  the  fore.  Some 
of  thefe  Ulcers  will  even  fill  up  and  heal  with 
a  common  digeftive  mixed  with  Precipitate, 
wafhing  and  bathing  the  fore,  and  wherever  the 
fwelling  reaches,  with  rectified  fpirits;  others 
are  more  tenacious,  where  the  matter  is  oily, 
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yellow,  and  vifcid,  and  in  great  quantity,  in¬ 
gendering  proud  flefh  ;  when  this  happened,  I 
always  found  the  mod;  fuccefs  from  the  follow¬ 
ing  mixture,  viz. 

Eight  ounces  of  a  folution  of  blue  Vitriol,  that 
is,  Roman  Vitriol  diffolved  in  water,  viz. 
half  an  ounce  of  blue  Vitriol  diffolved  in  a 
pint  of  water;  Oil  of  Turpentine  and  recti¬ 
fied  Spirit  of  Wine,  of  each  four  ounces ; 
the  beft  white  Wine  Vinegar,  fix  ounces ; 

Oil  of  Vitriol  and  iEgyptiacum,  of  each  two 
ounces. 

Mix  thefe  together,  and  apply  pledgits  foaked 
in  it,  fcalding  hot,  bathing  the  fwelling  as  often 
as  it  is  dreffed  with  Spirit  of  Wine  and  Vinegar, 
of  each  a  pint ;  Oil  of  Sulphur,  two  ounces ; 
dropping  it  in,  and  mixing  by  little  at  a  time.  The 
pledgits  fhould  be  laid  as  loofe  as  poffible  into 
the  apertures,  that  the  Ulcers  may  incarn,  and 
when  it  fills  up  with  found  flefh,  any  common 
digeftive,  mixed  with  a  fmall  quantity  of  Preci¬ 
pitate,  fpread  on  pledgits  of  fufficient  breadth 
to  cover  the  fore  over  all  it  edges,  will  make  a 
perfeCt  found  cure.  If  the  Ulcer  turns  finuous, 
the  finuofities  muff  be  laid  open,  and  in  other 
refpeCts  treated  as  fuch ;  and  when  it  happens  to 
be  a  true  Fiftula,  all  its  fources  muff  be  de- 
ftroyed,  if  poffible,  either  by  the  potential  or 
aCtual  cautery,  that  is,  with  a  cauflick  or  a  hot 
iron. 

Sometimes  the  Bones  are  rendered  foul  by  the  When  the 
original  formation  of  the  malady,  efpecially^esarc 
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when  it  happens  to  be  the  crifis  of  a  malignant 
Fever ;  this  generally  creates  a  great  deal  of  foul 
nafty  work,  when  it  falls  on  the  lowermoft  Ver¬ 
tebra  of  the  Neck,  or  on  any  of  the  finus’s  of 
the  bones  of  the  Withers,  among  the  high 
Spines  ;  and  moft  of  all  when  it  turns  fiftulous, 
becaufe,  in  all  thefe  cafes,  it  is  often  neceffary  to 
extirpate  a  great  deal  of  the  flefh  before  a  cure 
can  be  effected.  However,  the  propereft  cautions 
are,  in  fuch  deep  Ulcers,  firft  to  make  trial  of 
fome  proper  injection,  which  fometimes  proves 
fuccefsful,  viz.  where  the  bones  are  foul,  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  equal  parts  of  Tindture  of  Myrrh  and 
Tindture  of  Euphorbium,  bathing  all  around 
with  the  above-mentioned  mixture  of  Spirit  of 
Wine, Vinegar,  &c.  theTindlures  of  Myrrh  and 
Euphorbium  clean  the  bones  and  help  them  to 
exfoliate  and  this  fharp  mixture,  by  preventing 
an  immoderate  flux  of  humours  falling  upon 
the  part,  renders  the  cure  both  more  eafy  and 
expeditious  than  by  the  application  of  digeftives, 
even  tho’  they  be  mixed  with  Verdegreafe  or 
Precipitate  ;  becaufe  all  fungus’s  being  full  of 
little  papillae,  are  apt  to  be  gorged  and  foaked 
with  the  matter,  which  a  digeftive,  by  its  vif- 
cid  and  thick  coniiftence,  cannot  fo  well  pre¬ 
vent  as  a  liquid  mixture  made  fomewhat  fharp 
and  cauftick;  for  this  finks  into  all  the  little 
quag-holes  that  are  fo  ufual  in  thefe  malignant 
Ulcers,  and  at  the  fame  time  levels  and  deftroys 
the  riling  and  exuberant  papillae,  whereby  the 
Ulcer  grows  fmooth,  dry,  and  foon  heals  up 
and  cicatrizes.  For  the  fame  reafon  fcalding, 
directed  in  the  manner  as  in  the  cure  of  the  Poll- 
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Evil,  is  both  fafe  and  expeditious,  where  the 
Ulcer  is  large  and  deep  in  the  flefh,  but  in  other 
cafes  it  may  not  be  neceffary.  But  the  reader 
may  confult  what  has  been  faid  concerning  the 
cure  of  the  Poll-Evil,  &c, 

CHAP.  XIII. 

Of  Lameness  proceeding  from  Strains  and 

other  Accidents. 

Of  Strains  in  the  Shoulder. 

j\  HORSE  may  be  {trained  and  hurt  vari- 
^  ous  ways  in  the  Shoulder,  fometimes  in 
leaping,  fometimes  in  riding  on  very  uneven 
ground,  when  the  rider  is  carelefs  and  does  not 
keep  a  good  hand ;  and  fometimes  by  a  falfe 
ftep,  even  where  the  ground  is  very  fmooth, 
efpecially  when  a  Horfe  has  not  been  hardened 
and  much  ufed  to  exercife ;  and  fometimes 
Horfes  get  lame  travelling  in  deep  potchy 
grounds ;  this  will  not  only  affedt  the  Shoulder, 
but  their  other  Joints,  which  ought  to  be  care¬ 
fully  examined  into.  A  frefh  lamenefs  in  the 
Shoulder  may  be  eafily  known,  becaufe  a  Horle 
does  not  put  out  that  Shoulder  as  the  other, 
but  with  pain,  and  fets  the  found  foot  hardily 
to  the  ground  to  fave  the  other.  But  when  a 
lamenefs  in  the  Shoulder  proceeds  from  hu¬ 
mors,  it  is  not  fo  eafily  diftinguifhed,  becaufe 
often  both  Shoulders  are  more  or  lefs  a  fie  died, 
and  fometimes  alfo  the  Mufcles  of  the  Breaft, 
0  which 
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which  caufes  a  Horfe  not  only  to  drop,  but  to 
fumble  in  his  going. 

All  fudden  lameneffes  in  the  Shoulder  may 
beeafily  cured,  unlefs  there  be  a  faulty  Blood, 
which  renders  outward  and  inward  applications 
both  neceflary ;  of  this  kind  I  have  difcourfed 
fully  in  other  parts  of  this  Treatife,  and  there¬ 
fore  here  we  only  fuppofe  a  Ample  Strain  where 
the  Blood  is  in  good  plight,  tho’  it  may  be  ob- 
ferved,  by  the  way,  that  where  the  Shoulders 
are  flefhy,  or  the  Cheft  narrow  and  pin’d,  the 
cure  will  be  more  tedious  and  uncertain. 

Mod  of  the  grooms  and  farriers,  and  many 
gentlemen,  ufe  mixtures  of  oils,  of  which  I 
have  feen  numbers  of  receits  with  little  or  no 
variation,  made  up  of  Oil  of  Turpentine,  Oil 
of  Spike,  Oil  of  Swallows,  Oil  of  Earth-worms, 
and  a  fmall  quantity  of  Oil  of  Vitriol,  which 
indeed  is  a  guard  againft  the  oilinefs  of  the  other 
ingredients,  and  makes  them  not  quite  fo  relax¬ 
ing  as  other  wife  they  would  be.  Thefe  are  ap¬ 
plied  not  only  to  the  Shoulder,  but  to  other 
Strains ;  and  lbme  add  to  thefe  a  fmall  quantity 
of  Oil  of  Petre  and  Oil  of  Origanum,  which, 
however,  I  think  is  no  advantage,  but  a  detri¬ 
ment  ;  thefe  however,  frequently  fucceed  when 
they  draw  out  an  eruption  on  the  part  like  a 
mild  blifter ;  but  when  the  Blood  is  no  ways 
faulty,  the  fpeedieil:  and  quickeft  way  of  curing 
Strains  in  the  Shoulder,  is  with  coolers  and  re¬ 
pel  lers,  fuch  as  old  Verjuice  or  good  Vinegar, 
in  the  following  manner. 
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Take  Verjuice  or  Vinegar,  of  either  a  pint ;  The  cure* 
Bole  Armoniac  dilTolved  in  it,  half  an  ounce. 

Let  the  part  be  bathed  with  it  two  or  three 
times  a  day,  all  over  the  lame  Shoulder,  from 
the  Withers  almoft  to  the  Knee,  and  half  way 
upon  the  Bread  5  for  all  the  Mufcles  on  thofe 
parts  have  a  confent  in  the  motion  of  the  Shoul¬ 
der  ;  by  this  method  I  have  cured  many  new 
Shoulder-lameneffes,  without  any  other  help 
betides  a  few  days  reft.  But,  if  the  lamenefs 
continues  without  any  fwelling, 

Take  the  beft  Vinegar,  half  a  pint ;  Spirit  of 
Vitriol  and  rectified  Spirit  of  Wine,  of  each 
two  ounces ;  Bole,  half  an  ounce.  Let  this  be 
applied  as  the  former. 

When  the  Shoulder  is  very  much  fwelled  and 
relaxed,  a  different  method  is  neceftary,  for 
then  we  may  fuppofe  a  fluxion  upon  the  Joint ; 
in  this  cafe  fomentations  will  be  the  moft  pro¬ 
per  ;  for  which  purpofe. 

Take  the  Tops  of  Wormwood,  two  handfuls ; 
Southern-Wood,  half  an  handful ;  Chamo¬ 
mile-Flowers,  one  handful ;  St.  John’s  Wort, 
one  handful ;  Bay  Berries,  bruifed,  three 
ounces ;  Crude  Sal  Armoniac,  four  ounces; 
Wood-Afhes  and  Wood-Soot,  of  each  an 
handful ;  boil  thefe  in  two  gallons  of  Cham¬ 
ber-lye. 

Take  a  quart  of  this  fomentation,  and  add  to  The  help 
it  half  a  pint  of  Spirit  of  Wine,  and  foment  the  f?menta' 
Horfe’s  Shoulder  with  woollen  cloths  large  to  rowels 
r  Vol.  II.  B  b  enough 
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inobftinate  enough  to  cover  the  Shoulder,  wrung  out  drv 
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while  it  is  hot ;  a  rowel  m  the  point  of  the 
Shoulder,  in  this  cafe,  often  does  great  fervice, 
and  feldom  fails  of  a  cure  with  the  help  of  the 
fomentations, for  the  fomentation  caufes  the  rowel 
to  run  double  the  quantity  that  it  wTould  do  o- 
iherwife,  and  carries  off  any  grumes  or  fettlement 
that  may  lodge  in  the  interfaces  of  the  Mufcles. 

Sometimes  the  lamenefs  is  in  the  Joint,  but 
very  rarely,  and  in  that  cafe  nothing  comes  up 
to  fomentations  or  rowels,  as  the  only  means  to 
draw  out  the  anguifh,  and  prevent  an  influx  into 
it ;  for  if  the  oily  matter  that  is  feparated  in  the 
Glands  of  the  joint  once  condenfes  and  turns  to 
a  hardened  glew,  all  the  means  in  the  world 
will  not  reftore  that  Horfe  to  perfedt  foundnefs. 
A  great  many  ignorant  pretenders,  when  a  Horfe 
has  been  newly  lamed  in  the  Shoulder,  peg  up 
the  other  Foot,  or  fet  on  a  patten-fhoe,  to  bring 
the  lame  fhoulder  upon  aitretch,  and  fome  turn 
them  immediately  out  to  grafs ;  but  all  this  is 
very  prepoflerous,  and  the  diredt  way  to  render 
A  patten-  him  incurably  lame;  a  patten-fhoe  being  only 
fUl tn  an  neceffary  in  old  lameneffes,  where  the  Mufcles 
frefh lame- have  been  a  long  while  contradled,  and  the  like 
helps  are  often  ufed  to  the  human  body,  by 
the  ableft  and  moft  fkilful  furgeons ;  but  in  all 
lameneffes  of  this  kind,  the  moft  Ample  method 
of  cold  applications  will  be  the  moft  ferviceable* 
and  this  I  have  found  from  daily  experience. 
Some  Horfes  have  an  involuntary  motion  of  the 
Mufcles,  which  extend  or  bend  the  Hough  : 
this  is  called  the  Stringh'alt;  it  generally  proceeds 
from  ftrains  or  blows,  which  at  length  caufe  an 
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habitual  contraction  in  thefe  Mufcles,  by  too 
great  a  derivation  from  fome  one  particular  part. 
This  (except  of  long  continuance,  or  is  hereditary, 
as  where  it  runs  in  the  Blood)  may  be  removed 
bytheufeof  proper  phyfick,  warm  fomentations, 
with  good  rubbing  of  the  part,  and  other  means, 
which  conduce  to  make  a  revulfion  in  the  part* 
and  promote  circulation  in  the  Blood. 

Of  Strains  of  the  Knees  and  Patterns. 

npHES  E  are  more  rare  than  drains  in  the 
^  Shoulder,  and  feldom  happen  but  from 
kicks  or  blows,  of  which  I  have  treated  already, 
where  I  have  difcourfed  on  Tumors  from  outward 
accidents ;  but  when  a  Horfe  receives  drains  on 
his  Knees  they  are  commonly  violent,  and  often 
the  Padern  Joints  are  hurt  at  the  fame  time, 
becaufe  they  generally  happen  from  a  Horfe’s 
coming  down  a  deep  place,  where  his  whole 
weight  reds  upon  his  Knees  and  Paderns  $  and 
I  have  feen  the  Knees  and  Paderns  very  much 
fwelled  after  fuch  accidents.  The  ufual  way,  in 
thefe  cafes,  is  to  lay  on  cold  charges,  which  dry 
fo  foon  that  they  often  do  very  little  fervice ; 
but  if  the  fwelling  continues,  with  heat  and 
inflammation,  the  bed  method  is  to  breathe  The 
them  out  with  poultices  made  with  Oatmeal  or 
Rye-Flower,  boiled  up  in  grounds  of  Beer  and 
red  Wine  Lees ;  for  poultices  are  conveniently 
and  eafily  applied  to  thefe  parts ;  and  if  Wine 
Lees  cannot  be  had,  Chamber-lye  may  be  ufed 
in  their  dead.  After  the  fwelling  and  inflam  ma- 
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tion  is  come  down,  let  the  part  be  bathed  twice 
a  day  with  the  following  mixture. 

Take  Vinegar,  one  pint;  camphorated  Spirits 
of  Wine,  four  ounces ;  white  Vitriol,  dif- 
folved  in  a  little  water,  two  drams. 

This  will  ftrengthen  the  Horfe’s  Knees  and 
Pafterns,  if  both  have  been  (trained  ;  but  if  only 
one  Knee  or  one  Paftern  be  fwelled,  and  that 
you  only  fufpedt  a  weaknefs  in  the  other  joints, 
there  will  be  no  occaiion  to  the  the  poultice, 
except  to  the  part  that  is  fwelled  and  inflamed. 

I  have  known  great  weaknefs  remain  in  the 
Patterns  after  {trains,  where  the  moifture  of  the 
tendons  and  ligaments  has  been  fo  flippery,  that 
one  could  hear  them  jar  and  crack  upon  every 
motion  of  the  Horfe ;  thefe  Horfes  are  feldom 
fit  for  any  bufinefs  till  they  are  perfectly  cured. 
In  country  places  they  generally  run  at  grafs, 
where,  in  time,  they  often  recover,  efpecially 
if  they  be  young  ;  but  in  London ,  the  fpeedieft 
way  is  to  blitter  and  fire  them,  and  then  a  ttiort 
run  at  grafs  generally  perfects  the  cure. 


Of  Strains  of  the  Coffin. 


Lamenefs 
of  the 
Coffin. 


The  caufe. 


W  H  E  N  the  Coffin  Joint  is  (trained,  a  Horfe 
*  ^  often  continues  a  long  time  lame,  without 
difcovering  where  the  lamenefs  lies,  becaufe  at 
firft  a  Horfe  does  not  favour  it  much  upon  the 
bending  of  the  Foot,  only  upon  planting  his 
Foot  upon  the  ground ;  but  in  time  there  will 
grow  fuch  a  ftiffnefs  in  that  joint,  that  he  will 
only  touch  the  ground  with  his  Toe,  and  it  will 
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be  impoffible  to  play  the  joint  with  one’s 
hand  $  the  only  method  alfo  to  remove  this  flifr- 
nefs,  is  bliftering  and  firing,  which  often  fuc- 
ceeds,  unlefs  the  ftiffnefs  and  contraction  ha? 
been  of  a  long  ftanding. 

Of  Strains  in  the  Back-finew. 

A  Back-finew  drain  is  one  of  the  moil  com- 
mon  and  ufual  accidents  that  happens  to  a 
Horfe;  it  generally  proceeds  from  hard  riding 
upon  dry  grounds,  and  from  other  caufes,  where 
the  roads  are  dony  and  bad,  and  fometimes 
where  they  are  potchy. 

It  is  eafily  perceived  by  the  fwelling  of  the 
Sinew,  which  fometimes  reaches  from  the  back- 
fide  of  the  Knee  down  to  the  Heel ;  and  when 
it  is  fo,  a  Horfe  does  not  care  to  fet  his  foot  even 
upon  the  ground,  but  for  the  mod  part,  in  his 
ftanding,  fets  it  before  the  other. 

The  ufual  way  of  curing  this  malady,  is  with  T-r‘C  cure, 
cold  charges,  which  often  fucceed  very  well, 
if  frequently  renewed  ;  fome  ufe  currier’s  (hav¬ 
ings  bound  round  the  Sinew  with  a  bandage, 
and  this  alfo  anfwers  very  well  in  fome  cafes ; 
but  there  is  nothing  either  fo  ready  or  efficacious 
as  Vinegar  orVerjuice,with  Bo!e;  being  often  in  a 
dayfoaked  well  into  the  Sinew,  warm  ;  and  if  any 
thing  of  the  lamenefs  or  fwelling  remains  after 
this,  and  after  the  heat  and  inflammation  is  gone 
out,  a  mild  blifter  that  has  nothing  corrofivein 
it  befide  the  cauftick  falts  of  the  flies,  will 
generally  fpeaking  effedtuate  a  cure,  and  bring 
the  Sinew  fine. 

Bb  3  When 
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When  hot  and  relaxing  Oils  mixed  together 
are  ufed  to  the  Back-fmew,  which  many  practi¬ 
tioners  are  fond  of,  becaufe  they  fometimes  fuc- 
ceed  in  Horfes  that  have  their  Sinews  flrong 
and  rigid,  yet  they  are  apt  to  engender  Wind- 
galls  of  a  bad  kind,  or  make  the  Veins  on  each 
fide  the  Sinew  to  be  full  and  gorged  ;  and  I 
have  known  Horfes  lame  for  two  or  three  years 
together  with  thefe  Varixes  in  the  Veins,  Blis¬ 
tering  in  this  cafe  has  very  little  or  no  effedf, 
but  firing  through  the  Vein  till  the  Blood  comes, 
for  nothing  lefs  will  remove  that  weaknefs. 
After  the  firing  the  whole  Leg,  from  the 
Knee  down  to  the  Heel,  and  all  the  hollow 
places  on  both  fides  to  be  charged  with  a  good 
ftrengthening  plaifler,  made  of  Adherniam,  hir¬ 
ing  into  it,  when  it  is  melted  down,  viz.  to  four- 
ounces  of  the  Adherniam,  add  Dragon’s  Blood, 
Maffick  and  Bole,  of  each  half  an  ounce  ;  and 
this  will  perfect  the  cure,  efpecially  if  the  Horfe 
be  turned  to  grafs  for  a  month  or  five  weeks, 
or  in  the  winter,  if  he  run  a  little  while  in  a 
fmooth  yard,  where  he  has  good  dry  litter. 


Of  Lamenefs  in  the  Stiffle. 

Thecaufe.  *  Stiffle  lamenefs  is  caufed  by  thofe  accidents 
^  that  produce  all  other  lameneffes  in  the 
Joints.  When  a  Horfe  is  lame  in  the  Stiffle, 
The  flgnsJie  generally  treads  upon  his  Toe,  and  cannot 
fet  that  Heel  to  the  ground  ;  fome  flrains  in  the 
Stiffle  are  violent  and  fwell  pretty  much,  but 
I  hardly  ever  knew  any  of  them  incurable,  u .ri¬ 
le  fs  bad  methods  had'  been  ufed  in  the  begin¬ 
ning. 
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ning.  They  commonly  come  well  with  cool¬ 
ing  applications,  iuch  as  have  been  prefcribed 
for  the  Shoulder ;  but  if  the  fwelling  be  very  * 
large  and  puffy,  which  fometimes  happens,  re- 
courfe  muft  be  had  to  fomentations  to  breathe 
out  any  colledtion  of  humors  that  may  be  en¬ 
gendered  by  the  violent  fluxion  upon  the  part ; 
fometimes  impofthumations  follow  in  fuch  cafes, 
and  when  thefe  break  and  run,  there  is  com¬ 
monly  an  end  of  all  danger. 

I  was  once  concerned  with  a  Horfe  that  had 
a  fwelling  rofe  in  his  Stiffie,  with  fo  violent  a 
if  rain,  that  he  was  not  able  to  touch  the  ground 
with  his  Foot,  for  above  flx  weeks.  This  Horfe 
was  cured  with  the  conftant  ufe  of  fomentations, 
thofe  made  with  Crude  Sal  Armoniack  and  Pot 
Afhes ;  it  never  impoflumated  in  any  part,  but 
came  down  gradually  ;  the  anguifh  had  been  fo 
great,  that  for  fix  months  after  he  was  com- 
pleatly  cured,  if  any  perfen  went  on  that  fide 
of  him  he  held  up  his  Leg,  and  would  not  put 
it  to  the  ground  till  he  law  no  body  in  fight. 

✓ 

Of  Lamenefs  in  the  Whirlbone  and  Hip. 

HOUGH  I  have  had  abundance  of  Horfes 


that  have  been  cured  of  lameneffes  in  the 
Whirlbone  and  Hip,  when  they  have  been  dis¬ 
covered  in  time,  yet  the  cure  of  thefe  lameneffes 
fs  generally  the  mod  uncertain  of  all  others, 
becaufe  at  firft  a  Horfe  (hews  very  little  of  lame¬ 
nefs,  and  fcarce  ever  in  his  walk,  but  when  he 
comes  to  trot ;  and  as  a  Horfe  that  is  hurt  in  the 
Stiffie  creeps  with  his  Toe  upon  the  ground,  fo 


a  Horfe 
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a  Horfe  that  is  hurt  in  the  Whirlbone,  when 
he  trots  drops  backwards  upon  his  Heel,  and 
moft  people  are  apt  to  make  flight  of  thole 
A  lame-  fftains  when  they  are  new  ;  but  if  any  one  con- 
wLvf- thC  Aders  the  largenefs  of  the  focket  in  which  the 
bone  hard  round  head  of  the  Thigh-bone  is  placed,  the 
cured  ftrength  of  the  ligaments  that  cover  that  joint, 
and  the  vaft  quantity  of  the  oily  mucus  that 
ferves  to  lubricate  that  joint  which  is  fhut  up  by 
thefe  ligaments,  and  by  the  flrong  tendons  of 
the  Mufcles,  they  will  not  be  furprifed  at  the 
difficulty  of  making  acure  there,  becaufe  the  feat 
of  the  lamenefs  lies  in  a  great  meafure  beyond 
the  reach  of  outward  applications  ;  this  generally 
comes  by  fome  very  violent  ftrain,  but  when  the 
Mufcles  of  the  Hip  are  only  affedted,  that  kind 
of  lamenefs  is  often  cured  without  much  diffi¬ 
culty. 

j 

Whether  the  lamenefs  be  on  the  Whirlbone 
or  in  the  Mufcles  of  the  Hip,  the  firft  inten¬ 
tion  as  to  the  cure  is  the  fame,  and  that  is,  to 
begin  with  coolers  and  repellcrs,  fuch  as  have 
been  already  recommended  in  all  other  frefh 
lameneffes,  and  they  fhould  be  ufed  very  libe¬ 
rally,  at  ieaft  four  or  live  times  a  day  to  tbofe 
parts,  and  when  the  ftrain  is  quite  new,  there 
will  be  hopes  of  fuccefs ;  and  I  have  known 
feveral  Horfes  cured  fo,  without  any  other  ap¬ 
plication  ;  but  when  the  aliment  has  once  lodged 
itfelf  in  the  joint,  feveral  methods  mud  be  ufed, 
fuch  as  bliftering  and  firing,  which  fometimes 
fucceed  fo  far,  that  a  Horfe  will  recover  with 
a  very  fmall  limp,  and  will  be  able  to  go  through 
a  great  deal  of  bufmefs  j  fome  put  in  rowels  on 
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the  infide  of  the  Thigh,  and  on  the  outfide,  a 
little  below  theWhirlbone;  but  I  never  remember 
any  great  fuccefs  from  fuch  things,  but  have 
feen  a  great  deal  of  mifchief  done  by  placing 
their  outfide  rowels  upon  the  ligament  of  the 
,  joint,  which  in  fome  Horfes  I  have  been  fent 
to  would  have  ended  in  mortification,  which 
was  prevented  by  proper  fomentations  and  tak¬ 
ing  out  the  rowel. 

Of  Strains  in  the  Hock. 
np  H  E  Hock  is  a  part  very  liable  to  hurts  and  s,!rai*p 

*  c  if  tlic  Flocks 

-*■  Itrains,  but  we  meet  with  many  or  them  eafiJy  car- 

that  are  eafily  cured  when  taken  in  time,  though  e(f  unlefs 
they  have  been  very  much  fwelled  only  with  iTg^ments 
foking  them  well  with  coolers  and  repellers  5  but  are  hart, 
when  the  ligaments  are  hurt  it  caufes  great 
weaknefs,  and  fometimes  the  cure  becomes  dif¬ 
ficult  enough  •  the  furefi:  way  in  this  cafe, where 
there  is  great  pain  and  weaknefs,  is  to  ply  the 
part  well  with  fomentations.  I  feldom  have 
known  this  method  fail  of  fuccefs,  unlefs  fome 
very  improper  means  have  been  ufed  in  the  be¬ 
ginning,  which  fometimes  leaves  fiififnefs  and 
callofities.  If  the  callofity  or  hardnels  grows 
only  on  the  outfide,  it  may  be  effeftually  re¬ 
moved  by  repeated  bliflering,  and  without  any 
hazard  ;  but  if  the  callofity  is  on  the  infide,  it 
may  be  got  out  of  the  reach  of  outward  appli¬ 
cations  5  the  befi:  remedy  in  this  cafe  is  firing 
the  part  very  gently  with  fmall  razes  or  lines, 
and  pretty  clofe  together,  after  which  apply  the 
following  charge. 


Take 
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Take  the  mercurial  plaifter  of  the  {hops,  four 
ounces ;  the  Emplaft .  de  Ceuta  cum  Ammont- 
aco ,  two  ounces;  let  thefe  be  melted  down 
together,  and  applied  charge  ways  over  the 
Hock,  renewing  it  once  or  twice  as  it  crum¬ 
bles  off. 

SaHenders  Sometimes  the  diforders  of  the  Hocks  pro- 

lenders!"  ^uce  SaHenders ,  which  is  a  hard  fcabby  fore 

that  comes  in  the  bending  of  the  Hock,  the 
fame  with  that  in  the  bending  of  the  Knee, 
called  the  Mdllender .  Gummy  flefhy  legg’d 
Horfes  are  the  moft  fubjedt  to  thefe  maladies, 
and  the  beft  method  of  curing  them  is,  clip 
away  the  hair  and  clear  the  fcabs,  then  apply 
the  following  liniments,  viz. 

Take  /Ethiops  Mineral,  half  an  ounce;  white 
Vitriol,  one  dram  ;  foft  green  foap,  fix  oun¬ 
ces  ;  let  them  be  incorporated  well  together 
in  a  mortar,  till  they  come  to  a  falve. 

There  are  abundance  of  remedies  preferibed 
for  this  diftemper,  but  this  I  have  always  found 
to  be  the  beft. 

%  „  .  -  ‘  ::  ■  V  •  ••  *  •  *  ■' 

CHAP.  XIV. 

Of  the  Difeafes  of  the  Feet. 


The  natu¬ 
ral  defeats 
of  the 
Feet. 


pp  H  E  Feet  are  fubjedt  to  various  difeafes  and 
accidents,  of  which  I  have  already  been 
fomewhat  particular  in  the  firft  part  of  this  trea- 
tife,  but  here  I  {hall  take  them  in  their  order, 
and  fo  proceed  to  their  cure.  Some  defedts  in 
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the  Feet  are  natural,  which  renders  them  very 
difficult  to  cure  ;  among  the  natural  defedts  of 
the  Feet  are  narrow  Heels,  Hoof-bound  or 
binding  of  the  Hoofs,  when  the  Hoofs  are  ex- 
ceffively  hard,  or  when  they  are  too  foft  and 
thin.  A  flefhinefs  of  the  Foot,  efpecially  about 
theFrog, and  under  the  Sole, are alfo  great  defedts 
in  the  Feet,  a  flat  Foot  is  likewife  defective,  as 
alfo  when  the  quarters  grow  too  high.  Thefe 
are  what  we  obferve  to  be  natural  defedts  of  the 
Feet,  and  the  cure  of  mod  of  thefe  defedts  proves 
only  palliative. 

Of  Narrow  HEELS. 

ARROW  Heels  are  for  the  mod  part  a  The  belt 
^  natural  defedt,  but  are  often  rendered  in-  wa^  to 

11  1  1  1  /I  •  r  c  •  1  ii  mcndtlh-cjfe 

curable  by  bad  moemg ;  lome  tamers  hollow  defetb. 
the  quarters  fo  deep  and  fo  thin,  that  one  may 
pinch  them  in  with  one’s  fingers,  and  think  by 
that  means  to  widen  them  out  by  a  ftrong  broad 
webbed  (hoe ;  but  this  turns  them  narrow  above, 
and  wires  their  Heels,  and  dries  up  or  rots  the 
Frog.  The  beffc  way  in  all  fuch  cafes  is  not  to 
hollow  the  Foot  in  (hoeing,  and  pare  nothing 
out  but  what  is  rotten  or  foul  3  if  the  Foot  be 
hard  or  dry,  or  inclined  to  be  rotten,  bathe  it 
often  with  Chamber-lye,  or  boil  two  pounds  of 
Linfeed,  bruited,  in  two  quarts  of  Chamber- 
lye  to  the  confiftence  of  a  poultice,  then  add  to 
it  fix  ounces  of  green  foft  foap,  and  anoint  the 
Foot  with  it  every  day,  rubbing  a  little  of  it 
upon  the  Sole,  or, 


Take 
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Take  two  ounces  of  Bees-Wax;  fix  ounces  of 
frefh  Butter ;  one  ounce  of  Tar ;  and  as  much 
Linfeed  Oil  as  will  make  it  into  the  confift- 
ence  of  a  fmooth  ointment. 

This  may  be  carried  from  place  to  place,  and 
ufed  daily  as  the  other. 


Binding  of  the  HOOF. 

"f  17E  fay  a  Horfe  is  Hoof-bound,  when  the 
*  ^  Hoof  is  fo  tight  round  the  Inftep,  that  it 
turns  the  Foot  fomewhat  into  the  fhape  of  a 
bell ;  this  is  fometimes  caufed  by  (hoeing,  as 
above  defcribed,  to  widen  the  Heel,  and  fome¬ 
times  by  cutting  the  Toes  down  too  much, 
which  give  that  fhape  to  the  Foot,  and  caufes  the 
Horfe  to  go  lame  ;  this  is  eafily  difcovered  both 
by  the  Eye  and  by  the  Horfe  letting  his  Foot 
down  fo  tenderly.  I  have  known  Horfes  fome¬ 
times  have  fo  much  of  the  Toes  cut  down,  that 
they  could  not  go  till  all  the  nails  were  pulled 
out  before.  Hoof-bound  Horfes  have  com¬ 
monly  pretty  hard  Feet,  and  the  only  way  to 
remedy  this  defed,  is  to  draw  the  Foot  down 
from  the  Crownet  airaoft  to  the  Toe  with  a 
drawing  knife,  making  feven  or  eight  lines  or 
razes  through  the  Hoof,  aim  oil  to  the  quick ; 
afterwards  keep  it  charged  with  pitch  or  roiin, 
till  the  lines  are  worn  out  in  fhoeing,  which  will 
require  feverai  months,  and  therefore  molt 
people  turn  fuch  Horfes  to  grafs  till  the  Feet 
grow  down,  though  I  have  known  feme  Horfes 
get  dear  of  the  pain  after  drawing  in  this  man- 
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ner,  and  have  been  able  to  travel  and  do  good 
fervice  in  a  few  weeks. 

The  fame  method  is  alfo  to  be  ufed  when  one 
Foot  only  happens  to  be  perifhed  by  corns  or 
bruifes  that  have  been  long  under  cure.  Horfes 
Feet  are  fometimes  wounded  by  fharp  fpl inters, 
flubs,  &c.  running  up  into  the  tender  parts 
within  the  Soal,  or  by  the  taking  up  of  a  kennel 
nail ;  after  the  nail,  or  whatever  elfe,  has  been 
carefully  taken  out,  the  part  ought  to  be  bath’d 
with  warm  Oil  of  Turpentine  and  Spirits  of 
Wine,  and  pledgits  of  Bafilicon  laid  over  it  by 
way  of  a  flopping.  If  it  turns  ulcerous,  and  runs 
a  foul  and  flinking  matter,  and  much  proud 
flefh  arifes,  the  drellings  are  to  be  made  of  Ho¬ 
ney,  Venice  Turpentine,  and  iEgyptiacum  mixt 
together,  firewing  firfl  all  over  the  fore,  a  little 
Precipitate  in  fine  powder.  This  to  be  repeated 
every  other  day. 

When  the  Feet  have  been  prickt  in  {hoeing, 
they  may  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner. 

/ 

Of  Sand  Cracks. 

A  Sand  Crack  is  a  little  fmall  rift  or  cleft  on  a  Sand 
the  outfide  of  the  Hoof ;  if  it  runs  in  a  Cr?ck 
flrait  line  downwards  and  penetrates  through  de{cnbed* 
the  horny  part  of  the  Hoof,  it  proves  trouble- 
fome  enough  to  cure  ;  but  if  it  paflfes  through  Theprog- 
the  ligament  that  unites  the  Hoof  with  the  Co- 
ronet,  it  is  then  apt  to  breed  a  Quitter  or  a  falfe 
Quarter,  which  are  very  dangerous.  When  the 
Crack  only  penetrates  through  the  Hoof,  with¬ 
out  touching  that  ligament,  unlefs  the  Hoof  he 

hollow 
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hollow  from  the  membranes  underneath,  it  may 
be  eaiily  cured,  only  by  rafping  the  edges 
fmooth,  and  applying  thick  pledgits  of  yellow 
Bafilicon,  and  binding  them  down  with  a  piece 
of  foft  lift,  and  fometimes  a  piece  of  very  large 
packthread  waxed,  and  bound  round,  like  a 
hoop,  will  anfwer  the  end  very  well ;  but  if 
you  perceive  a  hollownefs  under  the  Hoof,  and 
that  the  cleft  has  a  tendency  to  penetrate  through 
the  griftle  or  ligament,  the  belt  way  in  that  cafe 
is  to  fire  out  of  hand,  with  irons  that  are  not 
made  too  hot,  firft  rafping  the  part  very  thin 
and  wide  from  both  fides  of  the  cleft.  After 
firing,  the  Horfe  muft  not  be  fuffered  to  carry 
any  weight  for  a  confiderable  time,  but  be 
turned  out  to  grafs,  or  into  fome  good  farm¬ 
yard,  if  it  be  in  winter,  till  his  Foot  is  grown. 

Of  a  Quitter,  or  Quittor. 

A  Quitter  A  Quitter  is  an  Ulcer  formed  between  the  Hair 
deferibed.  ^  and  Hoof,  moft  ufualiy  on  the  infide  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  Horfe’s  Foot ;  it  often  proceeds  from 
treads  or  bruifes,  and  if  the  conftitution  be  bad, 
or  the  Hoof  happens  to  be  hollow  near  that  part. 
The  cure,  it  then  proves  dangerous ;  but  if  it  only  is  fu- 
perficial,  and  does  not  get  under  the  Hoof,  it 
may  be  cured  with  cleanfing  dreffings,  bathing 
the  Coronet  round  every  day  with  Spirit  of  Wine, 
and  drefiing  the  fore  with  yellow  Bafilicon 
mixed  with  Precipitate,  viz.  Two  drams  of  red 
Precipitate,  finely  powdered,  to  four  ounces  of 
Bafilicon ;  this  will  cure  any  fuperficial  Ulcer 
in  the  Coronet ;  but  if  the  matter  forms  itfelf 

a  lodg- 
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a  lodgment  under  the  Hoof,  there  is  no  way 
then  to  come  at  the  Ulcer  but  by  taking  off 
part  of  the  Hoof ;  and  it  this  be  done  well  and 
.  artfully,  the  cure  may  be  effected  without  dan¬ 
ger.  I  have  known  the  matter,  after  one  Ulcer 
has  been  cured,  from  frefh  lodgments  that  have 
required  more  of  the  Hoof  to  be  taken  off  after¬ 
wards,  and  yet  have  in  the  end  fucceeded  very 
well,  only  fuch  accidents  as  thefe  require  fome 
time.  But  when  the  matter  happens  to  be  lodged 
near  the  quarter,  it  obliges  the  Farrier  home- 
times  to  take  off  the  quarter  of  the  Hoof,  then 
the  cure  is  for  the  moft  part  only  palliative;  for 
when  the  quarter  grows  up  it  leaves  a  pretty 
large  learn,  which  weakens  the  Foot,  and  this 
is  what  is  ufually  called  a  falfe  Quarter;  and  a  Afalfe 
Horfe  that  has  this  defedt  feldom  goes  quite  cluarter* 
found ;  they  are  generally  Horfes  of  the  heavy 
breed  which  are  moft  fubjedt  to  fuch  things,  and 
will  afterward  do  a  good  deal  of  drudgery  in  a 
cart  or  waggon. 

Of  the  GREASE. 

¥  Need  fay  very  little  or  nothing  concerning  The 
-*■  the  Greafe,  having  difcourfed  of  that  already  greaie* 
in  the  method  of  dieting  and  other  parts  of  this 
treatife ;  it  is  generally  the  effedls  of  a  faulty  what 
Blood,  and  happens  moftlv  to  Horfes  of  grofs 
conftitutions ;  fometimes  it  is  owing  to  carelefs-  jea  to  it. 
nefs  in  the  perfons  that  look  after  them,  for 
want  of  keeping  their  Limbs  clean  and  dry ; 
but  for  the  moft  part  Horfes  that  run  late  in  the 
winter  at  grafs  are  the  moft  fubjedt  to  it ;  their 
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Blood  by  that  means  growing  poor  and  dropli- 
cal,  expofes  them  firft  to  fwell  in  their  Limbs, 
and  then  to  eruptions,  which  run  a  foetid  {link¬ 
ing  matter,  not  unlike  melted  glue,  and  when 
it  turns  fharp  and  corrolive,  it  becomes  trouble- 
fome  enough ;  fometimes  the  Greafe  only  breaks 
out  behind,  fometimes  before  5  and  when  the 
conflitution  is  very  bad,  it  will  break  out  in  all 
four  Limbs  at  once. 

When  the  Heels  are  very  much  fwelled  and 
full  of  hard  fcabs,  it  is  neceffary  to  begin  the 
cure  with  poultices,  which  may  either  be  made 
with  Turnips  or  with  Rye-flower,  Turpentine 
and  Hog’s  Lard,  mixed  with  Spirit  of  Wine  or 
red  Wine-Lees  5  and  when  the  Horfe  comes  to 
move  his  Limbs  with  lefs  ftiffnefs,  it  will  be 
proper  to  purge,  which  in  fome  cafes  muft  be 
repeated  five  or  fix  times  before  you  can  have  the 
defired  effedt,  of  which  feveral  forms  may  be 
feen  in  the  preceding  part  of  this  treatife ; 
where  there  are  pretty  large  fweliings  in  the 
Limbs,  diureticks  that  work  powerfully  by 
urine,  often  fucceed  better  then  purges. 

Take  four  ounces  of  yellow  Rofin,  one  ounce 
of  Sal  Prunellre,  grind  them  together  in  a 
mortar,  oiling  the  end  of  the  peftle  to  keep 
them  from  running  into  lumps;  unredlified 
Oil  of  Amber,  one  dram  ;  let  this  be  mixed 
in  a  quart  of  clean  forge- water,  and  given  to 
the  Horfe  in  the  morning  failing. 

He  is  to  be  kept  falling  two  hours  before  and 
two  hours  afterwards,  then  giving  him  cold 
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water,  and  riding  him  moderately,  the  fame  as 
in  a  purge. 

Some  Horfes  that  have  weak  ftomachs,  will 
not  bear  thofe  drinks  fo  well  as  others,  and 
therefore  they  may  be  the  feldomer  adrniniftred  $ 
to  fuch  one  in  two  or  three  days  will  anfwer 
the  end,  tho5  not  quite  fo  foon  as  to  thofe  that 
can  take  three  or  four  of  them  every  morning 
running. 

If  there  be  any  remains  of  the  humour,  the 
Legs  may  be  bathed  with  Spirit  of  Wine  and 
Vinegar,  equal  parts  ;  and  if  that  is  not  fharp 
enough,  add  a  little  /Egyptiacum  to  it,  or  if 
the  Heels  remain  fomewhat  fcahby  and  dry,  ufe 
the  following  ointment. 

Take  yellow  Bafilicon  and  Honey,  of  each  two 
ounces ;  Verdigreafe  in  fine  powder,  three 
drams  $  let  this  be  applied  once  a  day  till  the 
cure  is  effected. 

If  any  weeping  remains  near  the  Heels,  ap¬ 
ply  the  following  poultice,  which  will  go  nigh 
to  dry  it  up. 

Take  Honey,  four  ounces  5  white  or  red  Lead, 
in  powder,  two  ounces ;  Verdigreafe,  in  fine 
powder,  one  ounce  ;  mix  them  together,  and 
apply  as  much  as  is  fufficient,  upon  tow,  to 
the  part,  and  renew  it  once  in  three  days. 

Rats-tails  generally  creep  from  the  Paftern  to 
the  middle  of  the  Shank,  along  the  mafter  Si¬ 
new,  or  on  one  fide  of  it,  fometimes  moift,  but 
more  frequently  dry  :  the  following  is  the  mod 
proper  for  the  cure  of  this  and  mod  other  ex- 
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crefcence's  about  the  Legs  and  Feeet,  as  Scratches* 
Kibes,  Figs,  &c. 

Take  black  Bafilicon  and  foft  Soap,  of  each  two 
ounces ;  Lin  feed  Oil,  one  ounce  ;  white  Vi¬ 
triol,  in  fine  powder,  half  an  ounce  ;  incor¬ 
porate  thefe  well  together,  and  drefs  the  part 
with  this  ointment  every  day,  wiping  it  clean 
fir  ft, 

The  crown.  The  Crown  fcab  is  an  humor  that  breaks  out 

^M°w  r0lind  the  Coronet,  is  very  (harp  and  itching, 
nag ed.  and  attended  with  fcurfinefs ;  moft  ufe  only 

fharp  water  for  the  cure  of  it,  but  the  fafeft 
way  is  to  mix  fome  Marfh-mallows  and  yellow 
Bafilicon,  equal  parts,  fpread  upon  tow  and 
laid  all  round  the  Coronet,  and  at  the  fame  time 
let  the  Horfe  have  a  dofe  or  two  of  phyfick,  or 
a  couple  of  the  diuretick  drinks,  as  above  de- 
fcribed  in  the  Greafe. 


Of  a  running  Thrufih,  or  Frufh. 


A  running 

Thrufh 

defcribed. 


A  Thrufti  is  an  impofthume  that  gathers  in 
^  the  frog,  efpecially  in  Horfes  that  have 
flefhy  Heels,  and  have  deep  clefts  in  their  frogs, 
Horfes  that  have  their  frogs  clean  and  dry,  and 
of  a  moderate  fize,  are  feldom  fubjedt  to  fuch 
accidents ;  fometimes  they  are  attended  with  the 
Greafe,  in  Llorfes  that  are  liable  to  fvvelled 
Heels,  and  when  care  has  not  been  taken  to  cure 
them  in  time,  when  proper  methods  are  ufed 
to  fuch  Horfes  they  are  feldom  dangerous,  but 
are  fometimes  profitable  to  Florfes  of  flefhy  and 
foul  conftitutions,  becaufe  they  drain  oft  a 'great 

many 
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many  bad  humours ;  and  when  ignorant  people 
are  too  follicitous  to  dry  them  up  too  quick,  I 
have  known  them  fometirnes  affed  a  Horfe’s 
Eye,  and  fometirnes  bring  out  a  (harp  humour 
on  the  fur  face  of  the  fkin,  refembling  a  furfeit. 

The  fafeft  way  in  managing  Thrufhes,  when 
the  impofthume  appears,  is  to  pare  out  the  hard 
part  of  the  frog,  or  whatever  appears  rotten, 
and  wafh  the  bottom  of  the  Foot  two  or  three 
times  a  day  with  old  Chamber-lye  ;  there  is  fel- 
dom  or  ever  any  thing  more  necefiary  for  the 
cure  of  a  Thrufh,  for  this  is  feldom  fo  perfed 
but  that  they  will  relapfe  at  fome  certain  times, 
in  one  Foot  or  another,  where  Horfes  are  in¬ 
clin’d  to  them  ;  but  then  they  may  be  cured  by 
following  the  fame  method. 

But  when  a  Horfe  happens  to  have  been  ne- 
gleded,  or  has  a  very  flrong  flux  of  humours 
into  the  part,  it  is  apt  to  degenerate  into  a  Can¬ 
ker  ;  the  beft  way  to  prevent  this,  is  to  begin 
with  medicines  that  are  not  fo  (harp,  of  which 
I  would  advife  the  following : 

Take  Spirit  of  Wine  and  Vinegar,  of  each  two 
ounces ;  Tindure  of  Myrrh  and  Aloes,  one 
ounce  ;  fEgyptiacum,  half  an  ounce  *  mix 
them  together,  and  bathe  the  Thrufh  where- 

o  J 

ever  there  appears  a  more  than  ordinary  moi- 
fture  ;  and  lay  a  little  tow  dipt  in  the  Tinc¬ 
ture  over  the  Ulcer,  after  the  manner  of  a 
ftoping. 

At  the  fame  time  the  Horfe  fhould  be  purged 
with  one  or  another  of  the  purges  I  have  re¬ 
commended  for  fwelled  Legs,  and  it  would  not 

C  c  2  be 
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be  arnifs  to  give  him  one  or  two  of  the  diure- 
tick  drinks  inferted  for  the  G-reafe  ;  I  have 
known  this  method  not  only  fcour  Horfes  from 
the  Canker,  but  from  the  other  fymptoms  that 
arife  from  drying  up  thefe  Ulcers  too  foon. 

Of  a  Canker  in  the  Foot. 

A  Canker  for  the  mod  part  proceeds  from 
1  Thruflies,  when  they  prove  rotten  and 
putrid  ;  fometimes  a  greafy  humor,  when  it  has 
been  of  a  long  handing,  and  is  got  into  the 
iinuofities  of  the  Coffin-joint,  will  run  down  to 
the  Frog  and  under  the  Sole,  and  turn  to  a  Can¬ 
ker  ;  fometimes  Bruiies,  Corns,  and  fometimes 
taking  up  a  kennel  or  channel  nail,  when  thefe 
are  ill  managed,  they  will  produce  the  fame 
effedt,  but  the  mod  ufual  caufe  is  from  a  rank 
Thrufh. 

The  Canker  is  fo  luxuriant  in  fome  conftitu- 
tlons,  that  in  one  night’s  timb  it  will  get  into  the 
Mufcles  of  the  bottom  of  the  Foot,  turn  them 
all  into  a  quag,  and  at  the  fame  time  rot  the 
Sole.  A  luxuriant  Canker  very  much  refembles 
a  Cancer,  both  in  fmell  and  afpedtj  for  if  it  be 
tiegledted  dreffing  for  a  few  days,  it  will  grow 
feveral  inches  high,  and  when  the  llough  is 
taken  off,  it  will  be  underneath  all  full  of  pa~ 
pills,  refembling  a  colly-flower,  except  in  the 
colour,  which  is  of  a  very  pale  red,  and  vari¬ 
egated.  The  method  that  farriers  ufe  for  the 
cure  of  a  Canker,  is  for  the  mod  part  with  hot 
oils,  fuch  as  double  Aqua  Fortis,  Oil  of  Vitriol, 
and  Butter  of  Antimony,  which  indeed  are  very 
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proper;  for  fome  Cankers  are  of  fo  quick  a 
growth,  that  nothing  lefs  than  fuch  /sauftick 
medicines  will  keep  them  under ;  fornc  ufe  Su¬ 
blimate,  and  ftrew  the  Canker  over  after  the 
oils  have  been  applied;  this  fometimes  does  a 
great  deal  of  mifchief;  thole  do  better  who  only 
ufe  red  Precipitate:  but  the  main  thing  fome 
Farriers  are  wanting;  in,  is,  the  manner  of  ufinp* 
them  ;  the  plain  cauftick  oils  are  the  beft  alone, 
providing  they  are  rightly  applied ;  for  they 
fhould  be  more  frequently  dreffed  than  what  is 
common,  not  to  let  them  lie  on  three  or  four 
days,  as  they  often  do  ;  for  the  great  humidity 
and  moifture  of  the  Canker  weakens  the  force 
of  the  oils,  fo  that  they  only  form  a  foft  fpungy 
elchar,  and  when  that  comes  to  be  fcraped  off, 
you  will  meet  with  nothing  but  a  frefh  fpungy 
place,  which  makes  the  work  to  begin  a-new 
again  ;  but  thofe  who  have  followed  my  advice^ 
and  have  dreffed  them  every  day  with  oils,  have 
foon  got  ground  upon  the  Canker,  even  lome- 
times  when  it  has  been  got  to  the  Coffin-bone ; 
for  the  Mufcles  in  the  bottom  of  a  Horfe’s  Foot 
are  utterly  wafted  in  the  cure  of  this  diftemper, 
yet  they  will  grow  up  again,  and  be  no  detri¬ 
ment  at  all  to  the  Horfe,  a  new  Sole  will  cover 
them  firmer  and  better  than  what  they  had  at 
firft.  When  the  Canker  does  not  rife  upon  the 
dreffings,  once  in  two  days  will  be  fufficient, 
and  fometimes  a  little  Precipitate  and  burnt  Al- 
lum,  in  fine  powder,'  will  be  very  neceffary  to 
ftrew  over  the  new  growth  of  flefh,  until  the 
Sole  begins  to  grow.  There  is  one  other  great 
error  committed  in  curing  the  Canker,  and 

C  c  3  that 
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that  is,  not  having  fufficient  regard  to  the  Hoof ; 
the  Hoof  fhould  not  only  be  cut  off  wherever 
it  preffes  upon  the  tender  parts,  but  fhould  be 
kept  verv  foft  with  Linfeed  Oil,  and  as  often  as 
it  is  dreffed,  bath  the  Hoof  all  round  the  Coro¬ 
net  with  Chamber-lye.  When  the  Horfe  is 
cured  and  come  to  his  appetite,  he  ought  to 
have  two  or  three  purges,  and  two  or  three 
more  ought  to  be  repeated  after  a  month's  inter- 
val.  As  they  are  commonly  draught  Horfes 
that  are  fubjebt  to  thefe  maladies,  a  little  work¬ 
ing  will  do  them  good,  as  foon  as  the  Foot  is 
grown  tolerably  firm  and  ftrong. 
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EXPLANATION 


OF  THE 


PLATES. 


Tab.  >1.  Reprefents  the  Bones  of  the 

Head. 


T?  1  G.  i.  Shews  one  fide  of  the  whole  Skull 
of  a  Horfe,  including  both  the  upper  and 
under  Jaw. 

AA.  The  orbicular  part  of  the  Cranium  or 
Skull,  which  includes  the  Brain  and  Cerebellum . 

B.  A  procefs  of  the  occipital  bone  of  the 
Skull,  peculiar  to  Horfes,  and  fome  other  qua¬ 
drupeds  ;  in  a  Horfe  called  the  Noll -bone. 

C.  Part  of  the  temporal  bone,  that  includes 
the  Meatus  Auditorius ,  and  bones  of  the  Ear. 

DD.  Part  of  the  Frontal  or  Forehead-bone, 
with  the  Os  Spongtofum . 

E.  The  (harp  bone  that  forms  the  tip  of  the 
Nofe. 

FFF.  Holes  through  which  feveral  blood- 
veflels  and  nerves  pafs  the  Skull  to  the  Face. 

G.  The  lower  part  of  the  Upper-jaw-bone, 
where  there  is  a  procefs  that  forms  the  arched 
declivity  from  the  Nofe  to  the  upper  Lip. 

C  c  4  A  HHIL 
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HHH.  That  part  of  the  upper  jaw-bone 
where  the  fix  upperTeeth,  called  the  Grinders, 
are  inferred. 

I.  The  lower  part  of  the  upper  Jaw-bone, 
where  the  Incifors  or  Nippers  are  inferted. 

KK.  The  upper  and  lower  Tufhes. 

L.  The  fide  of  the  lower  Jaw-bone  as  united 
to  the  upper. 

M.  The  orbit  or  large  hole  where  the  Eye  is 
placed. 

N.  A  procefs  of  the  temporal  Bone, that  forms 
part  of  the  Orbit  of  the  Eye. 

O.  The  round  head  of  the  lower  Jaw,  where 
it  is  articulated  with  the  upper. 

Fig.  2.  Reprefents  the  lower  Jaw-bone,  fepa- 
rated  from  the  upper  Jaw. 

AA.  The  two  fuperior  precedes  of  the  lower 
Jaw  that  join  it  to  the  upper. 

BB.  The  two  inferior  proceffes. 

C.  A  hole  through  which  a  Nerve  of  the 
fourth  pair  paffes  to  the  Teeth,  &c, 

D.  A  hole  through  which  another  branch  of 
the  fourth  pair  paffes  to  the  Lips  and  Mufcles  of 
the  lower  jaw,  ©V. 

E.  The  under  Fore-teeth  or  Nippers. 

FF.  The  Tufhes. 

G.  A  final  1  channel  for  the  paffage  of  a  Vein, 
Artery  and  Nerve,  by  which  the  lower  or  un¬ 
der  Teeth  are  fupplied  and  nourifhed. 

H,  Another  channel  along  the  upper  or  back 
part  of  the  fame  bone. 

i,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6.  On  the  left  fide  (hews  the 
upper  part  of  the  Grinders, 

7> 
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7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  1 2.  Shews  the  Grinders  on 
the  right  fide,  with  their  Roots  or  Thongs,  when 
part  of  the  Shell  or  Socket  is  removed  to  £hew 
their  Roots. 


TABLE  II. 

Fig.  1.  Shews  the  upper  part  of  the  Skull. 

A.  The  occipital  bone  or  Sinciput. 

BBB.  The  feam  by  which  the  bones  of  the 
Face  are  joined  together,  which  is  plainly  vi- 
Able  in  Colts,  and  many  other  young  animals. 

CC.  Two  other  Sutures,  which  are  alfo  plain 
in  Colts. 

DD.  Two  Foramina  or  holes  through  which 
fome  fmall  Blood-veffels  and  Nerves  have  a  pal- 
fage  to  the  upper  Jaw  and  upper  Lip. 

EE.  The  griftles  of  the  Nofe,  which  in  young 
Horfes  are  divided  by  the  feam  marked  BBB, 
but  afterwards  turn  bony  and  are  united. 

FF.  The  orbits  or  holes  of  the  Eyes. 

GG.  The  lower  part  of  the  upper  jaw, 
where  the  upper  Fore-teeth  or  Nippers  are 

Fig.  2,  Reprefents  the  under  fide  of  the  Skull, 

AA.  The  under  fide  of  the  Occipital  or  Noil- 
bone,  with  the  large  foramen  or  hole  through 
which  the  fpinal  marrow  paffes. 

BB.  Several  holes  through  which  fome  bran¬ 
ches  of  the  external  jugulars  pafs  into  the  Brain, 

CC.  Two  Foramina  or  holes  through  which 
two  branches  of  the  feventh  pair  of  nerves  of 
the  Cerebellum  pafs  to  the  upper  Jaw,  and  are 
5  difperfed 
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difperfed  on  the  mufcles  of  the  Tongue,  the 
Cheeks,  and  Os  Hyoides . 

DD.  EE.  The  Foramina  through  which  fe« 
veral  nerves  pafs,  and  are  difperfed  on  the  Pa¬ 
late,  roof  of  the  Mouth,  and  Tongue. 

FF.  Holes  through  which  two  frnall  bran¬ 
ches  of  the  external  jugular  vein  and  artery  pafs 
to  and  from  the  Cerebellum . 

GG.  Two  Foramina  or  holes,  viz.  one  on 
each  fide,  through  which  branches  of  the  ex¬ 
ternal  jugular  veins  and  arteries  are  difperfed 
upon  the  Cheeks  and  Temples,  with  feme  fmall 
twigs  to  the  lower  jaw,  and  the  roots  of  the 
Teeth.  See  Tab.  I.  Fig.  2.  and  letter  G. 

Fill.  Holes  through  which  fmall  twigs  of 
Nerves  are  detached  to  the  Eye. 

II.  Holes  through  which  other  branches  of 
nerves  pafs,  that  are  difperfed  on  the  organs  of 
hearing. 

K.  The  grifly  part  of  the  bafis  of  the  Skull, 
where  feveral  pituitary  glands  are  placed  that 
difcharge  the  moifture  from  the  Nofe. 

LL.  Two  Foramina  o r  holes  through  which 
a  vein  and  artery  pafs  to  the  Palate,  and  other 
parts  of  the  upper  Jaw. 

MM.  The  Os  Palati>  or  bone  of  the  Fatale* 

NN.  The  large  hole  where  fome  of  the 
mufcles  of  the  Eye  are  placed,  that  with  the 
fat  fill  up  that  cavity. 
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Tab.  III.  Reprefents  the  figure  of  the 
fuff  V ertebra  of  the  ! Thorax  in  three 
different  views,  with  a  view  of  the 
bones  of  the  Trunk  ;  alfo  the  Breaff- 
bone  or  Sternan ,  with  the  Scabula 
or  Shoulder-blade. 

Fig.  i.  Shews  the  under  fide  of  the  firft  Ver¬ 
tebra  of  the  Thorax  or  Breaft. 

AA.  The  two  procefles  that  join  the  laft  and 
iowermoft  Vertebra  of  the  Neck. 

B.  The  large  procefs  that  is  received  into  the 
middle  cavity  of  the  faid  Vertebra . 

CC.  The  two  lateral  procefles  that  are  joined 
to  the  faid  Vertebra . 

Fig.  2.  Reprefents  the  fame  Vertebra ,  with  its 

fpine  turned  upwards. 

A.  Its  fpine. 

BB.  The  upper  fide  of  the  two  anterior  pro¬ 
cefles  that  join  the  lower  Vertebra  of  the  Neck. 

CC.  The  upper  fide  of  the  two  pofterior  pro¬ 
cefles  that  are  articulated  with  the  Iowermoft 
procefs  of  the  fecond  Vertebra  of  the  Neck. 

DD.  Two  procefles  that  enter  into  two  ca¬ 
vities  of  the  fecond  Vertebra  of  the  Thorax . 

E.  The  cavity  through  which  the  lpinal  mar¬ 
row  pafles. 

Fig.  3.  Reprefents  the  Vertebrae  of  the  Thorax 
or  Breaft,  with  thofe  of  the  Back  and  Loins 
in  their  proper  fituation, 

A « 
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A.  A  Procefs  of  the  fir  ft  Vertebra  of  the  Tho¬ 
rax,  which  enters  the  upper  cavity  of  the  lower- 
moll  Vertebra  of  the  Neck. 

B.  The  lowermoft  procefs  of  the  fir  ft  Verte¬ 
bra  of  the  Thorax ,  which  enters  the  lower  ca¬ 
vity  of  the  under  or  lowermoft  Vertebra  of  the 
Neck. 

CCCG*  The  cavities  that  receive  the  round 
heads  of  the  Ribs  of  the  Thorax ,  which  join  with 
the  Sternon  or  Breaft-bone. 

DE.  Shews  the  upper  part  of  the  Ribs  that 
rife  from  the  Spines  of  the  Back  and  Loins  in 
their  proper  articulations,  including  the  fhort 
Ribs. 

1 3  2,  3?  4,  5,  6  7,  8,  9,  xo,  ii,  12,  13,  14, 
15,  1 63  1 7s  18.  Reprefents  the  18  Spines  of  the 
Vertebra  of  the  Thorax ,  Back  and  Loins. 

Horfes  are  often  fubjedt  to  fiftulous  Ulcers 
among  thefe  Spines,  fo  that  the  ftrudture  of 
thefe  parts  ought  to  be  well  known  by  thofe 
who  pradtife  farriery. 

Fig.  4.  Reprefents  the  firft  or  uppermoft  Ver¬ 
tebra  of  the  Thorax  fideways,  as  it  appears 

when  joined  with  the  other  Vertebra  in 

Fig.  4. 

A.  The  Spine  which  in  this  bone  is  fhorter, 
more  crooked,  and  more  fpungy  than  the  other 

Vertebra . 

BB,  The  upper  part  of  the  two  anterior  pro- 
cefies  that  are  articulated  with  the  lowermoft 
Vertebra  of  the  Neck, 

ea 
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CC.  The  lower  part  of  the  two  exterior  pro- 
cefles  that  are  articulated  with  the  anterior  pro- 
cefs  of  the  fecond  joint  or  Vertebra  of  the  Neck. 

D.  The  Seam  on  one  fide  to  which  the  fore- 
moft  Rib  is  joined,  which  is  the  fame  on  the 
other  fide. 

E.  The  round  head  or  procefs  that  is  articu¬ 
lated,  and  enters  into  the  cavity  of  the  ' Thorax , 
and  of  the  lowermoft  Vertebra  of  the  Neck. 

F.  The  cavity  which  receives  a  procefs  of  the 
fecond  Vertebra  of  the  Neck. 

Fig.  5.  Shews  the  Sternonov  Breaft-bone. 

A.  The  round  head  of  the  Breaft-bone,  which 
ferves  for  the  origin  and  infer tion  of  feveral 
Mufcles. 

B.  Its  lower  extremity,  called  Cartilage)  Enfi - 
formis ,  or  fword-like  cartilage, 

C.  The  cavity  into  which  the  Collar-bone 
on  the  one  fide  is  inferted. 

D.  The  Spine  of  the  Sternon . 

EEEEEE.  The  Hollows  or  Sockets  which 

receive  the  cartilaginous  ends  of  the  anterior 
Ribs. 

Fig.  6.  Reprefents  the  upper  fide  of  the  Sca¬ 
pula  or  Shoulder-blade  bone. 

A.  A  broad  flat  cavity  that  receives  the  round 
Head  of  the  Shoulder-bone. 

BB.  Procefles  on  the  bafis  of  the  Scapula ,  to 
which  the  broad  ligamentous  fubftance  that  fe~ 
cures  the  Joint  are  attached,  with  the  Tendons 
of  feveral  ftrong  Mufcles  that  move  the  Shoul¬ 
der  and  the  fore  Limb, 
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C.  The  Spine  or  Ridge  of  the  Shoulder- 
blade  bone. 

DD.  The  upper  and  lower  Cofta ,  whence 
feveral  very  ftrong  Mufcles  of  the  Shoulder  and 
Fore-leg  have  their  origins  and  infertions. 

EEE.  Three  procenes  at  the  extremities  of 
the  Lamina  or  plates  for  the  origins  and  infer¬ 
tions  of  the  Mufcles* 

**  '  • 

Tab,  IV.  Reprefents  the  bones  of  the 

Fore-leg. 

Fig.  i.  Shews  the  bones  of  the  Fore-leg  as  they 
are  articulated  and  joined  together. 

A.  The  Back  or  Arch  of  the  Os  Humeri  or 
Shoulder-bone. 

B.  The  round  Head  of  the  lower  end  of  the 
Shoulder-bone,  that  is  received  into  the  upper 
cavity  of  the  Leg -bone. 

C.  The  Contortion  or  Spine  of  the  Shoulder- 
bone,  wherein  feveral  Mufcles  have  their  origins 
and  infertions. 

D.  A  large  procefs  under  the  upper  head,  on 
the  fore  part  of  the  fame  bone,  whereon  feve¬ 
ral  Mufcles  have  their  origins  and  infertions. 

E.  The  round  head  that  is  covered  with  a 
fmooth  cartilage,  and  is  articulated  with  the  Sca¬ 
pula  or  Shoulder-blade. 

F.  The  Leg-bone. 

G.  The  large  procefs  that  forms  the  Elbow 
of  a*  Horfe. 

H.  The  lower  end  that  joins  the  fmall  bones 
of  the  Knee. 

KKK* 
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KKK,  &c.  The  fmall  hones  of  the  Knee. 
LM.  The  two  long  bones  of  the  Shank  that 
referable  the  Radius  and  Vina  of  a  Man’s  Arm. 
N.  The  great  Paftern. 

G.  The  little  Paftern. 

P.  The  Coffin-bone. 

Fig.  2.  Reprefents  the  fmall  bones  of  the  Knees 
with  part  of  the  Shank. 

A.  The  Shank-bone  cut  through  the  middle. 

B.  The  bore  or  hollow  of  the  bone  in  which 
the  Marrow  is  contained. 

j,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7.  The  feven  bones  of  the 
Knee. 

Fig.  3.  Shews  the  back  part  of  the  Shoulder- 
bone,  with  its  chief  proceffes. 

A.  The  large  procefs  that  forms  the  Elbow. 

B.  The  Spine. 

CC.  The  two  lower  proceffes  of  the  Shoul¬ 
der-bone,  that  are  articulated  with  the  Tibia  or 
Leg  bone. 

Fig.  4.  Shews  the  Shank-bone, 

A.  The  upper  part  of  that  bone  which  in 
young  Horfes  is  porous  and  fpongy,  with  feveral 
Foramina ,  or  little  holes  for  the  paffage  of  Blood- 
veffels  and  Nerves. 

B.  The  cartilaginous  Cap  or  Epiphyjis ,  by 
which  its  upper  end  is  joined  to  the  fmall  bones 
of  the  Knee. 

C.  The  lower  end  of  the  fame  bone,  which 
is  porous  and  fpongy,  as  the  upper,  and  alfo  per- 

-  forated 
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forated  in  leveral  places  for  the  paffage  of  Nerved 
and  Bloodweflels. 

D.  The  lower  Apiphyfis  or  Head,  which  both 
receives  and  is  received  in  its  juncture  with  the 
upper  end  of  the  great  Pattern. 

Fig.  c;.  Shews  the  great  Pattern* 

A.  The  middle  of  that  bone,  which  is  fmall* 
but  more  compact  and  folid  than  the  two  ends. 
BB.  Two  Appendages  that  form  the  Fetlock. 
C.  The  lower  end,  by  which  it  is  articulated 
and  joined  to  the  Idler  Pattern. 

Fig.  6.  Shews  the  form  of  the  letter  Pattern. 

A.  Its  upper  round  Plead,  which  is  joined  with 
the  lower  end  of  the  great  Pattern. 

B.  Its  lower  end,  which  is  articulated  and  in¬ 
dented  into  the  Coffin-bone. 

Fig.  7.  Reprefen ts  the  Coffin-bone. 

A.  The  lower  part  or  Toe. 

B.  The  upper  part,  which  receives  the  end  of 
the  little  Pattern. 

Tab.  V.  Shews  the  V ertehrce  of  the 
Loins,  Os  Sacrum  and  Hip-bones, 

Fig.  j.  Reprefents  the  Vertebra?  of  the  Loins 
and  Os  Sacrum  united  together. 

A.  The  Vertebra  of  the  Loins. 

1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6.  The  fpinal  proceftes. 

3,  3,  3,  3,  3,  3.  The  fix  lateral  procefles. 

B.  The  under  fide  of  tbs  Os  Sacrum . 
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I,  2,  3,  4,  5.  The  five  Spines  of  that  bone. 

4,  4,  4,  4,  4.  Five  cavities,  with  Holes  for 
the  paffage  of  feveral  Nerves,  Veins  and  Arte¬ 
ries. 

1 

Fig.  2.  Shews  the  under  fide  of  the  Os  SacrUrn^ 
with  the  bones  or  junctures  of  the  Tail. 

A  A.  Two  fmall  procefies  by  which  it  is  joined 
to  the  lowermoft  Ve?~tebra  of  the  Loins, 

BB.  Two  other  procefies  that  are  alio  united 
with  the  lowermoft  Vertebra  of  the  Loins. 

CC.  Two  cavities  that  receive  the  two  upper 
procefies  of  the  Hip-bones. 

DDDD.  The  feveral  Foramina  or  holes  of 
the  Os  Sacrum ,  being  eight  in  number,  through 
which  feveral  branches  of  Veins,  Arteries,  and 
Nerves,  have  their  paflage  to  and  from  the  fpi- 
nal  Marrow. 

E.  The  large  Foramen  or  hole  in  which  the 
fpinal  Marrow  is  contained. 

Fig.  3.  Shews  the  Hip-bones,  viz.  the  Hewn , 

Ifchium ,  and  the  Os  Fubis  -7  often  called  the 

Ofa  Innominata * 

AA.  The  two  anterior  points  or  procefies  by 
which  the  two  fides  of  the  Ileum  are  united  to 
each  other,  and  with  the  Coxendix. 

BB.  The  flat  fides  of  the  Ileum  which  gives 
form  to  the  Hips,  in  the  hollow  parts  of  which 
feveral  Mufcles  are  placed,  which  are  mentioned 
in  their  defcription. 

CC.  The  two  points  of  the  Hewn  from 
whence  the  oblique  afcending  Mufcles  of  the 
Vol.  II.  Dd  lower 
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lower  Belly  have  their  origins,  and  into  which 
the  defcending  Mufcles  are  infer  ted. 

DD.  The  large  Sockets  or  Cups  that  receive 
the  round  Heads  of  the  OJfa  Femoris  or  Thigh¬ 
bones. 

EE.  Two  large  holes  of  the  Ifchium ,  of  an 
oval  figure,  covered  with  mufcular  flefli,  through 
which  feveral  Veins,  Arteries  and  Nerves,  have 
their  paflage. 

F.  The  feam  by  which  thefe  bones  are  joined, 
which  in  young  animals  is  vifible  to  the  Eye, 
and  may  eafily  be  feparated.  This  bone  is  called 
the  Pubis . 

GG.  The  points  of  the  Os  Pubis .  From  this 
bone  the  pyramidal  Mufcles  derive  their  origins, 
and  others  are  connected  with  it. 

Tab.  VI.  Reprefents  the  bones  of  the 
Hind-leg  and  Foot,  both  lingle  and 
united. 

Fig.  i.  Shew  the  Thig-bone,  Leg-bone,  In- 

Hep,  Pafterns  and  Foot,  in  their  proper  arti¬ 
culations. 

A.  The  large  round  Head  of  the  Thigh-hone, 
which  enters  the  Acetabulum  or  Cup  of  the 
Hip-bones. 

B.  Another  procefs  of  the  fame  bone,  called 
its  leffer  Prochanter . 

C.  The  great  Prochanter.  In  thefe,  and  in 
the  ftrong  ligaments  that  furrounds  the  Hip- 
joint,  feveral  Mufcles  have  their  origins  and  in¬ 
fer  tions. 
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DD.  Shews  the  body  of  theThigh-bone,  with 
its  fpines,  contortions,  and  protuberances ;  from 
whence  feveral  Mufcles  that  move  the  Leg  are 
derived,  and  in  which  others  are  inferted. 

E.  The  Stiffieor  Knee-pan. 

FF.  The  two  lower  round  proceffes  of  the 
Thigh-bone,  which  are  joined  with  the  Leg- 
bone. 

G.  The  upper  head  of  the  Leg-bone,  co¬ 
vered  with  its  cartilaginous  Apiphyjis  or  Cup, 
for  its  more  eafy  motion. 

H.  The  Shank  or  body  of  the  Leg-bone, 
with  its  fpines. 

I.  The  lower  end  of  that  bone,  which  is 
united  with  the  fmall  bones  of  the  Hock. 

K.  The  lmall  bones  in  the  bending  of  the 
Hock. 

L.  The  large  proCefs  that  forms  the  Heel  of 
the  Hock. 

M.  The  Inftep-bone. 

N.  The  Splinter-bone,  that  refembles  the 
Fibula  of  the  human  Leg. 

O.  The  lower  part  of  the  Inftep-bone,  that 
joins  with  the  fmall  bones  of  the  Paftern^joint. 

P.  The  fmall  bones  and  cartilages  that  fill 
up  the  cavities  thereof. 

QJThe  great  Paftern,  which  anfwers  to  the 
Far  jus  of  the  human  Foot. 

R.  The  leffer  Paftern,  which  anfwers  to  the 
Metatarfus. 

S.  The  Coffin-bone. 

T.  The  procefs  of  the  hindermofl  fmall  bone, 
which  refembles  the  Heel  of  the  Flock,  and 
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An  Explanation  of  the  Plates, 
forms  the  Fetlock;  and  is  properly  the  Heel- 
bone  of  a  Horfe. 

Fig.  2.  Shews  the  Leg-bone. 

A.  The  two  ftiarp  procelTes  that  are  received 
into  the  lower  end  of  the  Thigh-bone. 

B.  C.  The  two  fplinters  that  are  lituated  one 
on  each  fide  of  the  faid  bone,  near  its  protube¬ 
rance. 

DD.  Two  (harp  procefles  that  are  received 
into  the  head  of  the  Inftep-bone. 

Fig.  3.  Shews  the  Patella  or  Knee-pan,  called 
the  Stiffie  of  a  Horfe. 

A.  The  convex  or  round  part  of  the  Stiffie. 

B.  The  ftrong  ligament  that  ties  it  to  the  77- 
bia  or  Leg-bone. 

Fig.  4.  Shews  the  Inftep*bone,  which  corre- 
fponds  with  the  Shank-bone  of  the  Fore-leg. 

A.  A  round  cartilaginous  procefs  that  joins 
the  lower  end  of  the  Leg-bone,  and  the  final! 
bones  of  the  Hock. 

B.  The  body  of  the  Inftep-bone. 

CC.  The  two  fplinter-bones  or  bodkins  that 
are  more  diftindt,  and  proportionably  larger  on 
this  bone  than  on  the  preceding. 

DD.  Two  round  proceftes  that  are  united  with 
the  great  Paftern,  and  final!  bones  of  the  Fet¬ 
lock-joint. 

E.  A  thin  rotatory  procefs  that  turns  in  a 
narrow  channel  of  the  great  Paftern. 


Fig,  5. 
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Fig.  5.  Shews  the  Heel-hones  of  the  Hock. 
A.  The  cartilaginous  Apiphyfs ,  or  Top,  into 
which  the  great  matter  Sinew  is  inlerted. 

B  The  fmall  Neck  or  procefs  of  that  hone. 
CC.  Two  fmall  uneven  bones,  which  are 
firmly  united  to  it,  within  whole  procefles  Ve- 
figons  or  Windgalls  are  often  bred. 

Fig.  6.  Reprefents  the  Os  Calcis  or  Heel- 
bone,  which  gives  form  to  the  Fetlock,  and 
refembles  the  Taft  defcribed  bone,  but  much 
fmaller. 

A.  The  Head,  into  which  the  hack  Sinew 
behind  is  inferted  :  Windgalls  are  often  bred  be¬ 
tween  this  and  the  Inftep-bone,  in  the  cavities 
on  both  lides  the  Sinew. 

BB.  Two  cavities  that  receive  two  procefles 
of  the  great  Pattern. 

C.  A  round  procefs  that  enters  into  a  long  ca¬ 
vity  of  the  faid  Pattern. 

Fig.  7.  Shews  the  Coffin-bone,  which  corre- 
fponds  with  the  laft  joints  of  the  Toes  in  men. 

A.  The  Coffin  that  is  covered  with  the 
Hoof. 

B.  The  hollow  that  receives  the  round  Pleads 
of  the  lower  Pattern, 

Tab.  VII.  Shewing  the  whole  Skeleton 

of  a  Horfe. 

A.  The  Head,  including  all  its  parts  as  artU 
culated  with  the  Neck. 
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An  Explanation  of  the  Plates. 

BB.  The  Blade-bone  or  Scafultf. 

C.  The  Shoulder- bone. 

DD.  T  he  Leg-bones. 

EE.  The  joints  of  the  Knees,  with  the  (mail 
ranges  of  bones. 

FP.  The  two  proceffes  in  the  bending  of  the 
Knees  or  Rotula ,  which  both  facilitate  its  mo¬ 
tion  and  prevent  diflocatioh. 

GG.  The  Shank-bones. 

HH.  The  Paftern-joints. 

II.  The  ieffer  Pallern, 

KK.  The  Coffin-bones  of  the  Fore-foot. 

LL,  The  Hip  “bones,  or  OJJa  Innominata . 

MM.  The  Thigh-bones. 

3MN.  The  Hind-leg-bones. 

OO.  The  bones  that  form  the  Heel  of  the 
Hock. 

PP.  The  Oflets  or  fmall  bones  of  the  Hock, 

QQteThe  Inftep-bones. 

RR.  The  great  Pattern. 

SS.  The  little  Paftern. 

TT.  The  Coffins. 

V.  The  Sternon  or  Breaft-bone* 

X.  The  Cartilago  Enfiformis ,  or  fword-like 
cartilage,  being  the  point  of  the  Breaft-bone. 

YYYY.  The  Ribs. 

Z.  Their  cartilaginous  endings  on  the  Breaft 
and  Belly. 

i.  ii.  hi.  iy.  v.  vi.  vii.  The feven  Vertebra 
of  the  Neck. 

I,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  io,  n,  12,  13, 
14,  1 5,  16,  17,  18.  The  eighteen  Vertebra  of 

the  thorax  and  Back, 
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f>  2>  3>  4>  5>  6.  The  fix  Vertebrce  of  the 
Loins. 

J>  2>  3>  4>  5-  The  five  Spines  of  the  Os  Sa¬ 
crum. 

i)  2>  3>  4’  5>  7>  ®>_9>  JO>  i2j  1 3 5  !4> 

15,  16,  17,  i,8.  The  eighteen  joints  of  the 
Coxendix  and  Tail. 

Tab.  VIII.  Shews  the  external  Mufcles 
of  a  Horfe,  as  they  appear  on  one 
iide3  when  the  Skin  and  flefhy  Pa¬ 
nicle  is  removed. 

A.  The  orbicular  Mufcle  of  the  Eye. 

a.  The  temporal  Mufcles,  and  Mufcles  of  the 
Cheeks. 

b.  The  orbicular  Mufcle  of  the  Mouth. 

c.  The  Mufcles  of  the  Nofe. 

BBB.  The  Mufcles  of  the  Neck,  with  thofe 
that  defcend  to  the  Back  and  Shoulders,  to  afiift 
in  the  motions  of  thofe  parts. 

C.  A  ftrong  nervous  ligament  under  the 
Mane,  which  keeps  the  Neck  firm  and  fteady 
in  its  motions. 

D.  The  pedtoral  Mufcles, 

EEEE.  The  proper  Mufcles  of  the  Scapula 
or  Shoulder-blade,  with  thofe  that  move  the 
Shoulder. 

F.  The  Mufcles  that  move  the  Fore-lee:. 

GG.  The  Mufcles  that  move  the  Pattern  and 
Foot. 

HH.  The  Mufcles  of  the  Back  and  Loins. 
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Ill  III.  The  principal  Mufcles  of  the  Hips 
that  move  the  Thigh. 

K.  The  Mufcles  that  move  the  Hind-leg. 
LL.  The  Mufcles  that  move  the  Hind-Pa- 
Item  and  Foot, 

MM,  The  Inftep-bones  of  both  the  Hind¬ 
legs,  as  expofed  in  the  diffedtion  of  the  Mufcles. 

NNN,  The  Ribs  as  they  appear  when  the 
Skin  and  fleihy  Panicle  and  Mufcles  are  re¬ 
moved, 

I,  2,  3,  4,  5.  The  Sera t us  Anticus ,  from 
their  refembling  the  teeth  of  a  law. 

6,  6i  6,  6,  6,  6.  The  S err atm  Pojiicus , 
Both  which  affift  in  widening  the  Thorax  or 
Cheft,  in  refpiratiom 

\  ■ 

T^b.  IX,  Shews  a  Horfe  with  his  Face 
towards  us,  that  we  may  view  the 
Mufcles  as  they  appear  on  his  Fore¬ 
parts. 

AA,  A  pair  of  the  Mufcles  belonging  to  the 
Bar. 

BB.  Another  pair  of  the  Mufcles  of  the  Ear. 
CC.  Another  pair  belonging  to  the  Ear. 

PD.  The  temporal  Mufcles. 

EE.  A  pair  of  Mufcles  of  the  Eye-lids. 

FF,  Another  pair  belonging  to  the  Eye-lids. 
GG.  A  pair  pf  Mufcles  that  belong  to  the 
pips  and  Nofe. 

fi.  Another  pair  belonging  in  common  to 
the  Lips  and  Nofe, 

IL 
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II.  Mufcles  that  move  the  Fore-leg  and  El¬ 
bow. 

KK.  The  origins  of  fome  of  the  Mufcles 
of  the  Head  and  Neck. 

L.  The  Mufcles  of  the  Larynx. 

MMMM.  Two  principal  Mufcles  belonging 
to  the  Head  and  Neck. 

NN.  Another  principal  Mufcle  belonging  to 
the  Neck. 

OO.  Mufcles  belonging  to  the  Fore-leg  and 
Elbow. 

P.  The  Mufcles  called  the  Deltords  of  the 
Shoulder. 

Q^JPart  of  the  intercoftal  Mufcles. 

R.  $>  err  atm  Poflicus ,  with  part  of  the  oblique 
Mufcles  of  the  lower  Belly. 

SSS.  The  principal  Mufcles  of  the  Flips,  be¬ 
ing  thofe  that  chiefly  move  the  Hind-legs. 

TT.  The  Mufcles  of  the  Knee  and  Hock, 
that  move  the  fore  and  hind  Pafterns. 

Tab.  X.  Shews  two  different  views  of 
the  Mufcles  of  the  Fore-leg  of  a 
Horfe. 

Fig.  i.  Shews  the  anterior  or  fore-part  of  the 

Fore-leg. 

AA.  The  principal  Mufcle  of  the  Knee, 
which  aftifts  in  moving  the  Leg. 

B.  One  of  the  chief  Mufcles  of  the  Pafterns, 
which  divides  below  the  Knee  in  two  Tendons, 
which  are  inferted  into  the  Paftern. 

c. 
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C.  A  ftrong  annular  Ligament,  by  which 
the  Tendon  of  the  laft  defcribed  Mufcle  is 
braced  down  to  the  Knee,  being  of  fo  great  a 
length  down  to  the  Pattern,  that  without  fuch 
an  attachment  would  intirely  lofe  its  fpring  and 
ability  to  motion. 

D.  The  uppermoft  Mufcle  of  the  Knee, 
which  runs  obliquely  acrofs,  and  is  inferted  in 
the  hind -part  of  it. 

E.  The  axillary  V ein,  which  appears  when 
the  Skin  is  carefully  taken  off,  to  fhew  the 
Mufcl.es  in  their  proper  lunation. 

FF.  The  Shank-bone,  as  it  appears  when 
the  anterior  Mufcles  of  the  Leg  are  differed. 

Fig,  2.  Keprefents  the  back  or  hind-part  of  the 

Fore-leg. 

A  A.  Two  of  the  principal  Mufcles  that  bend 
the  Knee. 

BB.  Another  principal  Mufcle  of  the  Knee. 

CC.  One  of  the  principal  Mufcles  that  bends 
the  Pattern. 

D.  Another  Mufcle  of  the  Pattern. 

EE.  The  great  Tendon  or  back  Sinew  which 
is  inferted  into  the  Heel,  and  is  plainly  vilible 
when  the  Mufcles  are  differed. 

F.  The  ftrong  annular  ligament  that  braces 
the  back  Sinew  under  the  Pattern,  and  is  often 
the  feat  of  humours  and  ulcers,  in  foul  or  flefhy- 
legged  Horfes. 

G.  The  Tendon  of  another  Mufcle  of  the 
Pattern,  that  runs  on  one  fide  of  the  bask  Si¬ 
ne  w>  and  partly  under  it. 
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H.  So  much  of  the  Shank-bone  as  appears 
in  this  view. 

I.  The  Splinter -bone  of  the  Fore-leg,  which 
correfponds  with  the  Radius  of  the  human  Arm. 

Tab.  XI.  Reprefents  two  different  views 
of  the  Hind-legs  of  aHorfe,  to  drew 
the  principal  Mufcles. 

Fig.  1 «  Shews  the  anterior  or  fore- part  of  the 

Hind-Leg. 

AAAA.  One  of  the  principal  Mufcles  of  the 
Hind-paftern,  which  defcends  from  the  Hip  to 
the  Heel. 

B.  One  of  the  chief  Mufcles  that  bends  the 
Hock. 

C.  One  of  the  principal  Mufcles  that  extends 
the  Paftern. 

D.  A  fmail  flefhy  Mufcle  that  helps  to  turn 
the  Hind-leg. 

EE.  Two  ftrong  cartilaginous  Ligaments 
that  brace  down  the  long  Mufcles  of  the  Pa¬ 
ftern  s  that  defcend  from  the  infide  of  the  Thigh. 

FF.  The  bones  on  the  infide  of  the  Hock, 
that  appear  when  the  Skin  is  taken  off  to  drew 
the  Mufcles. 

GG.  Branches  of  the  internal  crural  Veins. 

H.  The  Indep-bone. 

I.  A  rough  bony  procefs,  in  which  feveral 
Mufcles  have  their  origins  and  infections. 

•  KL.  The  Tendons  of  fome  of  the  Mufcles 
that  aire  infected  into  the  Heeh 

Fig. 2. 
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Fig.  2.  Shews  the  hind  or  back  part  of  the 
Hind-leg,  with  its  Mufcles. 

A .  A  Mufcle  of  the  Leg  called  the  Sartorius 
Mufcle  in  men,  and  helps  to  tarn  the  Leg  in¬ 
wards. 

B.  One  of  the  principal  Mufcles  of  the  Hock. 

C.  Another  principal  Mufcle  of  the  Hock. 

D.  One  of  the  Mufcles  of  the  Thigh,  cut  off 
above  its  infertion  into  the  Leg. 

E.  One  of  the  Mufcles  of  the  Leg,  inferted 
into  the  upper  infide  procefs  of  the  Hock. 

FF.  The  combination  of  feveral  Mufcles  that 
are  united  in  the  great  Tendon  or  matter  Sinew, 
that  is  inferted  into  the  Heel  of  the  Hock,  called 
in  the  human  body  the  j Vendo  Achillis . 

G.  One  of  the  Pattern  Mufcles  that  paffes 
over  the  outfide  of  the  Hock, 

H.  The  ending  or  termination  of  the  great 
Tendon  that  forms  the  Heel  of  the  Hock. 

II.  The  Mufcles  of  the  Patterns  that  run 
over  both  tides  of  the  Pattern-joint. 

KK.  The  tendinous  Mufcle  that  is  inferted 
into  the  Fetlock,  and  is  fometimes  called  the 
back  Sinew  of  the  Hind-leg. 

LL.  The  Tendons  of  the  Mufcles  that  de- 
fcend  on  both  fides  of  the  fmall  of  the  Xnftep 
or  Hind-leg,  and  are  inferted  into  the  Coffin- 
bone  to  move  the  Foot,  with  feme  twigs,  of 
Veins  which  appear  when  the  Skin  is  taken  off. 

M.  The  tendinous  part  of  a  Mufcle  that 
paffes  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  Foot,  corre- 
fpondipg  with  the  Plantaris  in  the  human  Foot, 

and 
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and  forms  in  a  Horfe  the  flefhy  part  of  the  Frog, 
&c. 

N.  Other  nervous  Mufcles  that  are  inferted 
into  the  lower  procefles  of  the  letter  Pattern, 
and  into  the  Coffin-bone. 

Tab.  XII.  Reprefents  the  Guts,  as  they 
appear  in  their  natural  lituation, 
when  the  lower  Belly  is  laid  open. 

AAAAAAAxY  The  Gut  colon,  its  feveral 
circumvolutions  and  windings,  with  its  folds 
and  purfes :  under  which  lie  the  final!  Guts. 

B.  The  Ccecum  or  blind  Gut. 

C.  The  ttreight  Gut. 

D.  The  Penis  or  Yard. 

E.  The  Fundament. 

Tab.  XIII.  Reprefents  the  Stomach  in 
two  different  views,  the  one  whole, 
the  other  cut  open,  to  fhew  the  Rugce 
or  furrows  on  its  infide.  Alfb  the 
courfe  of  the  Chyle ,  &c. 

Fig.  i.  Shews  the  Stomach  intirc. 

AAA.  The  outfide  of  the  Stomach,  with 
the  ramifications  or  branchings  of  the  Blood- 
veflels. 

B.  Part  of  the  upper  Orifice  or  Gullet. 

C.  The  Pyloris ,  or  lower  Orifice,  which  en¬ 
ters  the  fmall  Guts. 


Fig.  2. 
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Fig.  2,  Shews  the  Stomach,  with  a  piece  of 
it  cut  off,  that  the  infide  may  be  feen. 
AAA.  The  outfide  of  the  Stomach. 

B.  The  Gullet  cut  off  where  it  opens  into  the 

Stomach. 

C.  The  lower  Orifice. 

Fig.  3.  Shews  the  ladleal  Vefifels  proceeding 
from  the  fmall  Gut  to  the  Ducius  T’horacius. 
AAA.  Part  of  the  fmall  Gut  cut  off,  with 
the  ladteal  or  milky  vefiels  rifing  out  of  it. 

BBB.  The  courfe  of  the  fame  vefiels  along 
the  Me  fen  try  to  the  Thoracick  Dudt ;  with  the 
fmall  Blood- vefiels  of  the  Mefentery. 

CCC.  The  Thoracick  Du£t  cut  off,  which 
receives  the  Chyle  or  milky  liquid  from  the  fmall 
Guts  by  the  ladteal  Vefiels,  &c. 

DD.  Part  of  the  infide  of  the  Back-bone. 
EEEE.  Part  of  the  Ribs  cut  off. 

Tab.  XIV.  Sheweth  the  principal  parts 
contained  in  the  lower  Belly  of  a 
Horfe,  when  the  Guts  are  carefully 
taken  out  and  removed. 

AA.  The  Midriff  turned  up  to  fhew  its  un- 
der  fide. 

BBBB.  The  Liver. 

C.  The  Gall-pipe  cut  off  before  its  entrance 
into  the  Duodenum  or  fmall  Gut. 

D.  The  afcending  great  Vein,  or  Vena  Cava . 

E. 
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E.  The  Aorta  Dejcendens ,  or  the  defcending 
great  artery. 

FF.  T  he  Ureters  which  convey  the  urine 
from  the  Kidneys  to  the  Bladder. 

GG.  The  Kidneys. 

HH.  The  fpermatick  VefTels  on  the  right  fide. 
II.  The  fpermatick  VefTels  on  the  left  fide, 
KK.  The  defies  or  Stones. 

LL.  The  Vafa  Deferent! a . 

M.  The  Bladder. 

N.  The  InteJUmm  Rechmy  or  Straight  Gut 

O.  The  Penis  or  Yard. 

Tab.  XV.  Shews  the  Lungs,  the  Head 
of  the  Windpipe,  with  two  different 
views  of  the  Heart. 

Fig.  i.  Reprefents  the  whole  fubftance  of  the 

Lungs. 

AA.  Part  of  the  Windpipe. 

B.  The  left  Lobe  of  the  Lungs,  covered  with 
its  proper  Membrane. 

CC.  The  principal  branch  of  the  Windpipe 
on  one  fide,  with  its  feveral  ramifications  through 
the  Lungs. 

DDDD.  The  innumerable  Vehicles,  or  Air- 
bladders  that  arife  from  the  extremities  of  the 
fmall  Branches  of  the  Windpipe,  when  they  are 
blown  up  and  filled  with  air. 

Fig.  2.  Shews  the  Larynx ,  with  part  of  the 

Windpipe. 

A.  The  Epiglotis. 


B. 
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B.  The  CartilagQ  Scutiforme ,  or  fhield-like 
cartilage. 

C.  The  cartilaginous  rings  of  the  Windpipe. 

Fig.  3.  Shews  the  left  Ventricle  of  the  Heart 

laid  open. 

AA.  The  external  or  flefhy  fubftance  of  the 
Heart. 

BBB.  The  pulmonary  Vein  which  opens  into 
the  left  Ventricle. 

C.  The  left  Ventricle  which  receives  the 
Blood  from  the  pulmonary  Vein. 

Fig.  4.  Shews  the  right  Ventricle  of  the  Heart 

laid  open. 

AA.  The  Vena  Cava  cut  off  above  and  be¬ 
low. 

B.  The  entrance  of  that  Vein  into  the  right 
Ventricle. 

CC.  The  infi.de  of  that  Ventricle,  with  the 
Valves  and  the  Fibrillce ,  or  little  Fibres  that 
faften  the  ends  of  the  Valves  to  the  fubftance  of 
the  Heart. 

D.  The  Apex  or  point  of  the  Heart. 

Tab,  XVI,  Reprefents  the  principal 
Veins,*  as  they  are  diftributed  into  all 
parts  of  the  Body  of  a  Horfe, 

AA.  The  Vena  Cava ,  or  hollow  Vein  which 
receives  the  Blood  from  all  the  other  V$ins,  in 
order  to  its  conveyance  into  the  Heart. 
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BB.  The  axillary  Veins  which  receive  the 
Blood  from  the  Fore -lea's,  Bread  and  Belly,. 
&c. 

CC.  The  Veins  of  the  off  Leg  before,  which 
empty  themfelves  immediately  into  the  axillary 
Veins. 

DD.  The  Veins  of  the  left  or  near  Leg  be¬ 
fore,  which  enter  the  left  branch  of  the  axillary 
Vein. 

EE.  The  external  jugulars,  with  their  feve- 
ral  ramifications  that  return  the  Blood  chieflv 
from  the  external  parts  of  the  Head  and  Neck 
into  the  Cava. 

FFi  The  internal  jugular  Veins  that  return 
the  Blood  chiefly  from  the  Brain,  &c. 

GG.  The  Veins  difperfed  on  the  Face  and 
Cheeks,  that  empty  themfelves  chiefly  into  the 
external  Jugulars. 

H.  The  Vena  fine  Pari ,  or  Azygos ,  which 
opens  into  the  defcending  Trunk  of  the  Cava 
before  it  reaches  the  Heart. 

II.  The  coronary  Vein,  with  its  ramifications 
upon  the  Heart. 

KK.  The  Veins  peculiar  to  the  Midriff. 

LL.  Thofe  peculiar  to  the  Liver. 

MM.  The  veins  peculiar  to  the  Kidneys. 

N.  The  jun&ion  of  the  Iliac  Veins  in  the 
Cava  AfcendenSy  or  the  afcending  Cava . 

OO.  The  Veins  of  the  Tefticles. 

PP.  The  branches  of  the  Iliacs  that  are  dif¬ 
perfed  upon  the  Thighs  and  Hind-legs. 

Q^The  Veins  of  the  Tail. 

RR.  The  crural  Veins  that  are  difperfed  on 
the  Legs  and  Feet. 
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SS.  The  Veins  that  run  along  each  fide  of 
the  Belly,  which  receive  the  Blood  from  all  the 
external  parts  thereof,  and  open  into  the  Iliacs 

near  the  Groins. 

* 

Tab.  XVII.  Represents  the  V ena  Por¬ 
ta ,  as  it  rifes  from  the  Guts  and 
other  Inteftines,  with  its  diftribution 
through  the  Liver. 

A.  The  Trunk  of  the  Vena  Porta . 

P  A  principal  branch  that  rifes  from  the 
Stomach,  the  Spleen,  Duodenum ,  Omentum ,  &c. 
and  opens  into  the  Trunk  of  the  Porta  near  its 
middle. 

C.  Another  principal  branch  that  rifes  chiefly 
from  the  Veins  of  the  Mefentery,  the  Gut  Co¬ 
lon,  and  from  the  RePtum  or  Streight  Gut. 

D.  A  confiderable  branch  from  the  Mefen¬ 
tery,  the  Colon  and  Ccecumy  or  blind  Gut. 

E.  Two  confiderable  branches  from  the  Me¬ 
fentery  and  Colon  that  unite  near  the  Trunk  of 
the  Vena  Porta. 

FF.  Several  confiderable  branches  of  Veins 
that  arife  from  the  Mefentery,  and  from  all  the 
fmall  Guts  and  other  Inteftines,  and  open  into 
the  entrance  of  the  Vena  Porta . 

GGGG,  The  branches  of  the  Vena  Portay 
as  they  are  diftributed  through  all  parts  of  the 
Liver. 
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Tab.  XVIII.  Shews  the  Arteries  and 
their  diftribution  into  all  parts  of 
the  Body  of  a  Horfe. 

A.  The  Heart,  with  its  coronary  Arteries. 

B.  The  defcending  Trunk  of  the  Aorta  or 
great  Artery,  making  a  channel  along  the  Back, 

CC.  The  fubclavian  Arteries  that  pafs  under 
the  Collar-bone  to  the  Fore-legs. 

DDDD.  The  fuperior  and  inferior  cubital 
Arteries  that  are  difperfed  along  the  Fore-legs 
and  Feet,  conveying  the  Blood  for  the  nourifh- 
ment  of  thofe  parts. 

EE.  The  external  carotids  that  carry  the 
Blood  upwards  to  the  Head,  fending  out  bran¬ 
ches  as  they  pafs  along  to  the  mufcular  parts  of 
the  Neck. 

FF.  The  internal  carotid  Arteries,  which  alfo 
take  their  courfe  to  the  Brain  and  other  parts 
of  the  Head,  into  which  they  enter  by  different 
Foramina  or  holes. 

GGGG.  The  mod  confpicuous  branches  of 
the  external  and  internal  Carotids,  as  they  com¬ 
municate  one  with  another  in  the  Head  and  up¬ 
per  part  of  the  Neck  and  jaws,  and  have  their 
different  names  and  denominations  from  the  fe- 
veral  places  to  which  they  are  detached. 

HHHHHH.  The  intercoftal  Arteries  which 
pafs  out  between  the  Ribs  on  each  fide,  and  are 
beftowed  on  all  parts  of  the  Trunk  of  the 
Body. 
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II.  The  Arteries  that  are  bellowed  on  the 
Midriff  or  Skirt  on  the  Stomach,  and  other  in¬ 
ternal  parts. 

KK.  The  Arteries  that  are  difperfed  on  the 
Spleen  or  Melt,  the  Liver,  Mefentery,  and  fmall 
Guts. 

LL.  The  Arteries  bellowed  on  the  Kidneys. 

MM.  The  lumbal  Arteries  that  are  difperfed 
on  the  Bladder,  Intejlinum  Re5iwn>  and  other 
parts  within  the  Pelvis . 

NN.  The  feminal  Arteries  that  go  to  the 
Teflicles. 

OG.  The  Arteries  difperfed  on  the  Tellicles. 

PP.  The  Arteries  that  proceed  from  the  Hi- 
acs,  and  are  bellowed  on  the  Tail.  ; 

Q^QMThe  Iliac  Arteries  that  branch  off  into 
the  Thighs. 

RR.  The  crural  Arteries  that  are  bellowed 
on  the  Legs  and  Feet. 

Tab.  XIX.  Shews  one  fide  of  the  Head 
and  Neck  of  a  Horfe,  with  the  prin¬ 
cipal  Veins  as  they  appear  when  the 
Skin  and  Fat  is  removed. 

'  * 

AAA.  The  external  jugular  or  Neck-vein, 
which  is  chiefly  opened  in  moll  of  the  difor- 
ders  of  Horfes. 

B.  One  of  the  principal  branches  of  that 
Vein,  which  divides  under  the  Jaw,  and  re¬ 
ceives  forne  branches  from  the  internal  parts  of 
the  Head,  and  others  from  the  Temples,  Cheeks, 
and  from  the  upper  Jaw. 
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C.  Another  principal  branch  of  the  fame 
Vein,  which  divides  itfelf  behind  the  upper 
Jaw,  and  receives  branches  from  the  Parotid 
Glands,  and  from  the  Cerebellum ,  through  the 
Foramina  or  holes  in  the  bafis  of  the  Skull,  and 
other  more  external  branches  from  behind  the 
Ear. 

D.  A  branch  of  the  fame  Vein  which  pro¬ 
ceeds  externally  from  the  Eyes  and  Temples, 
and  are  called  the  Temporal,  and,  by  our  Farri¬ 
ers,  the  Temple  Veins. 

EE.  The  external  branches  called  the  Cheek 
Veins,  which  open  into  the  Jugular-vein, 

F.  The  union  of  two  branches,  one  from  the 
Nofe  along  the  Upper^Jaw,  and  another  re¬ 
flected  back  from  its  paffage  through  the  fore¬ 
part  of  the  Skull  below  the  Eye. 

GG.  Two  branches,  one  that  proceeds  from 
the  upper  Jaw,  and  the  other  from  the  under 
Jaw. 

HHH.  Several  fmall  branches  from  the  Muf- 
cles  of  the  fore-part  of  the  Neck,  that  open  di~. 
redtly  into  the  under  fide  of  the  jugular  or  Neck 
Vein. 

I.  Two  branches  that  proceed  from  the 
Mufcles  of  the  lower  part  of  the  Neck  and 
Shoulders,  and  open  into  the  fame  Vein. 

K.  Two  other  branches  that  proceed  from 
the  upper  part  of  the  Neck,  and  open  into  the 
upper  part  of  that  Vein, 
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Tab.  XX.  Reprefents  the  Nerves,  and 
their  diftribution  into  all  parts  of  the 
Body  of  a  Horfe. 

A  A.  The  fir  ft  pair  are  the  olfadory  Nerves 
that  go  to  the  Nofe,  and  the  organs  o£  fmelling. 

BB.  The  fecond  are  the  optic  Nerves  that 
contribute  to  fight  or  feeing. 

CC.  The  third  pair,  viz.  the  Motores  Occu- 
Jorum ,  or  Movers  of  the  Eyes,  are  the  Nerves 
that  are  fpread  on  the  Globe  of  the  Eye. 

DD.  The  fourth, called  the  pathetick  Nerves, 
becaufe  they  exprefs  fome  particular  pafiions. 

EE.  The  fifth  pair,  that  are  chiefly  fpread  on 
the  Eye-lids  and  Muicles  of  the  Eyes,  and  aflift 
their  motions. 

FF.  The  fixth  pair  go  to  the  Abduffior  Mu  fi¬ 
de  of  the  Eye,  and,  communicating  with  a  re- 
fledled  branch  of  the  fifth, forms  the  intercoftah 

GG.  The  feventh  pair  go  chiefly  to  the  Ear, 
and  are  difperfed  on  the  organs  of  hearing. 

HH.  The  eighth  pair,  called  the  Par  Vagum , 
becaufe  they  form  the  recurrent  Nerves,  which 
fend  branches  to  the  Vifcera ,  and  communicate 
with  almoft  all  the  other  Nerves. 

II.  The  ninth  are  chiefly  fpread  on  the  fub- 
fiance  of  the  Tongue,  and  are  the  inftruments 
of  tailing, 

KK.  The  tenth  pair  belong  chiefly  to  the  Ex - 
ten  for  Mufcles  of  the  Head. 

LL.  The  branches  that  go  to  the  Shoulders. 

MM.  The  branches  that?  go  to  the  Fore-feet 

and  Patterns. 
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NN,  The  recurrent  Nerves. 

OCX  The  branches  that  are  fpread  on  the 
Thighs,  from  the  Vertekra.of  the  Loins. 

PP.  The  branches  that  are  diftributed  on  the 
Hocks,  from  the  Os  Sacrum . 

QC^  The  Nerves  that  are  diftributed  on  the 
hind  Pafterns  and  Feet. 

i,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6.  The  Nerves  that  proceed 
from  the  medullary  fubftance  contained  in  the 
fix  Vertebrce  of  the  Neck. 

1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  ii,  12,  13,  14, 
15,  16,  17,  18.  The  Nerves  that  proceed  from 
the  medullary  fubftance  or  Pith  of  the  eighteen 
Vertebrce  of  the  Thorax  and  Back,  which  go  to 
the  Ribs  and  all  parts  of  the  Trunk. 

1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6.  The  Nerves  that  proceed 
from  the  Pith  or  medullary  ftibftance  of  the  fix 
Vertebrce  of  the  Loins. 

IIIIII.  The  Nerves  that  proceed  from  the 
Pith  of  the  three  uppermoft  Vertebrce  of  the 
Tail. 

* 

Tab.  XXI.  Reprefents  the  Eye  of  a 
Horfe  in  feveral  views. 

Fig.  1.  Shews  the  Eye,  with  the  tunica  Adnata * 
or  upper  Tegument  removed. 

AAAA.  The  tunica  Adnata  feparated  from 
the  Body  of  the  Eye,  and  reverfed  or  turned 
back. 

B.  The  Iris . 

CC.  The  Cornea . 

D.  The  Pupil.' 
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Fig.  2.  Shews  the  Eye  taken  out  of  the  Head, 
with  the  Mufcles  as  they  appear  without  dif- 
fedtion. 

A.  The  Pupil,  or  Sight  of  the  Eye,  as  it  is 
commonly  called. 

B.  The  Cornea  or  horny  coat  of  the  Eye. 

CC.  The  Tunica  Adnata ,  or  common  coat  of 

the  Eye. 

DDD.  The  Mufcles  of  the  Eye. 

EEE.  Their  infertions  into  the  Eye. 

F.  The  optic  Nerve  cut  off. 

Fig.  3.  Reprefents  the  Eye,  with  the  Mufcles 
feparated  and  diffcdled. 

AAAA.  The  four  principal  Mufcles  of  the 
Eye,  feparated  and  fpread  open. 

BB.  The  white  of  the  Eye,  which  in  a  Horfe 
is  much  variegated  with  brown  lines  or  flreaks* 
CC.  The  Cornea  or  horny  coat  of  the  Eye. 
D.  The  place  of  the  Ptjpil. 

Tab.  XXII.  Reprefents,  in  two  figures 
of  the  Hind-leg,  the  Blood-fpavin 
and  Bone-fpavin. 

Seepage  9  Fig.  j.  A.  Shews  the  in  fide  of  the  Hock, 
with  the  Varix  or  Blood-fpavin,  as  the  ob¬ 
it  rucled  Veins  appear  in  that  diflemper. 

Fig.  2 .  B.  Shews  the  Bone-fpavin,  on  the  in- 
fide  of  the  lower  part  of  the  Hock,  and  up¬ 
per  pad  of  the  Inftep-bone. 

Tab, 
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Tab.  XXIII.  Reprefents  in  two  figures 
the  Ring-bone  and  Curb. 

Fig.  i.  Shews  the  Fore-legs  of  a  Horfe  in  a 

firaight  pofition. 

AAA.  The  Ring-bone  or  circular  hard  fwell- 
ing  round  the  Faftern-joint. 

Fig.  2.  Shews  the  Hind  deg  of  a  Horfe  in  a 

bending  pofition. 

A.  The  Heel  of  the  Hock. 

B.  The  Curb  or  hard  fwelling,  as  it  appears 
when  grown  to  its  full  extent. 

Tab.  XXIV.  Reprefents  in  two  diffe¬ 
rent  views  of  the  Fore-leg,  the  vari¬ 
ous  kinds  of  Splents. 

Fig.  i.  The  hinder  or  back  Part  of  the  Fore¬ 
leg,  to  (hew  a  thorough  Splent. 

AA.  The  Splent  fituated  between  the  Shank- 
bpne  and  the  back  Sinew,  and  appearing  on 
both  tides  thereof. 

Fig.  2.  The  Fore-leg  tideways,  to  fhew  the 
more  ufual  and  ordinary  kind  of  Splents. 

B.  A  Splent  under  the  Knee,  near  the  Joint. 
A.  A  Splent  on  the  middle  and  fore-part  of 

the  Shank-bone,  disfiguring  the  Leg. 

C.  A  more  dangerous  Splent  on  the  back  part 
of  the  Shank-bone,  near  the  infertion  of  the 
Back-finew. 

Tab. 
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Tab.  XXV.  Reprefents  in  two  figures 
the  feveral  kinds  of  W  ind  galls  on  the 


Fig.  i.  Shews  the  Windgals  or  flatulent  Tu¬ 
mors  that  appear  on  the  fore-part  of  the  Leg. 
A.  B.  T  wo  Windgails  that  fometimes  arife 
snder  each  fide  of  the  Knee. 

C.  A  Windgall  on  the  Shin,  between  tw© 
mufcular  Tendons  a  little  above  the  Fetlock* 
joint. 

Fig.  2.  Shews  the  Windgals  on  the  hind  part 
of  the  Fore-leg,  with  an  uncommon  one 
above  the  Knee. 

A.  A  large  Windgall  between  the  Tendons 
of  the  Mufcles  above  the  Knee. 

B.  A  Windgall  under  the  Knee  behind. 

CC.  The  common  and  ufual  Windgails  on 

each  fide  the  back  Sinew, 

Tab.  XXVI.  Shews  the  Wens  and  Tu¬ 
mors  to  which  fome  Horfes  are  fub- 
jed:  about  their  Hocks. 

Fig.  i.  A.  A  large  Wen,  as  it  appears  on  the 
Fleel  of  the  Flock. 

Fig.  2.  A.  B.  C.  Windgails  or  flatulent  Tu¬ 
mors,  that  arife  in  all  the  hollow  parts  of  the 


Hock. 
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Tab.  XXVII.  Reprefents  a  large  Wen 
on  the  Elbow  of  a  Horfe,  mark’d  A. 

Tab.  XXVIII.  Reprefents  the  Poll-evil. 

A.  A  large  fwelling  behind  the  Poll. 

B.  The  matter  running  from  the  Orifice  on 
the  Top  of  the  Poll,  where  it  ufually  breaks. 

Tab.  XXIX.  Shews  the  Fiflula ,  viz.  a 
Tumor  that  fometimes  arifes  on  the 
Withers  of  a  Horfe,  and  produces  a 
fiftulous  Ulcer. 

A.  The  Tumor  as  it  appears  on  one  fide  of 
the  Withers. 

B.  The  appearance  it  makes  on  the  other, 

when  it  rifes  on  both  fides. 

& 

C.  The  place  where  it  ufually  breaks  when  it 
comes  to  maturity. 

D#  The  matter  running  from  the  Orifice. 

Tab.  XXX.  Reprefents  a  Quittor  and 
falfe  Quarter  in  two  figures. 

Fig.  1.  Shews  the  Quittor. 

A.  the  Orifice  from  whence  the  matter  ge¬ 
nerally  flows. 

B.  The  matter  running  down  the  Quarter. 

CC.  The  fwelling  round  the  Coronet. 

D. 
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D.  The  finking  and  depreflure  of  the  Hoof, 
caufed  by  the  malignity  of  the  Ulcer. 

Fig.  2.  Shews  the  falfe  Quarter. 

A.  The  feam  on  the  Quarter,  from  the  Co¬ 
ronet  to  the  bottom  of  the  Foot. 
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ACCIDENTS  amongft  Eiorfes,  often  caufed  by  full  feed¬ 
ing  and  want  of  exercife,  vol.  i.  page  193. 

Age  of  a  Horfe,  the  knowledge  of  it,  i.  6.  How  bell  difco- 
vered  after  the  Mark  is  out,  i.  10. 

Air  neceffary  for  confumptive  Edorfes,  ii.  87. 

Aliment ,  the  courfe  of  it,  i.  106. 

Alterative  powders,  fee  Ant'monial. 

Anatomy  of  a  Horfe,  i.  54. 

Anchoroides,  one  of  the  Membranes  of  the  Brain,  i\  139. 

Antients ,  very  circumftantial  in  defcribing  the  Difeafes  of  the 
Eye,  i.  310. 

. —  reduced  tumours  to  four  kinds,  ii.  242. 

Antimonial,  and  other  alterative  powders,  fometimes  neceffary 
after  grafs,  i.  214. 

- -  powders  good  for  the  eyes,  i.  337. 

.  and  other  mineral  preparations,  good  to  deftroy  worms, 

i.  122. 

Anus ,  or  Fundament,  its  Mufcles,  i.  86. 

Apoplexy ,  the  figns  of  it,  i.  256.  The  cure,  257, 

Appetite ,  loft,  ii.  92.  The  ufual  caufesof  it,  93.  The  cure,  94. 
A  proper  purge  for  a  Horfe  that  feeds  poorly,  ibid.  Hard  to 
be  cured  when  it  proceeds  from  a  hot  and  fiery  difpofition,  95. 

- voracious,  defcribed,  ii.  96.  Foul  feeders  differ  in  fome 

refpedts  from  Horfes  of  a  voracious  appetite,  97.  The  cure  of 
a  voracious  appetite,  98. 

Aqueous ,  or  watry  humour  in  the  Eye,  i.  153. 

Aromatics ,  good  for  Horfes  in  cold  countries,  i.  164.' 

Arteries ,  their  ufe,  i,  119.  Their  diftribution  into  all  parts  of 
the  Body  of  a  Horfe,  1 20.  Their  mechanifm  and  ftru£ture,i  23. 
Afcarides ,  or  needle-worms,  ii.  113.  Signs  of  them,  115.  In 
what  manner  they  affect  a  Horfe,  118.  The  cure,  12 o, 
may  fee  Cough. 


Back  Sinew,  which,  ii.  3. 

Back,  the  mufcles  of  it,  i.  82. 

Back  Sinew  ftrained,  ii.  373.  The  cure,  ibid. 

Balls ,  to  help  the  working  off  of  phyfic,  i.  238. ---for  a  cold,  ii.  6. 
---for  worms,  ii.  8.— for  pleuretic  diforders,  ii.  26.— fora  cold, 
or  afthma,  ii.  40,  42. ‘--for  Horfes  that  wheeze,  and  are  thick 
winded,  ii.  46. --for  bad  winded  Horfes,  ii.  63,  67,  72.— -for 
confumptive  Horfes,  ii.  87. --for  the  gripes,  ii.  104.— to  ftreng- 
then  the  Stomach  and  Bowels,  ii,  130.-, -for  the  yellows,  ii. 
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142. ---for  hurts  in  the  Kidneys,  ii.  154.-  for  Horfes  that  phs 
with  pain,  ii.  155 . — for  a  fuppreffion  of  urine  from  a  defeat  m 
the  Kidneys,  ii.  i57---for  a  Horfe  that  hales  blood,  ii.  163. — 
for  a  diabetes,  or  profufe  haling,  ii.  167. --for  the  mange, 
ii.  196.--  for  the  farcy,  ii.  235.— for  the  glanders,  ii.  341.-— 
Not  to  be  too  large,  i.  240.  The  manner  of  giving  them, 
i.  241. 

Bars,  in  a  Horfe’s  Mouth,  which,  i.  2. 

Means,  their  properties  and  ufe,  i.  17 1. 

Belly ,  fee  Lower-belly. 

Binding  of  the  hoof,  i.  23.  ii.  380.  The  cure,  ii  ibid. 

Bladder ,  its  mufcles,  Lfc.  i.  87.  Difeafes  of  the  Bladder,  ii.  149. 

Bleed, ng,  neceffary  to  Horfes  when  they  firft  come  from  the  dea¬ 
ler’s  hands,  i.  191.  Cautions  about  bleeding,  i.  218.  Cafes 
that  require  bleeding,  i.  219.  Bleeding  very  neceffary  in  an 
apoplexy,  i.  257.  In  fevers,  i.  351,  360,  377.  In  cold?,  ii* 
4.  In  pleurefies,  ii.  25.  In  confumptions,  ii.  86.  In  the 
yellows,  ii.  140.  In  hurts  of  the  Kidneys,  ii  153,  137.  In 
a  ftranguary,  ii.  162.  In  furfeits,  ii.  175,  177.  In  the  mol¬ 
ten  greafe,  ii.  1 89.  and  in  the  farcy. 

-  in  the  mouth,  its  ufe  in  the  gripes,  ii.  102. 

- - how  flopped  when  a  haemorrhage  happens,  ii.  310. 

Blood ,  difeafes  that  affed  it,  ii.  169. 

BloodJ pavin,  properly  a  varix,  ii.  2^3.  The  caufe  of  a  blood  - 
fpavin,  ibid.  The  cure  of  it,  284.  Strengthening-charge 
proper  in  a  blood-fpavin,  288. 

Blood-veffeh  defcrib’d,  i.  56,  119. 

Bloody- flux,  fee  Lax  and  fcouring . 

Blows  on  the  eyes,  how  cured,  i.  313.  Blows  orbruifes,  ii.  248. 

Body  of  a  Horfe,  ufually  called  his  carcafe,  ii.  3. 

Bones ,  their  nature  and  ufe,  i.  5 7. ---of  a  Horfe  defcribed,  i.  58. 

Bone-fpavin  defcribed,  ii.  252.  The  ufual  caufes  of  a  bone-fpa- 
vin,  233.  The  prognoftics,  254.  The  cure.  Spavins  in  old 
Horfes  fometimes  obibnate,  238.  When  fpavins  are  like  to 
prove  incurable,  259.  Sometimes  bold  attempts  fucceed  in  the 
cure  of  obftinate  fpavins,  261.  An  inftance  of  a  very  fine 
Horfe  cured,  ibid*  Diilortions  of  the  fmall  Bones  of  the  Hock 
fometimes  miftaken  for  fpavins,  263. 

Bots  in  the  Stomach  very  often  the  caufe  of  convulfions  in  Horfes, 
i.  281.  The  bots  defcribed,  ii.  112.  Bots  common  in  the 
months  of  May  and  June  among  young  Horfes,  115.  The 
manner  of  curing  bots,  i.  286.  ii.  116. 

Bowels ,  disorders  proceeding  from  them,  i.  279. 

Brain ,  a  defcription  of  it,  ii.  1  39. 

Bran ,  its  ufe,  i.  172. 

Breaft- bone  of  a  Horfe,  i,  64.  The  Mufcles  Of  the  Bread:,  i.  83, 
Difeafes  Horfes  are  fubjeft  to  in  their  Breaft,  ii.  1. 

Broken  wind,  fee  Wind. 

z  Burns, 
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Burns ,  how  to  be  treated,  ii.  314.  Two  extraordinary  cafes  of 
burns,  316. 

Buying  of  Horfes  well,  no  fmall  difficulty  in  it,  i.  12.  Sufficient 
trial  neceffary,  13. 

C 

Cancerous  ulcers,  ii.  328.  An  inftance  of  a  rowel  turning  cance* 
rous,  ibid. 

Cancer  on  a  Horfe’s  flank,  229.  How  cured,  ibid.  Cancerous 
wart  on  the  Nofe  of  a  Horfe,  331.  Cancer  among  the  ingui¬ 
nal  Glands,  332. 

Canker  in  the  Foot,  ii.  388.  The  cure  389. 

Carcafe ,  or  Body  of  a  Horfe,  its  defetts,  i  31.  A  Horfe  well 
carcafed  defcribed,  33.  , 

Catarafts  in  Horfes  eyes,  how  caufed,  i.  328.  Cataradts  in 
moon-blind  Horfes  defcribed,  344. 

Cavernous  ulcers  defcribed,  ii.  324. 

Caul ,  a  defcripdon  of  it,  i.  103. 

Cerebellum ,  one  of  the  principal  parts  of  the  Brain,  i.  140. 

Cerebrumy  or  Brain,  i.  1  39. 

Cheft ,  or  upper  cavity,  its  internal  parts  defcribed,  i.  1 1 2. 

Cholicky  fee  Gripes. 

Circulation  of  the  Blood,  its  courfe,  i.  125. 

Coffin- joint,  which,  i.  4.  Mufclesof  the  Coffin-joint,  i.  92,  98. 
Coffin-joint,  when  ftrained,  how  cured,  ii.  372. 

Coffin- bone,  wffiich,  i.  67,  69. 

Colds ,  malignant,  frequent  among  Horfes,  i.  374.  Signs  of  a 
malignant  cold,  375.  An  epidemical  cold  in  the  year  1732 
defcribed,  ibid.  The  method  of  curing  a  malignant  cold,  377. 
This  diftemper  of  fhort  continuance,  378.  Spring  colds  in 
fome  feafons  accompanied  with  an  epidemical  fever,  383.  The 
caufes  of  colds  in  Horfes,  ii.  2.  Signs  of  a  cold,  3.  Young 
Horfes  moil  fubje£t  to  colds,  4.  The  cure  of  a  cold,  ibid.  A 
proper  method  of  treating  a  frefh  cold,  65. 

Component-pans  of  a  Horfe,  i.  55. 

CW'diarges,  when  to  be  ufed,  ii.  250. 

Charge  for  a  blood-fpavin,  ii.  288.  For  a  ring-bone,  271, 

ChoroideSy  the  third  membrane  of  the  Eye,  i.  153. 

Chrijl aline  humour  in  the  Eye,  i.  154. 

Collar- bones,  which,  i.  64. 

Colours  of  Horfes,  obfervations  concerning  them,  i.  43. 

Colt-ev il,  whar,  ii.  168. 

Complicated ,  or  compound  fevers,  fee  Fevers. 

ConjlitutionSy  fome  more  eafily  infefted  than  others,  ii.  336. 

Confumptiony  ii  83.  Horfes  fubjecl  to  confumptions  and  wafting 
difeafes,  ibid.  The  caufe  cf  a  confumption,  84.  Hot  Horfes 
molt  liable  to  confumptions,  ibid .  Signs  of  it,  85.  Prognof- 
tics,  ibid.  The  cure,  86.  Air  and  moderate  exercife  good 
for  confumptive  Horfes,  87. 
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Coyrtufed  wounds  on  the  joints,  ii.  306. 

Con<vtiljionb,  i.  279.  The  caufe  of  this  diftemper  for  the  tnoft  part 
from  vermin  in  the  Stomach,  281.  Sometimes  from  ulcers 
and  impoffhumes  in  the  Midriff  and  Bowels,  284.  How  dif- 
tinguifbed,  ibid.  The  good  and  bad  prognoilics,  287.  The 
cure  when  it  proceeds  from  bots,  286.  Inffances  of  this  kind* 
289.  The  cure  when  it  proceeds  from  the  midriff’,  298.  In- 
ffance  of  an  universal  cramp,  2.99.  The  cure,  300.  A  proper 
purge  for  a  cdnvulfed  Horfe,  302.  Corivullions  and  flaggers 
from  a  retention  of  the  dung  and  aliment,  302.  The  cau {t,ibid. 
The  figns  of  this  kind,  303.  The  cure,  304.  A  very  re" 
markable  cafe  of  an  extreme  fullnefs  of  the  ffomach  that  proved 
mortal,  307. 

Comer-teeth,  which,  i.  8.  * 

CoJUvenefs ,  the  ilfual  caufes  of,  from  whence  it  proceeds,  ii.  134. 
The  cure,  ibid.  Habitual coftivenefs,  how  to  be  treated,  135. 

Cough  and  allthma,  ii.  37.  The  caufes  of  a  fettled  cough,  ibid.  • 
The  figns  and  diagnoffics  carefully  to  be  obferved,  36.  How 
to  diffinguifh  the  different  kinds  of  a  cough,  37.  The  cure,  40. 
Horfes  that  wheeze  and  rattle,  44.  Their  cure,  45.  The 
great  benefit  of  exercife,  47.  Cough,  when  it  leaves  a  Horfe 
on  a  fudden,  is  apt  to  return,  70. 

Crib-biting  defcribed,  i.  39.  More  frequent  in  London  than  in 
other  places,  40. 

Crib  biters ,  the  mod  fubjedl  to  the  gripes,  ii.  loo. 

Critical  tumours,  fee  Tumours. 

Crown- -fcab,  how  cured,  ii.  386. 

Cuticula ,  or  fcarff-fkin  defcribed,  i.  99. 

Cutis ,  or  Hide,  i.  100. 

Curb  deicribed,  ii.  264,  The  caufes  of  curbs,  265.  The  heavy 
breed  mod  fubjedt  to  them,  ibid.  The  cure*  ibid.  Purging 
iome times  neceffary  after  cure  of  a  curb,  266.  • 

D 

Dealers  generally  give  their  Horfes  too  little  exercife  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  their  diet,  i.  188.  Horfes  to  be  ufed  very  gently  when 
they  firfl  come  from  the  dealer’s  ftables,  i.  19 1.  Exercife  in 
the  open  air  of  great  fervice  in  this  cafe,  ibid. 

Defers  to  be  avoided  in  buying  of  Horfes,  i.  12. 

Diabetes »  or  profufe  ftaling,  defined,  ii.  163.  The  caufes  of 
profufe  flailing,  ibid.  Diabetes  generally  the  refult  of  long 
continued  ficknefs,  furfeits,  &c.  ibid.  Very  difficult  to  re¬ 
move  in  Horfes  of  a  weakly  conftitution,  ibid.  The  cure  of 
young  Horfes  that  pits  from  fearfulnefs,  1 66*  The  cure  of  a 
true  diabetes,  167. 

Diapbragma ,  or  midriff,  defcribed,  i.  84, 

Diarrhoea,  fee  Lax  and  fcouring. 

Diet  proper  in  fevers,  i.  351.  In  the  ffrangles,  ii.  16.  For 
Horfes  that  fcour,  ii.  1 29.  A  proper  diet  for  Horfes  that  have 
§  their 
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their  Kidneys  any  ways  affe&ed,  ii.  153.  A  diet  for  forfeited 
Horfes,  183. 

Diet- drinks,  fee  Drinks. 

Difeafes  of  Horfes,  i.  254. 

Drinks  for  Horfes,  to  be  made  fomewhat  palatable,  i.  240.  The 
manner  of  giving  drinks,  241.  Grofs  powders  improper  in 
drinks,  242.  Cautions  in  adminiftring  drinks  to  lick  Horfes, 
243.  Laxative  draughts,  ■  235.  Drink  to  help  the  working 
off  phyfic,  238.  Drink  for  a  lethargy,  262.  For  an  epi- 
lepfy,  269.  For  convulfive  diforders,  287,  300.  Forafimplc 
fever,  251.  For  compound  fevers,  360,  364.  For  a  cold,  ii. 
4.  For  the  worms,  9.  For  the  ftrangles,  16,  19.  For  a  pleu- 
rify,  26.  .Drink  proper  after  mercurial  medicines,  41.  For 
Horfes  that  are  bad  winded,  64.  For  confumpdve  Horfes,  87. 
For  Horfes  that  feed  poorly,  95.  For  a  Horfe  of  a  voracious 
appetite,  98.  For  a  Horfe  that  purges  or  fcotirs,  125.  For 
the  yellows,  141.  For  hurts  in  the  Kidneys,  154.  For  the 
ilranguary,  162. 

Drugs ,  the  necefiity  of  their  being  found,  i.  214.  The  danger 
of  purging  with  bad  drugs,  231. 

Dura  mater ,  the  uppermoft  cover  to  the  brain,  i.  138. 

E 

Ear  of  a  Horfe  defcribed,  i.  155.  The  external  Ear,  ibid.  The 
organs  of  hearing,  156.  Some  obfervations  concerning  them, 
158.  Setting  up  the  Ears  injurious  to  fome  Horfes  in  their 
hearing,  156.  The  mufcles  of  the  Ear,  78* 

Earth  worms,  or  Territes  defcribed,  i.  113. 

Elbow  of  a  Horfe,  which,  i.  3. 

Englijh  provender  fuitable  to  the  conftitution  of  our  Horfes, 

i.  165. 

Epiglojl  is,  i.  78. 

Epidemical  fevers,  i.  373.  A  fever  of  this  kind  in  the  year 
1734,  defcribed,  383.  The  cure,  381. 

Epidemical  cold  defcribed,  i.  1375.  The  method  of  cure,  377. 
The  daggers  and  yellows  fometimes  epidemical,  3 87. 

Epilepfy  defcribed,  i.  265.  Commonly  called  the  falling  licknefs, 
ibid.  The  caufes  of  epileptic  diforders,  efpecially  in  Horfe*?, 
266.  How  diftinguifhed  from  the  gripes  in  Horfes,  267.  Two 
extraordinary  cafes  of  epileptic  Horfes,  ibid.  270.  The 
cure,  269. 

Exercife,  the  advantages  of  it,  i.  182.  The  right  time  and  man¬ 
ner  of  giving  Horfes  exercife,  183.  Exercife  neceffary  after 
bleeding,  191.  The  want  of  exercife  dangerous,  193.  Ex¬ 
ercife  in  the  open  air  of  great  fervice,  191.  Exercile  proper 
in  obftinate  coughs,  ii.  47.  Exercife  good  for  ccnfomprive 
Horfes,  87. 

Eyes,  the  beft  judges  fometimes  miftakes  about  them,  i.  14. 
Their  feveral  defers,  13.  The  beft  way  of  examining  a 
Vol,  II,  F  f  Horie’s 
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Horfe’s  Eyes.  i.  17.  Defcription  of  a  good  Eye,  18.  Mufcles 
of  the  Eye,  75,  EyeofaHorfe,  a  defcription  of  it,  150. 
The  orbit  of  the  Eye,  ibid.  Its  membranes  or  coats,  151.  The 
three  humors  which  chiefly  compofe  the  Eye-ball,  153.  Eyes, 
their  difeafes,  310, 

Eye-Yvls,  their  mufcles,  i.  74.  The  manner  of  hitching  them 
when  they  are  cut,  320. 

Eye- veins,  miftakes  about  taking  them  up,  i.  341. 

F 

Falfe- quarter,  what,  if.  383. 

Farcin,  or  farcy,  fometimes  catching  and  infeftious  i.  383.  if. 
237.  Miftakes  about  the  farcy,  i'i.  198.  The  farcy  defer! bed, 
I99.  The  caufe  of  the  farcy,  ibid .  The  ftgns  of  it,  201. 
Speciflc  remedies  of  little  ufe  in  the  farcy,  204.  The  farcy 
eafily  cured  when  the  fymptoms  are  favourable,  205.  Some¬ 
times  refembles  the  St.  Anthony  s  Are,  206*  Three  degrees  in 
the  farcy,  20 7.  How  Horfes  are  managed  in  the  firft  liage  of 
this  diftemper,  208.  Bleeding  in  the  farcy  almofl:  always  ne- 
ceffary,  209.  When  the  farcy  begins  in  the  large  veins,  how 
managed,  21 1.  How  treated  about  the  Patterns,  217.  Farcy 
in  the  Flank  not  to  be  overlooked,  214.  Wherein  the  farcy  in 
the  limbs  differs  from  the  greafe,  217.  7"he  cure  of  the  farcy 
when  it  grows  inveterate,  220.  When  neceflary  to  open  the 
budTand  cleanfe  the  ulcers,  221.  Very  defperate  methods 
ufed  in  the  cure  of  the  farcy,  223.  Cautions  in  adminiftring 
mercurial  medicines,  226.  The  hurrying  of  a  cure  in  an  ob- 
ftinate  farcy  dangerous.  233.  The  cure  when  joined  with 
the  yellows,  ibid.  The  cure  when  the  blood  is  in  a  morbid 
ftate,  234.  Some  kinds  not  to  be  cured  without  the  conftant 
ufe  of  outward  applications,  235=  In  what  manner  the  farcy 
appears  when  incurable,  236.  How  an  epidemical  farcy  ap¬ 
pears,  and  the  coniequence  thereof,  237.  The  water-farcy 
has  very  little  or  no  refemblance  to  the  true,  238.  This  of 
two  kinds,  ibid. '  The  cure,  239, 

Faults  of  Horfes,  fee  Defe&s. 

Fear ,  tholp  Horfes  that  are  much  difpofed  to  it  of  fmall  value, 
2.  38. 

Feeding  of  Horfes,  obfervations  concerning  it,  i.  165.  Feeding 
at  grafts,  172.  In  the  houfe,  180. 

Feet,  their  defe&s,  i.  19.  A  thin  or  weak  foot,  ibid.  A  very 
.  hard  or  ftrbng  Foot,  20.  Narrow  Heels,  22.  Hoofs  bound, 
23.  Other  defeats  of  the  Feet,,  24.  A  good  Foot  deferibed, 
27.  Bones  of  the  Feet,  which,  i.  66.  Difeafes  of  the  Feet, 
ii.  378. 

Fevers,  a  definition  of  them,  with  the  various  kinds,  i.  348. 

Fever,  Ample,  deferibed,  i.  349.  Simple  fevers  ufual  in  fome  hot 
feafons,  ibid.  The  caufe of  thefe  fevers,  350.  Signs  and  dia¬ 
gnoses,  ibid.  The  cure,  352.  The  manner  of  feeding  in  fe¬ 
vers. 
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vers,  ibid.  Uieful  oblervations,  333.  Symptoms  that  require 
continuance  of  medicines,  354.  Signs  of  a  perfeft  recovery, 

„  355- 

Fever,  inflammatory,  how  managed,  i.  336.  The  ill  effects  of  an 
inflammatory  fever,  337. 

Fever,  compound,  defcribed,  i.  357.  Malignant  and  putrid;  ibid. 
Pradlitioners  apt  to  mifiake  in  thefe  fevers,  358.  The  caufes 
of  malignant  and  putrid  fevers,  ibid.  Signs  and  prognoflics, 

3  39  The  cure,  360.  Cautiotis  in  bleeding,  ibid.  A  proper 
diet,  361.  Proper  remedies  in  the  increafe  of  this  diflemper, 
364.  A  method  of  cure  for  Horfes  of  fmall  value,  ibid.  Dan¬ 
gerous  fy mptoms  to  be  regarded,  363.  A  proper  method  when 
the  fever  is  of  a  putrid  kind,  i.367.  How  to  ti*eat  a  Horfe  that  is 
on  the  recovery,  370. 

Fever,  epidemical,  372.  Horfes  fometimes  fubjedt  to  peflilen- 
tial  fevers,  373.  An  epidemical  fever  among  Horfes  in  the 
year  1734,  deicribed,  389.  The  cure,  381..  Why  fo  many 
Horfes  mifcarry  in  fuch  diftempers,  ibid. 

Finger  the  bell;  probe,  where  it  can  be  ufed,  ii.  363. 

Firing ,  firfi  borrowed  from  the  Arabians,  i.  163.  The  Arabians 
fired  their  young  Horfes  to  ftrengthen  their  limbs,  ibid.  The 
method  of  firing,  250.  The  manner  of  firing  a  bone  fpavin, 
ii.  262.  Firing  the  only  method  to  remove  a  ring~bone,  270. 
How  proper  in  the  cure  of  a  fpient,  276.  Ufeful  in  the  cure 
of  wind  galls,  281 . 

Fijlulous  ulcers  defcribed,  ii.  325. 

Fijlula  on  the  withers  often  no  other  than  a  liiiuous  ulcer,  ii.  358. 
The  caufes  of  a  fiflula  on  the  withers,  339.  Signs,  tdfc.  ibid. 
The  method  of  cure,  360.  No  repellents  proper  when  the 
fwelling  is  critical,  362.  The  right  way  to  open  tumors  on  a 
Horfe’s  withers,  ibid.  The  right  way  to  manage  when  the 
bones  are  foul,  363.  Sharp  tinctures  proper  in  thole  cafes,  366. 

Flegmatic,  or  dull  and  heavy  Horfes  defcribed,  i.  39.  Subjedt  to 
curbs,  265. 

Flejby  pannicle,  what,  i.  1 01. 

Foal- teeth,  which,  i.  6. 

Fomentations  proper  in  ruptures,  ii.  147.  Neceffaryin  fwellings, 
tumors,  &c.  247.  Of  fmgular  ule  in  wounds,  307*  Ufeful 
after  rowels,  369. 

Foot ,  fee  Feet. 

Foul  feeders  differ  in  fame  refpedts  from  Horfes  of  a  voracious 
appetite,  ii.  97.  How  thefe  fort  of  Horfes  ought  to  be  ma¬ 
naged,  98. 

Fretfulnefs,  a  bad  quality  in  a  Horfe,  i,  38. 

Frontal*  or  Forehead  bone,  which,  i.  58, 

Fr Iee  Funning- thru Jb . 
dament ,  its  mufcles,  i.  86. 

F  f  2 
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Gall  pipe  defer ibed,  i.  lo8. 

Gangrene  in  the  Plate  vein  from  bleeding,  ii.  309. 

Gar  lick  ufeful  in  dry  coughs,  ii.  69,  71. 

Gelding ,  in  what  manner  performed,  i.  252. 

Genital  parts  of  a  Horfe,  1.  no. 

Glanders  deferibed,  ii.  352.  Some  caufes  of  the  glanders,  333. 
The  true  nature  of  the  glanders,  ibid .  Signs  and  prognodics  of 
the  glanders,  334.  The  glanders  the  molt  infectious  of  all 
other  diiiempers  in  Horfes,  335.  Cautions  to  prevent  Horfes 
being  infected,  338.  Fruitleis  trials  made  for  the  cure  of  the 
glanders,  339.  Inward  means  neceflary,  340.  Two  Horfes 
cured  of  the  glanders,  ibid.  Difcoveries  made  in  opening  glan¬ 
ders,  344. 

Glands ,  or  kernels,  deferibed,  i.  56,  130.  Inflated  kernels  under 
the  jaws  dangerous,  133.  Loofe  kernels  common  to  young 
Horfes,  ibid.  Mr.  Che/elden  s  account  of  the  glands,  130. 
Their  various  kinds,  1 32.  The  ufe  of  the  glands,  133.  Sub¬ 
lingualis  gland  the  feat  of  the  ftrangles,  ibid.  Lymphatic  glands, 
134.  Difeafes  of  the  glands,  136. 

Glandala  pinealis,  ridiculoufly  took  by  Des  Cartes  to  be  the  feat 
of  the  foul,  i.  1 34. 

GlaJJey  humour  of  the  Eye,  which,  i.  154. 

GHflers,  their  feveral  kinds  and  ufes,  i.  244.  Glider  emollient 
or  laxative,  246.  Purging,  ibid.  Redringent,  247.  Cautions 
in  adminiftring  gliders,  248.  Horfes  to  be  raked  before  their 
gliders,  249.  Gliders  proper  in  a  lethargy,  263.  In  con- 
vuldons  from  the  midriff,  298.  In  fevers,  334.  In  pleu- 
rifies,  ii.  27.  A  redringent  glider  for  a- fcouring,  128.  A 
glider  for  the  yellows,  140.  For  a  fuppreffion  of  urine, 
158.  For  the  molten-greafe,  190. 

67z/?*r-pipe,i  tsform  and  fize,  L  250.  A  pipe  preferable  to  a  fy- 
ringe,  ibid. 

Grafs ,  its  properties,  i.  174.  Signs  in  Horfes  that  require  grafs, 
199.  A  fummer’s  run  at  grafs,  when  neceflary,  196.  The 
fait  marfhes  often  the  mod  proper,  198.  Midakes  concerning 
grafs,  201.  Soiling,  its  ufe,  205.  What  herbage  fitted  for  foil¬ 
ing,  206.  Cautions  in  foiling  Horfes,  208.  Horfes  taken  from 
grafs,  how  managed, 209.  Running  abroad  in  the  winter,  210. 
The  right  management  of  Horfes  newly  . taken  from  grafs,  212. 
Antimonial  and  other  alterative  powders  fometimes  neceflary 
after  grafs,  214.  In  what  manner  a  Horfe  is  to  be  ordered  to 
fit  him  for  grafs,  213.  The  proper  time  of  purging  after  grafs, 
216.  Rowelling  after  grafs,  cautions  concerning  it,  217.  Grafs 
the  effedls  of  it  on  broken-winded  Horfes,  ii.  82.  Some¬ 
times  effectual  in  recovering  the  tone  of  the  ftomach,  131. 

Greafe ,  melted,  fee  Molt en-Gr safe. 

Greafe , 
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Greafe ,  what  Horfes  moil  fubjed  to  it,  ii.  383.  The  cure  of  the 
greafe,  384. 

Gripes,  crib  biters  moil  fubjedt  to  this  difiemper,  ii.  100.  The 
figns  of  the  gripes,  101.  The  ufe  of  bleeding  in  the  mouth  in 
the  gripes,  102.  Riding  Horfes  in  the  gripes  not  always  fafe, 
ibid.  Infiances  of  burftennefs  in  the  gripes,  103.  Cautions  to 
prevent  dangerous  accidents  in  the  gripes,  1 04.  The  common 
methods  often  hurtful  in  the  gripes,  10^.  The  figns  of  reco¬ 
very,  io5.  When  the  gripes  are  complicated  with  inward  in¬ 
flammation,  how  diftinguiflied,  ibid .  Dry  and  humid,  or  moifi, 
cholics,  107.  The  latter  fometynes  ends  in  mortification  of  the 
guts,  &C.  ibid.  The  cure  of  an  inverate  cholic,  108.  Purging 
after  cholics  ufeful,  ibid.  The  dry  gripes,  in  what  manner  to 
be  managed,  109.  Remarks  on  Horfes  that  have  died  of  the 
cholic,  in. 

Grift le,  or  cartilage,  what,  i.  57. 

Gullet  defcribed,  i.  104. 

Gun  Jhot  wounds,  fee  Wounds. 

Gutta  ferena  defcribed,  i.  346.  The  figns,  ibid. 

Guts ,  their  mufcles,  i.  86.  The  guts  defcribed,  10 f. 

H 

Habits  to  be  broke  gradually,  i.  187. 

Hair ,  the  nature  of  it,  i.  99. 

Haunch-bone,  which,  i.  67. 

Hay ,  its  qualities,  i.  1 66.  Mow-burnt  hay,  167.  Rye-grafs 
hay,  168.  Horfes  that  mangle  their  hay,  how  to  be  ufea,  180. 

Head,  the  bones  of  it,  i.  58.  Mufcles  of  the  head,  74.  Dif- 
eafes  of  the  head,  234. 

Health ,  figns  of  it  in  Horfes,  i.  162.  Phyfic  no  ways  neceffary 
to  Horfes  in  health,  ibid. 

Heart ,  a  defcription  of  it,  i.  86,  1 1  5. 

Haw,  in  moon-blind  Plorfes,  defcribed,  i.  342.  The  manner  of 
cutting  it  out,  343. 

Heels,  greafy,  fee  Greafe . 

Heels ,  narrow,  fee  Narrow-heels . 

Hemiplegia ,  or  dead  palfy,  an  extraordinary  in  fiance  of  that  kind 
cured,  i.  384. 

Herbage ,  which  proper  for  foiling  Horfes,  i.  206. 

Hide ,  the  nature  of  it,  i.  100. 

///abound  Horfes  defcribed,  with  the  ufual  caufes  that  produce 
that  malady,  ii.  184.  The  manner  of  treating  hide-bound 
Horfes,  ibid 

Hip-bones,  i.  68. 

Hemorrhage,  how  flopped,  ii.  310. 

Hock,  the  bones  of  it,  i.  69.  Strains  on  it  eafily  cured,  except 
when  the  ligaments  are  hurt,  ii.  377. 

Hoof- bound,  fee  Binding  of  the  Hoof, 

Hoofs,  of  what  competed,  i.  60. 

P  f  3  Horfe * 
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Horfe  balls,  fee  Balls. 

Horfe ,  the  proper  names  of  his  external  parts,  i.  i.  His 
how  bell  known,  6.  Such  defe&s  as  ought  to  be  avoided 
in  buying  of  a  Horfe,  13  The  proper  Ihape  of  a  comely  or 
beautiful  Horfe,  4 1 .  The  anatomy  of  Horfe,  54.  The  me¬ 
thod  of  keeping  Horfes  in  forne  foreign  countries,  163.  How 
managed  when  they  come  from  the  dealer's  hands,  188.  Hovv 
to  be  managed  in  hunting,  and  on  the  road,  184.  How  or¬ 
dered  to  lit  them  for  grab,  z  1  r; .  How  managed  from  grab, 
20q.  Why  io  many  mifcarry  when  they  come  firflto  bufinefs, 
190.  Not  fo  apt  to  relapfe  in  convulfive  diforders  as  men, 
272.  Why  fo  many  mifcarry  in  epidemical  didempers,  283. 
Subject,  as  well  as  men,  to  pellilential  fevers,  373.  Why  more 
fubjedt  to  colds  when  they  are  young  than  afterwards,  ii.  4, 
Redrained  from  water,  bad  for  their  wind,  50.  Horfes 
that  are  broken  winded  often  found  in  their  vitals,  53.  SubjeCl 
to  confumptions  and  other  wading  difeafes,  83.  Subject  to  va¬ 
rious  kinds  of  ruptures,  146.  Rarely  fubjeCt  to  theftone,  1 49. 
But  very  often  to  hurts  in  their  Kidneys,  150.  Very  fat  Horfes 
liable  to  have  their  greafe  melted,  186.  More  eafily  infect¬ 
ed  than  men,  337. 

I 

Jaundice,  fee  Yellows. 

Jaw- bones,  which,  i.  61,  62.  The  mufcles  of  the  jaws,  76. 

Jaws  of  Horfes  ought  to  be  obferved  when  bought,  i.  35. 

Jaw-fox.  Horfes  delcribed,  i.  280.  Moftly  coaled  from  vermin 
in  the  Stomach,  281.  In  what  manner  a  horfe  appears  in  this 
diftemjper^  280*  The  good  and  bad  prognoftics,  285.  The 
cure,  when  it  proceeds  from  bots  in  the  Stomach,  286.  In- 
dances  of  very  extraordinary  cafes  of  this  kind,  289.  The  cure 
when  it  proceeds  from  ulcers  and  impodhumes  in  the  Midriff, 
&c.  298. 

Indian  rhubarb,  its  ufe  in  a  diarrhsea,  ii.  1 27 

Jefuits  bark  helpful  in  violent  runnings  at  the  Nofe,  ii.  17. 

Impofthumes ,  fee  Tumors. 

Iris  of  the  Eye,  which,  i.  152. 

K 

Kernels ,  fee  Glands. 

Kidney  of  a  Horfe  defcribed,  i.  109.  Hurt  or  drained,  ii.  150. 
The  hgns  of  it,  1  5  1 .  Difeafes  of  the  Kidneys  dangerous,  ibid. 
In  what  manner  cured,  133. 

Knee ,  the  bones  of  it,  i,  66.  When  drained,  how  to  be  treated, 
ii.  371. 

Knowledge  of  a  Horfe,  i.  1. 

L 

LaSieal ,  or  milky  vefiels,  i.  106. 

Lampafs ,  taking  of  it  out  apt  to  affeCl  the  eyes,  ii,  9. 

Lamenejfes  that  require  purging  defcribed,  i.  193,  From  drains, 

&c» 
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&c.  ii.  3 67.  In  the  StifHe,  374.  In  the  Shoulder,  367.  In 
the  Whirlbone  and  Hip,  375. 

Lar\nx,  or  head  of  the  Wind  pipe,  its  mufcles,  i.  78. 

Lax  and  fcouring,  ii.  123.  The  caufes  of  fcourings  in  Horfes, 
1 24.  f'he  diagnoses,  when  dangerous  or  otherwiie,  ibid. 
The  cure,  125.  Rhubarb  the  beft  purge  in  a  diarrhaea,  127. 
Reftringents,  when  to  be  tiled,  1  28.  A  proper  diet  for  young 
Horfes  that  fcour,  129.  A  remedy  for  Horfes  of  {mail  value, 
13!.  Horfes  fometimes  cured  of  forfeits  by  an  habitual  purg¬ 
ing,  132.  Violent  purging  in  the  end  of  long  ficknefs  for  the 
mod  part  mortal,  133. 

Leg ,  the  bone  of  it,  i.  66.  The  mufcles  of  the  Legs,  91,95.* 

Lethargy ,  or  deeping  evil,  i.  260.  What  Horfes  are  mod  fub- 
je£t  to  this  diforder,  ibid*  The  ligns  of  a  lethargy,  261.  The 
cure,  262.* 

Ligaments ,  their  ufe,  i.  57. 

Limbs ,  their  defefts,  i.  30. 

Lips ,  their  mufcles,  i.  76. 

Liver  deferibed,  i.  107. 

Loins ,  their  mufcles,  i.  82. 

Lower-belly,  the  mufcles  of  it  deferibed,  i.  82.  Its  internal  parts 
deferibed,  103.  Its  difeafes,  ii.  99. 

Lungs  or  lights  deferibed,  i.  113. 

Litnpha ,  its  ufe,  i.  129. 

Limpbatic- glands,  i.  134. 

Limpbatic-veKt Is,  their  ufe,  i.  56.  Their  diftribution,  130. 

Lunatic ,  or  moon-eyes,  i.  326.  In  what  manner  this  diltemper 
is  deferibed  by  writers,  327.  Generally  the  fore-runner  of  ca¬ 
taracts,  328.  Some  thoughts  concerning  the  caufe  of  this  dif- 
temper,  330.  Sicknefs  in  Horfes  fometimes  the  caufe  of  it, 
331.  The  fignsof  this  diftemper,  332.  Prognoflics,  333.  The 
cure  334.  Proper  fcourings  for  moon-blind  Horfes,  335.  A 
proper  method  where  the  eyes  are  weak,  336.  The  cure  where 
the  eyes  are  funk  and  p&r:fhing,  338.  A  great  miftake  in  tak¬ 
ing  up  the  Eye- veins,  341.  Catara&s  in  moon-blind  Horfes 
deferibed,  344. 

M 

Mallenders ,  how  cured,  ii.  378. 

Malignant  fevers,  fee  Fevers. 

Mange ,  millakes  concerning  it,  ii.  193.  The  caufes  of  the  mange, 
ibid.  Diftinguifhed  from  other  itching  eruptions,  194.  A  mangy 
Horfe  deferibed,.  ibid.  The  cure,  195. 

Mark  in  a  Horfe’s  mouth,  i.  9.  Artificial  marks  made  in  a  Horfe ’s 
mouth  to  difguife  his  age,  10. 

Marks  of  Horfes,  with  obfervations  concerning  them,  i.  50. 

Marjhes ,  fee  Salt-mar/bes. 

MediaJUnum ,  one  of  the  membranes  in  the  Cheft,  or  Upper-ca- 
vity  of  a  Horfe,  i.  1 1 3. 

F  f  4  Ma, 
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Matering  of  the  Yard,  in  what  manner  treated,  ii.  s6g. 

Medulla  oblongata  defcribed,  i  141. 

Membranes,  their  nature  defcribed,  i.  55. 

Membt  ana  adipoja,  i.  101. 

Membrana  retina ,  the  fourth  membrane  of  the  Eye,  i.  315. 
Membrane,  common,  of  the  mufcles,  i.  102. 

Mercurial  phyfic,  good  to  prevent  a  broken  wind,  ii.  63,  Mer^ 
curial  medicines,  cautions  in  admipiftring  them  to  Horfes,  ii« 
226. 

Mefentery  defcribed,  i.  105. 

Midriff,  or  fkirt,  i.  84. 

Milky  vefTels  defcribed,  i.  106. 

Molten  greafe,  ii,  1 86,  Fat  Horfes  moff  liable  to  have  their 
greafe  melted,  ibid .  The  ui'ual  notions  concerning  molten 
greafe,  187.  The  true  figns  of  molten  greafe,  188.  The  cure, 
189.  Emollient  glyiiers  ahfolutely  neceffary,  190.  Purging 
neceffary  to  bring  down  the  fwelling  of  the  limbs,  191, 
Moon-eyes,  lee  Lunatic ,  or  moon- eyes. 

Mow-burnt  hay  good  in  fome  cafes  for  fick  Horfes,  i.  167, 
Mufcles  defcribed,  i.  56,  72. 

N 

Names  of  the  external  parts  of  a  Horfe,  i.  1 , 

Narrow- heels,  the  bad  methods  often  tiled  to  widen  them,  i.  23. 

The  bell;  method  to  mend  this  deleft,  ii.  379. 

Near-f\de  of  a  Horle,  which,  i.  5. 

Neck ,  the  mufcles  belonging  to  it,  i.  74. 

Nippers,  or  middle  teeth  of  a  Horfe,  which,  i.  6. 

Needle-  worms,  fee  A  fear  ides, 

Neva  hay,  its  qualities,  i.  167. 

Nerves,  their  ufe,  i.  56,  142.  Their  diftribution,  142.  The  ten 
pair  of  nerves  which  arife  from  the  Head,  143.  The  nerves 
,  which  arjfe  from  without  the  fkull,  146.  Some  obfervations 
concerning  the  nerves,  147. 

Nicking ,  how  performed,  i.  253. 

NoJ'e,  the  mufcles  of  it,  i.  175.  A  cancerous  wart  on  the  nofe  of 
a  Horfe  defcribed,  ii.  331.  Horfes  fubjeft  to  many  difeafes 
in  the  nofe,  befides  the  glanders,  345. 

O 

Oats,  their  properties,  i.  169. 

OedamatGus  tumours  defcribed,  ii.  243. 

O^-fide  of  a  Horfe,  which,  i.  5. 

Omentum ,  or  caul,  i.  103. 

Organs  of  hearing,  a  defeription  of  thejn,  i.  156, 

OJlets,  how  cured,  ii.  266. 

Oj  by  aides,  or  bone  of  the  tongue,  i.  62. 

Qjfu  in  nominal  a ,  i.  67. 

ea/j. 
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Paljy  and  paralitic  diforders,  i.  272.  Difference  between  thepalfy 
and  other  diforders  of  the  head,  273.  The  figns,  ibid.  Pro- 
gr*oftics,  274.  The  caufe  of  paralitic  diforders,  275.  The  cure, 
zbid.  Proper  external  applications,  ibid. 

Pancreas,  or  fvveetbread,  defcrihed,  i.  109. 

Paralitic  diforders.  fee  Palfy. 

P a Jtem -bones,  which,  i.  66,  69.  The  mufcles  of  the  patterns, 
92,  98.  Pattern  ftrained,  ii.  371.  The  cure,  ibid. 

Patten-fhoes  hurtful  in  frefh  lamneffes,  ii.  370. 

Peas ,  their  properties,  i.  171* 

Parietal-bones ,  which,  i.  158. 

Pericardium,  or  heart-purfe,  defcribed,  i.  1:5. 

Peripneumony,  fee  Pleurify. 

Peripneumony  notba,  or  baftard-pleurify,  not  eafdy  diftinguifhed 
in  a  Horie  from  the  true,  ii.  32. 

Peritoneum,  or  membrane  which  covers  the  guts,  defcribed, 
i.  103. 

Pharynx,  or  head  of  the  gullet,  i.  78. 

Phyftc  no  ways  neceffary  to  Horfes  in  health,  i.  162. 

Phlegmon  defcribed,  ii.  242. 

Pia  mater ,  the  ur.dermoft  tegment  or  cover  to  the  brain,  i.  139. 

Plate^xe in,  which,  i.  3.  A  gangrene  in  the  plate-vein,  how 
cured,  ii.  309. 

Pleura,  the  membrane  that  lines  the  infide  of  the  Thorax,  or 
breaff,  i.  112, 

Pleurify  and  peripneumony  defined,  ii.  22.  The  caufe,  ibid.  The 
figns  of  a  pleurify  and  peripneumony  not  eafily  diftinguifhed  in 
a  Horfe,  23.  Often  mittaken  for  the  gripes,  ibid ,  How  to 

avoid  that  error,  ibid.  Wherein  a  peripneumony  differs  from 
a  pleurify,  24.  The  cure  of  both,  ibid.  Rowels  neceffary  in 
pleurifies,  &c.  23.  Proper  internals,  ibid. 

Pleuritic  diforders  apt  to  leave  a  taint  on  the  lungs, ii.  29.  How  to 
manage  Horfes  in  fuch  circumftances,  ibid.  Purging  neceffary 
after  pleurifies,  &c,  30. 

Pleurijy  external,  what,  ii.  31, 

Poll-ex  ii,  its  defcription  and  iituation,  ii.  346.  The  caufes  of  the 
poll  evil,  ibid.  The  prognoftics  and  cure,  347.  What  precau¬ 
tions  are  neceffary  in  opening  the  poll-evil,  330.  Several  ufe- 
fu!  remedies  for  the  cure  of  the  poll-evil,  352.  The  fuccefs  of 
Raiding  for  the  poll-evil,  333.  A  very  extraordinary  cure  that 
required  Raiding,  354. 

Porus  billiarius,  or  gall  pipe,  i.  io3. 

Poultices  often  hurtful  in  the  ftrangles,  ii.  14. 

Profufe  ffaling,  fee  Diabetes. 

Punctured  wounds  on  the  Joints,  ii.  306.  In  the  Eye,  i.  324, 

Purges  for  Horfes,  at  firft  ought  to  be  mild,  i.  226.  Forms  of 
purges,  22 8.  In  what  manner  purges  ought  to  be  prepared, 
ibid,  The  manner  of  giving  and  working  them  off,  ibid. 
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Purging  neceffary  after  full  feeding  and  want  of  exercife,  i.  194. 
When  proper  after  grafs,  216.  Cautions  about  purging,  218. 
221.  Cafes  that.  moftly  require  it,  ibid.  The  manner  of  pre¬ 
paring  Horfes  for  purging,  225.  The  danger  of  purging  with 
bad  drugs,  231.  Cautions  about  Horfes  in  purging,  237. 
Purging  proper  in  an  apoplexy,  258.  In  a  lethargy,  264.  In 
convulsions,  302.  Proper  fcourings  for  moon-blind  Horfes, 
333.  A  mild  purge  where  the  Eyes  are  weak,  336.  In  pleu¬ 
ritic  diforders,  ii.  30.  For  afthmatic  coughs,  41.  For  Horfes 
that  wheeze  and  are  thick- winded,  44.  A  purge  proper  to 
prevent  a  Horfe  from  being  broken-winded,  63.  For  con- 
fumptive  Horfes,  91.  For  Horfes  that  feed  poorly,  94.  For 
the  worms,  1 1  je  After  fcourings,  1 26,  1 27.  For  coltive  Horfes, 
136.  For  hurts  in  the  Kidneys,  155.  For  a  furfeit,  175,  17 7. 
For  hide-bound  Horfes,  ii.  183.  To  bring  down  the  fwelling  of 
the  Limbs,  191.  For  the  mange,  196.  Habitual  purging  often 
the  cure  of  furfeits,  ii.  132.  Violent  purging  in  the  end  of 
long  ficknefs  for  the  mo  ft  part  mortal,  133. 

Putrid  ulcers  defcribed,  ii.  327. 

CL 

Quarter,  falfe,  fee  Falfie- quarter ,  , 

Quitter,  or  quittor,  the  cure  of  it,  ii.  382. 

Quickfibver  fometimes  helpful  to  Horfes  that  wheeze,  but  not  in 
broken-winded  cafes,  ii.  81. 

R 

Rats  tails,  &c.  their  cure,  ii.  383. 

Repellents,  improper  in  critifal  fweilings,  ii.  362. 

Rhubarb,  the  belt  purge  in  a  diarrhoea,  ii.  127. 

Re  fir  ingents ,  when  to  be  ufed  after  a  diarrhtea,  ii.  1  28. 

Ribs  defcribed,  i.  64. 

Riding  Horfes  in  the  gripes  not  always  fafe,  ii.  102. 

Ringbone,  its  affinity  with  the  bone-fpavin,  ii.  267.  The  caufe 
of  a  ringbone,  268.  Prognoftics,  266.  Firing  the  only  me¬ 
thod  to  remove  a  true  ringbone,  270.  Drawing  of  the  foie 
feldom  fuccefsful  in  the  cure  of  ringbones,  272, 

Rowels  fometimes  neceffary  after  grafs,  i.  217.  Cautions  con¬ 
cerning  rowelling,  ibid  Rowels  neceffary  in  pleurifies,  ii  25. 
Inftance  of  a  rowel  turning  cancerous,  328 

Ruptures  defcribed,  ii.  143.  Horfes  fubjedl  to  various  kinds  of 
ruptures,  146.  The  way  how  Horfes  are  to  be  managed  in 
ruptures  and  burftennefs,  147.  An  inftance  of  a  line  gelding 
that  was  killed  by  a  rupture,  148. 

Ryegrafs  hay,  its  properties,  ii.  168. 

S 

«W/-mar(hes  very  prejudicial  to  human  conftitutions,  but  agree 
well  with  brute  creatures,  i.  177.  The  belt  to  re&ify  thecon- 
ftitution  of  Horfes,  198. 

&?W-cracks,  what,  ii,  381. 
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Scalding,  the  fuccefs  of  it  in  the  poll-evil,  ii.  353. 

Scirrbus  tumour  described,  ii.  244. 

Scouring ,  fee  Lax  and  Scouring. 

Senfation ,  how  performed,  i.  149. 

Septimus  brutorum ,  a  mufcle  belonging  to  Horfes  and  other  qua¬ 
drupeds,  not  to  be  found  in  the  human  body,  i.  75. 

Shedding  of  the  feed,  how  cured,  ii.  152. 

Shank  bone,  which,  i.  66.  The  mufcles  of  the  Shank,  91. 

Shape  of  a  good  or  well  made  Horfe  defcribed,  i.  42. 

Share- bones,  which,  i.  67.  * 

Shoulder  biade-bone,  i.  63. 

Shoulder -bone,  i.  66. 

Shoulder  drained,  ii.  367.  The  cure,  369.  The  mufcles  of  the 
Shoulders,  i.  87.  Defedls  of  the  Shoulders,  27. 

Sicknefs  fometimes  the  caufe  of  Horfes  going  blind,  i.  331. 

Simple  fevers,  fee  Fevers. 

Sinuous  ulcers  defcribed,  ii.  323. 

Skull ,  the  bones  of  it,  i.  58. 

Sleeping-ev il,  fee  Lethargy. 

Soiling ,  the  ufe  of  it,  i.  203.  What  herbage  moll  fit,  206.  Cau¬ 
tions  in  foiling  Horfes,  208. 

Sole,  drawing  of  it  field om  faccefsful  in  the  cure  of  ringbones, 

ii.  272. 

/ 

Spavin  bone,  ii.  252.  A  blooWpayin,  283. 

Specifics  of  little  ufe  in  the  farcy,  ii,  204, 

Spleen ,  what,  i.  109. 

Splentf ,  their  nature,  and  how  caufed,  il.  272.  What  Horfes  moll 
fubjefl  to  fplents,  273.  Few  fplent^  caufe  lameaefs  except  they 
participate  with  the  joint,  274.  The  cure  of  fplents,  ibid .  A 
fplent  near  the  joint  to  be  treated  as  a  bone-fpavin,  275. 

Splintered  wounds,  fee  Wounds. 

Spring  colds,  i.  383. 

Staggers,  fee  Convufions. 

Staggers  fometimes  epidemical,  308, 

Staling  of  blood,  ii.  163.  The  cure  ot  it,  ibid.  The  cafe  of  a 
Horfe  that  ftaled  blood,  164.  Protufe  llaling,  fee  Diabetes . 

Stiffle-koxit,  or  Knee*pan,  i,  68. 

Stiffle  lamenefs,  ii  374. 

Stomach ,  the  mufcles  of  it,  i.  86.  Dileafes  of  the  Stomach,  ii.  92. 

Strains,  &c.  ii.  367, 

Strangles  compared  by  foreigners  to  the  {mail  pox,  ii  m.  The 
ill-angles  defcribed,  ibid.  The  caufe,  with  the  figns  and  dia- 
gnoltics,  of  the  ftrangles,  12.  Dangerous  fymptoms  in  the 
ftrangles,  13.  The  cure,  ibid.  Poultices  often  hurtful  in  the 
flrangles,  14.  Other  errors  in  the  cure  of  the  ftrangles,  ibid. 
Diet  proper  in  the  ftrangles,  16.  In  what  manner  this  diltem- 
per  is  to  be  managed  when  dangerous  fymptoms  arife,  1  7.  A 
very  extraordinary  cafe  of  the  ftrangles,  18. 
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Strangury,  tlie  eaufe  and  figns  of  it,  ii.  161.  The  cure,  i6z. 

Strengthening  charge  proper  in  blood-fpavins,  ii.  288, 

Sublingualis- gland  the  feat  of  the  ftrangles,  ii.  12. 

Summer  s  graf?,  fee  Grafs . 

Surfeits  described,  ii.  170.  The  caufes  of  furfeits  in  Horfes,  171, 
Surfeits  often  caufed  by  imperfed  cures,  and  bad  and  ill  pre¬ 
pared  medicines,  ibid.  Hard  to  cure  when  of  an  old  Handing, 
172.  Surfeits  that  betoken  an  inward  decay,  ibid.  A  necef- 
fary  caution  with  refped  to  furfeits,  173.  A  dry  furfeit  de¬ 
fcribed,  174.  ’‘The  cure,  175.  A  remedy  for  Horfes  of  fmall 
value,  ibid.  A  wet  furfeit  defcribed,  176.  The  ufual  method 
of  treating  a  moift  and  inflamed  furfeit  dangerous,  177.  Purg¬ 
ing  proper  in  the  cure  of  furfeits,  ibid.  The  method  of  ma¬ 
naging  the  cure  of  furfeited  Horfes  after  bad  medicines,  178,, 
A  proper  diet  for  furfeited  Horfes,  183. 

Swellings,  from  blows  and  other  accidents,  ii.  248. 

Sweetbread  defcribed,  i.  109. 

T 

Teeth,  the  divifion  of  them  in  a  Horfe,  i.  6.  The  number  of  the 
Teeth,  62. 

Territes ,  or  earth-worms,  defcribed,  ii.  1 1 3 . 

Tempers  of  Horfes,  obfervations  concerning  them,  i.  36. 

Tents  and  hard  doffils,  their  bad  effects,  ii.  303. 

Tefies,  or  Hone*,  defcribed,  i.  in. 

Thigh- bone,  which,  i.  68..  Mufcles  of  the  Thigh,  93. 

Thrufhes  defcribed,  with  the  method  of  cure,  ii.  386. 

Thymus,  a  defcription  of  it,  i.  112. 

Tongue- bone,  or  bone  of  the  l  ongue,  i.  62.  Mufcles  of  the 
Tongue,  77. 

Tone  of  the  Stomach  fometimes  recovered  by  grafs,  ii.  1 3 1 . 

Trunk,  the  mufcles  of  it,  i.  82. 

Tumours  defcribed,  ii.  241.  All  tumours  formed  by  fluxion  or 
congeifion,  242.  Tumours  reduced  by  the  antients  to  four 
general  kinds,  ibid.  Viz.  the  phlegmon,  ibid.  The  erifipelas, 
243.  The  cedema,  ibid.  And  the  fchirrus,  244.  Critical  tu¬ 
mours  among  the  parotid  glands,  245.  Generally  terminate 
on  the  hind  parts  of  a  Horfe,  246.  Tumours  from  hurts,  IsA. 
fee  Swellings. 

V 

Varicous  ulcers,  defcribed,  ii.  327. 

Varix  in  the  human  body,  its  refemblance  to  a  blood'fpavin, 
ii.  282. 

Veins,  their  ufe,  i.  56.  Their  dillribution  into  all  parts  of  the 
Body  of  a  Horfe,  120.  The  mechanifm  and  ftrudlure  of 
the  veins,  i.  123. 

Vermin  in  the  ftomach  often  the  eaufe  of  convulfions,  i.  281.  A 
proper  purge  to  deftroy  vermin,  ii.  1 17. 

Vertebra,  or  backbones,  i.  62 , 

Ver* 
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Vertigos,  fee  Head,  its  difeafes. 

Vicioufnefi  in  a  Horfe,  its  effect,  i.  36, 

Vinegar  in  lome  cafes  preferable  to  verjuice,  ii.  250. 

Ulcers  defcribed,  ii.  318.  The  caufe  of  ulcers,  ibid.  The  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  ulcers,  319.  The  prognoses,  ibid.  The  me¬ 
thod  of  curing  ulcers  in  their  different  kinds,  321.  Cavernous 
ulcers,  324..  Sinuous  ulcers,  325.  Fitulous  ulcers,  ibid.  Com¬ 
mon  impoifhumes  often,  by  ill  management,  end  in  ulcers  of 
the  worif  kind,  326.  Putrid  ulcers,  327.  Varicous  ulcers,  ib. 
Cancerous  ulcers,  328. 

Urine ,  a  fuppreffion  of  it,  from  a  defedl  in  the  Kidneys,  ii.  j  36. 
The  caufes  of  it,  ibid.  The  cure  of  a  fuppreffion  of  urine,  157. 
The  cafe  of  a  drum  horfe  difeafed  in  hjs  Kidneys,  159.  Urine 
blood v,  fee  Staling  blood. 

W 

Wall- eyes  for  the  moll  part  good,  i.  17. 

Water-farcy  has  very  little  or  no  refemblance  to  the  true,  ii.  238. 
The  two  kinds  of  it,  ibid.  The  cure,  239. 

Water,  retraining  Hories  from  it,  too  much  injurious  to  their 
health,  ii.  50. 

Wens  defcribed,  ii.  289.  Horfes  fubjedl  to  wens,  290.  Inflancs? 
of  a  very  large  wen  near  the  Wind-pipe,  291.  The  cure  of 
wens,  ibid.  Wens  on  the  heel  of  the  hock,  and  elbow  of  a 
Horfe,  for  the  mot  part  owing  to  bruifes,  f&c,  292, 

Whirle- bone,  which,  i.68. 

White-\ ine,  which,  i.  82. 

Wind,  the  knowledge  of  it,  i.  33.  The  bet  manner  of  know¬ 
ing  a  broken  winded  Horfe,  i.  34.  Bad  winded  Horfes  often 
foul  feeders,  ii.  48.  A  broken  wind,  50.  A  dry  and 
feetled  cough  not  always  the  fore-runner  of  a  broken  wind,  31. 
The  caufes  of  a  broken  wind,  ibid.  Signs  and  diagnotics,  52. 
A  broken  wind  for  the  mot  part  incurable,  33.  Broken  winded. 
Horfes  often  found  in  their  vitals,  ibid.  Hories  that  go  broken 
winded  commonly  voracious  feeders,  34.  Symptoms  in  broken 
winded  Horfes  compared  with  thofe  that  are  otherwife  ditem- 
pered  in  their  Lungs.  53.  A  broken  wind  properly  a  convul- 
five  difpofition  of  the  Lungs,  &c.  57.  Liorfes  generally  bro¬ 
ken  winded  about  eight  or  nine  years  of  age,  ibid.  In  feme 
Horfes  a  broken  wind  hereditary,  ibid.  A  broken  wind  may 
proceed  from  errors  in  feeding,  &c.  38.  No  certain  judgment 
to  be  formed  from  fingle  initances,  61.  Signs  which  are  the 
mot  certain  fore-runners  of  a  broken  wind,  ib.  Why  a  Horfe’s 
wind  generally  goes  when  he  is  about  eight,  62.  The  bet  me¬ 
thod  to  prevent  a  broken  wind,  63.  Mercurial  phyfic  proper 
in  fuch  cafes,  ib.  An  excellent  remedy  to  prevent  a  Horfe  front 
going  broken  winded,  67.  When  the  cough  leaves  a  Horfe 
iuddenly,  it  is  apt  to  return,  76:  Injedfions  into  the  nofe  for 
the  mot  part  hurtful,  ibid.  Garlic  boiled  in  new  milk  fome- 

times 
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times  helpful,  7 1 .  What  exercife  and  feeding  proper  In  fueh 
cafes, ‘72.  How  a  Horfe  ought  to  be  treated  when  his  wind  is 
gone,  fo  as  to  render  him  ufeful,  76  Quickfilver  helpful  to 
Horfes  that  wheeze,  but  not  in  a  broken  wind,  81.  The  effedta 
of  grafs  upon  broken  winded  Horfes,  82. 

Windgals  defended,  ii.  276.  The  caufe  and  figns  of  windgals, 
277.  The  method  to  prevent  them,  279.  The  cure  of  obfti- 
nate  windgals,  280.  Firing  ufeful  in  the  cure  of  windgals,  281, 

Wirer heels,  lee  Nar  row -heels. 

Worms ,  Horfes  fubjeft  to  three  forts,  ii.  1 12.  Bots  deferibed,  ibid. 
Territes,  or  earth-worms,  1 1 3 -  Afcarides,  or  needle- worms, 
ibid.  The  caufe  of  worms  in  Hones,  1 14.  The  figns  of  worms, 
ibid.  Bots  common  in  the  months  of  May  and  June,  155.  Sign 
of  the  fmali  worms,  ibid.  The  cure  of  both  in  the  freight  gut, 
1 16.  A  purge  to  deilroy  vermin,  1 17.  The  afcarides,  or  fmali 
worms;  how  they  afFedt  a  Horfe,  118.  The  cure  of  worms  or 
wormy  matter,  1 20.  Powder  of  tin  recommended  by  fome  for 
deftroying  of  worms,  121.  The  manner  of  reducing  it  into 
powder,  122.  Antsmonial  and  other  mineral  preparations  ufe- 
ful  for  the  fame  purpofe,  ibid. 

Wounds ,  their  various  kinds,  ii.  297.  Dangerous  fymptoms  in 
wounds,  298.  Prognoses,  filewing  when  wounds  are  dange¬ 
rous,  and  when  not,  299.  The  cure  of  wounds,  301.  Manner 
of  Hitching  wounds,  ibid.  Tents,  or  hard  doffils,  hurtful  in 
wounds,  303.  Contus’d  wounds  on  the  joints,  306.  Pundtur’d 
wounds  on  the  joints,  ibid.  Fomentations  of  fmgular  ufe  in 
wounds,  307.  Gun-fhot  wounds  the  moll:  complicated  of  all 
others,  and  liable  to  bad  accidents,  309.  The  cure  of  gun-fhot 
wounds,  3 1  o.  How  to  flop  bleeding  when  a  haemorrhage  hap¬ 
pens,  ibid.  Splintered  wounds,  how  treated,  311.  Greafy 
dreffings  to  be  avoided,  312.  To  remove  a  fymptornatic  fever 
which  arifes  in  gun-fhot  wounds,  313. 

y 

Yellows  and  jaundice,  the  caufes  of  it,  ii.  137.  The, figns  of  the 
yellows  in  Horfes,  138.  How  diftinguifhed  from  the  yellow- 
nefs  that  appears  in  the  decline  of  a  fever,  i  39  The  prognof- 
tics,  ibid.  The  cure  of  the  yellows  and  jaundice,  140,  Mild 
purges  necefiary  after  the  yellows,  143.  How  to  know  when 
the  liver  is  difeafed,  ibid.  The  method  to  be  followed  in  that 
cafe,  ibid. 
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